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THE ESSENCE OF THE MASS 

Lovers of the Mass, and especially lovers of the theology of the 
Mass, are under a great debt of gratitude to Dom Romanus Rios, 
O0.5.B., for his article in The Clergy Review of November, 1942, 
on ‘‘Sacrifictum Quod Immolamus.’’ Our gratitude would have 
been still greater if the valuable list of words had been referred 
to their place in the Mass. 

His two concluding sentences offer an inducement to clear up 
some theological difficulties. He writes: “‘Lainez, S.J., when 
presenting his Votum on the Eucharistic Sacrifice defined the 
Sacrifice of the Last Supper, the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, each by itself and in its own way as a verus 
et plenum sacrificitum. He was merely echoing the traditional 
Catholic doetrine as expressed particularly in the Secrets of the 
Mass.’’ (Clergy Review, November, 1942, p. 487.) 

(1) The theological difficulty betokened by these words of 
Lainez called forth this plain decree of the Council: —Si quis 
dixerit, blasphemiam irrogari sanctissimo Christi sacrificio in 
Cruce peracto per Missae sacrificium, aut illi per hoc derogari— 
anathema sit. (Sess xxii. De Sacrificio Missae, Can. iv.) Many 
minds, both inside and outside the visible Church, were perplexed 
by the words of those theologians who, rightly enough, main- 
tained the sacrificial character of the Last Supper and of the 
Mass. 

Theologians ‘of the Church scrupled to call the Last Supger 
a sacrifice. To them it seemed that if the Last Supeer Ms 
Christ’s redemptive sacrifice, then the Passion and Death were 
not Christ’s redemptive sacrifice 

Theologians outside the Church scrupled to call the Mass a 
sacrifice. To them it seemed that if the Mass was Christ’s 
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redemptive sacrifice, then the Passion and Death were not 
Christ's redemptive sacrifice. 

{2) In the unsettled state of opinion the Council, copying con- 
ciliar precedents, left the matter undefined. 

But (perhaps by the special guidance of the Holy Spirit) it 
laid down the principle for settling a definition. In contrasting 
the Mass with the Sacrifice of Calvary it declared them to be 
one; and that they were Sola offerendi ratione diversa (Sess xxii, 
C. ii. 

{3) In these historic and weighty words they answered the 
scruples of Protestant theologians by asserting that there is but 
ONE sacrifice, as there is but one redemption and one Redeemer. 

In other words, the difference between the Mass and Calvary 
is not essential or substantial, but accidental. It is like the differ- 
ence between one and the same substance which has changed its 
Quality, or its Quantity, or its Place, or its Relation. 

(4) This change of accident in an unchanged substance occa- 
sions much verbal ambiguity. If John has gone from Kurope 
into Asia, we say “John has changed his place.’’ Yet in truth 
John’s essence has not changed; only his accident of Place has 
changed. 

Again, to take an example from Quality: John, by going from 
a warm room into a winter’s frost, may have changed from warm 
to cold. Yet, again, John’s essence has not changed. Only his 
accident of Warmth has changed. 

{5) We need to understand these principles in order to solve 
the difficuty which the Tridentine Fathers, in their divinely- 
guided wisdom, left unsolved. 

For them, as for the scrupulous Protestant theologians, there 
ean be only one Redeemer and only one redemptive Sacrifice. 
They could not forget the decisive words of St Paul: ‘‘Now 
ONCE at the end of ages, He hath appeared for the destruction 
of sin by the sacrifice of Himself. . .. Christ was offered ONCE 
to exhaust the sins of many’’ (Heb. ix! 22-28). 

When Lainez, voicing a current opinion, said that “‘the Last 
Supper, the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the Sacrifice of the Mass 
(were) each by itself and in its own way a verum et plenum sacri- 
ficium, he did not deny, though he might easily be taken to deny, 
that there was only one sacrifice. All three could not be three 
sacrifices; unless in the way in which we say ‘‘three Baptisms” 
and mean ‘‘One Baptism given to three persons.”’ 

{6) When the Tridentine Fathers defined that the difference 
between the Mass (as well as the Last Supper) and the Cross 
was only modal or accidental, the difficulty suggested by words 
svich as those of Lainez, was at an end. 
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not There is only ONE sacrifice—the Sacrifice of the Cross. The 

last Supper and the Mass are not sacrifices. The Last Supper and 

on- the Mass are THE Sacrifice of the Cross; as a man who has 

changed from cold to heat or from right to left is one and the 
) it same man; but not with one and the same accident. 

NS (7) From this we conclude that the investigations into the 

be essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass seem to be based on a mis- 

xn, apprehension. 

It is clear that when a being changes its accident it does not 
the change its essence. John is essentially one and the same when 
but he has (accidentally) changed from cold to warm. If there is only 
_. i modal or accidental difference between the two, then these two 
ary are essentially one. 

Ter- (8) The question: What is the essence of the Mass, which is 
| its only accidentally different from the Cross, is paralleled by the 


question: What is the essence of John cold (as different from 
anal John warm). 








a This question has two meanings. {a) What is the essence of 
uth John? or ~b) What is the essence of warmth? 
has Now if the Cross is the ONE absolute Sacrifice in its absolute 

mode, and the Mass is the ONE Absolute Sacrifice in its repre- 
oe sentative and applicatory mode, the question ‘‘What is the 
— essence of the Mass?’’ has two meanings. 
his (a) What is the essence of the Sacrifice of the Cross? or 

(b) What is the essence of its representative and applicatory 

olve mode in the Mass? 
ely- To the first question the answer is: ‘‘The essence of the Sacri- 

tice of the Cross is Jesus Christ’s obedience unto death.’’ 
here To the second question the answer: The essence of the repre- 
fice. sentative and applicatory mode is the separate Consecration of 
Now the Body and Blood, whereby ‘‘As often as you shall eat this bread 
tion and drink the chalice you show the death of the Lord till He 
\CE come.”” (1 Cor. 4, 25.) 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 

Last 
Lass 
acri- ; pene aes 
any, ON PATIENCE 
hree In our age of frenzy and unrest, when peace and tranquility are 
ms'’ |‘ threatening to leave Europe altogether, it is a good thing to reflect 


for a while upon patience, and thus reflecting to recover that spirit 
ence \ of quiet and detachment, which is an essential condition of our 
OSs | spiritual regeneration. 

ords Patience is not a popular virtue. It lacks the splendour of 
charity, or the persuasiveness of humility. Its light pales beside 
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the brilliance of an heroic virtue such as courage. ‘To the superticial 
observer its attraction is only slight. This low estimation of 
patience is not unfounded in fact. St Thomas Aquinas teaches 
that this virtue is not only second to the theological virtues; it 
ranks lower than prudence and justice, fortitude and temperance. 
For these either establish man in the good life or restrain him 
from the more serious obstacles to virtue, while patience only en- 
ubles him to suffer evil without being unduly cast down by it. 
Thus patience appears as an almost negative quality, no more than 
u necessary condition for the practice of virtue and the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. 

Yet patience is by no means an insignificant virtue. God Himn- 
self attached to it a promise which is well worth pondering, *‘In 
your patience you shall possess your souls."’ The Church, in her 
wisdom, reminds us of that virtue in the very periods of the litur- 
gical year, which are marked by slow development rather than b) 
outstanding events. The ‘‘Dominus autem dirigat corda et cor- 
pora nostra in caritate Dei et patientia Christi’ of the Apostle is 
u prayer appropriate to that hidden life of the spirit, which con- 
tinues quietly under the surface, whose fruits will only be 
revealed in the next world. 

If patience is the virtue which enables man to bear evil with 
tranquility, the evil which immediately comes to mind in con- 
nect:on with it, is the deferment of good. To bear this deferment 
with serenity is only possible with the assistance of Divine grace. 
In the ordinary course of events, such is the impatience of the 
human heart, the apprehension of a good thing almost automatic- 
ally creates the desire for its possession. Often this desire is so 
strong that even the most reasonable delay is almost instinctively 
resented. To see and to desire is one, so to desire and to possess 
would be one. Thus, as it were, « spiritual short circuit is effected. 
The present moment is deprived of its dignity, and the future 
invested with an undue value. The time, which must necessarily 
elapse before a truly desirable object can be attained, is depreci- 
ated; and all the virtues of perseverance and constancy, upon 
which, in the last resort, the continuity of the spiritual life 
depends, are put out of play. 

Behind this attitude of impatience there lies a serious mis- 
conception of the nature of time and its place in the Divine econ- 
omy. Even in the natural order God has appointed the seasons 
and periods of growth. But modern man has forgotten this. Not 
only does he demand and procure the fruits of the earth in season 
and out of season. With an insensitiveness to realities which 
would have appalled the Middle Ages, he expects all things to be 
possible at all times. He has forgotten that each period of life has 
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its appropriate activity, every action its appointed hour. A word 
of truth, uttered at the wrong moment, may do untold harm; an 
insight unduly withheld may wreck a life; when the same word, 
spoken at the right time, may help and heal; the same insight 
duly communicated, may bear fruit into eternity. It is not with- 
out reason that Keclesiastes reminds us, “‘Birth has its hour and 
death.’’ (iii, 2.) 

The gospel abounds in references to the right time, as appointed 
by God himself. Before performing his first public Miracle, our 
Lord says to his Blessed Mother, ‘‘My hour has not yet come,” 
thus signifying that there was a definite time fixed by Divine 
decree, at which he should begin his ministry. With Divine free- 
dom of spirit Christ allows two days to elapse before hastening 
to Bethany, where the greatest miracle of all is wrought. In the 
eyes of the Apostles, who knew the love our Lord bore Lazarus, 
this appears strange and inexplicable. Perhaps they understood, 
when Lazarus had risen from the dead. How many times does 
Jesus escape, when his enemies endeavour to lay hands on him! 
Yet when the hour of darkness comes, he permits everything to 
happen, even as the prophets had foretold. Darkness has its hour 
as well as light. There is a time for work, and a time when effort 
will no longer avail. Yet in his ignorance man would believe that 
time is merely a vessel to be filled with any content according to 
his pleasure. 

The true nature of time is most clearly revealed in the dealings 
of God with his chosen people. With infinite wisdom and care he 
prepared the wavy for the coming of the Redeemer. He guided the 
course of secular history. He allowed millennia to elapse till the 
time was fulfilled and all was ready for his Son to pitch his tent 
among men. From the point of view of the world this meant 4,000 
years of weary waiting, for the world does not understand these 
truths. It cannot teach us about the ‘‘fulness of time,’’ because 
the world’s time is, of its nature, empty. In the world things 
“happen,” great events and small. But as in most cases thev 
take place without reference to the Divine Author of all things. 
they have no real significance. For whatever is done without 
regard to those Jaws of growth and appropriateness. which govern 
the natural as well as the supernatural order. can be of no real 
and lasting value. 

As with the greatest event of human history, so it is with all 
things. There is one hour and one alone, in which it is appropriate 
that an event should come to pass. It is not within the power of 
man to hasten or to postpone its coming. Man can only bide his 
time and wait in patience, praving that he may be granted the 
grace to ohserve God’s time more and more fully. 
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This waiting is not identical with inactivity. The story of the 
incredulity of St ‘'homas will prove this, it proof, indeed, were 
needed. ‘he other disciples have seen the Kisen Lord. Lhomas 
will only believe if he sees and touches. Jesus does not appear 
the next night, nor the next. It is only atter seven days that the 
hour for Thomas comes. What must have passed in his soul dur- 
ing those days, what conflicting emotions—love and longing, in- 
credulity, that earthiness which will only accept what 1s apparent 
to the senses, scrupulous honesty. ‘They all had their time, and 
without their interplay the adoring consent of Thomas would not 
have been possible. 

The consideration of the true nature of time leads man to over- 
come the impatience to which he is prone, and enables him to 
bear the deferment of good with equanmmmity. However, the defer- 
ment of good is not the only, or even the greatest evil which can 
befall man. There are others, more serious by far, which he may 
meet at any moment, and it is the virtue of patience that makes 
it possible to suffer these with tranquility, provided some higher 
good may thereby be attained. 

Such was the patience of Christ, Who for our saivation drank 
the bitter chalice of affliction. His whole life was made subservient 
to this one end, the redemption of mankind, which He wrought 
by perfect submission to the Will of the Father. So precious, 
indeed, was fallen man in the sight of God that his Son did not 
hesitate to undergo tortures and humiliations far beyond the sacri- 
fice demanded by Divine Justice. In order to obtain the reinsti- 
tution of men to the sonship of God, Christ lived a life of labour 
and lowliness, died an ignominious death on the cross. He had 
come to live on earth solely for this purpose, and longed for the 
hour, when all would be consummated. ‘‘I am come to cast fire 
on the earth; and what will I but that it be kindled? And I have 
a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized; and how am I strait- 
ened until it be accomplished.’’ (Luke xii, 49, 50). On several 
occasions our Lord reveals this urgency of his desire to accom- 
plish the Divine Will. ‘‘With desire I have desired to eat this 
Pasch with you before I suffer.’’ (Luke xxii, 15.) 

However, his impatience is divinely controlled. Christ submits 
to the thirty years of the hidden life at Nazareth with the same 
patience as he corresponds to the demands of each crowded hour 
of the three years’ public ministry. The gospel does not record 
one single instance when the Will of the Father, which was his 
meat and drink, was not humbly accepted by the Son. Even the 
agonizing prayer in the garden of Gethsemane only serves to dis- 
close the unfathomable depths of the patience of Christ. ‘‘Not 
my will but Thine be done. ”’ From this supreme act of acceptance 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 7 
are born the silence before his judges, and amid the jeers of the 
crowd; the patient bearing of the cross, the three hours of speech- 
less agony, with only one word to signify his own need, and six 
to come to the relief of others or to pay tribute to the Divine 
Majesty. The various incidents of the Passion reveal the patience 
of Christ in all the fulness of its perfection. In the Passion there 
are combined an eminently desirable object; the redemption of 
mankind, complete conformity to the Divine Will, and sufferings 
unequalled save by the loving patience with which they are borne. 


Kven in the natural order men are prepared to submit to various 
privations with cheerfulness to obtain some desirable object. The 
abstinence of the athlete and the discipline of the soldier are cases 
in point. How much more should they, who run for an immortal 
crown, prepare themselves to suffer for the sake of the greatest 
good of all, the possession of God. 

It is the glory of man that he was created to be capax Dei; that 
each, according to the measure allotted to him and according to 
his correspondence to Divine grace, should be enabled to hold 
God. This requires an emptying of self, so that the soul may 
receive more fully. It is the function of discipline in the spiritual 
life to facilitate this emptying. God gives himself, and man 
receives—a receiving, that takes place in the transitoriness of each 
fleeting moment, in which, for all its perishing frailty, man’s 
eternal destiny is wrought. Mach moment holds a decision valid 
for all time. In each man may receive or reject God. He may 
do the bidding of his Creator, or he may refuse. It is not the 
heroie achievement of some future hour, which determines his 
salvation, but the patient acceptance of each moment, as it comes 
from the hand of the Almighty. 

The challenge of each moment varies. Some may demand the 
joyful reception of the divine bounty, others the humbling of the 
will, the patient bearing of slights and humiliations. Some will 
exact the utmost sacrifice, of which human nature is capable, 
others only the willing acquiescence in the monotonous round of 
distasteful duties. Yet, if in each the Divine Will be humbly 
sought and patiently performed, the corruptible vessel of time wiil 
be filled with an incorruptible treasure. 

By patience, therefore, all that the moment offers, be it good 
or evil, is accepted, and the soul enabled to grow in virtue un- 
disturbed by passions. So necessary, indeed, is patience, that it 
would seem impossible for man, without it, to pursue the path 
of perfection to the end. For, as St Thomas remarks, patience 
removes those obstacles to the exercise of virtue, which are raised 
by adversity. Thus patience alone ensures that tranquility, in 
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which man may truly be said to possess his soul. 
TRENE MARINOFY. 








CONTEMPLATION AND COMMUNITY 

The importance of human life is seen from the end towards 
which it tends. That which gives a human being his unique value 
und place in the symphony of creation is his possession of an im- 
mortal soul made by God, for God, and whose duty it is to become 
“worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called,’’ which is the 
“lot of the saints in light.”’ This is the dominant theme inter- 
woven throughout the fiery melody of God's love for the human 
soul, and the integrating principle for all human activity. The 
fecundity of the divine self-contemplation is made manifest in 
His creative love which has ordained all things so that they form 
a far away reflection, a passing shadow of those riches of beauty 
and order whose plenitude is in Him. ‘‘For the invisible things 
of Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made; His eternal power also 
and divinity.’" The social structure, therefore, composed of a 
community of persons mystically united through charity, one in 
grace yet diverse in operation, whispers of the Trinity of Persons 
in God. The very fact that we all partake of the same divine life 
obliges each, through charity, to serve and purticipate in the 
necessary Mass of his brothers sanctification, in order that we 
muy become “‘ a chosen race, royal priesthood, holy nation.” 
And the fundamental unit of this greater unity is the family, 
natural and supernatural, both motivated by the same principle 
of love, though differently directed us to the immediate end, and 
each affording to its members an ideal and natural context for 
the plenary development of those powers within the person whose 
need of fulfilment occasions their unity. 

In the natural family whose members are normally ordained 
to the service of the community, the means chosen are in propor- 
tion to the end in view, and ure us manifold as the needs of the 
community itself. In the supernatural family, whose vocation is 
to God, there is ulso diversity, but diversity in method and not 
in kind. And although the one seeks God indirectly through the 
service of his fellow men, and the other immediately, the same 
divine commund, to seek God, is incumbent upon all. The life 
of prayer and contemplation, being an abiding in the Lord, consti- 
tutes a state with its own validity, and the proper means for 
deepening and apprehending our baptismal union with God. 

Contemplation which is a donum Dei, but normally given to 
those who faithfully seek to realize the riches of the divine in- 
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dwelling, is an affective intuition of the Divinity resulting from 
the practice of the moral and theological virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, especially wisdom and understanding, and is the 
first supernatural bud of the grace pregnant soul whose full blos- 
som will flower in eternity under the sun of the Beatific Vision. 
It is in this bending of the whole will-energy towards God through 
the practice of the “‘threefold rhythm of the virtues,’’ through 
prayer which feeds the nascent sanctity in the soul, that the reli- 
gious family achieves its own special justification. There is a third 
vocation within the religious sphere which, although it may be 
complimentary to the second, is by no means necessarily identical] 
with it. There has been, is, and can be, a fully valid and plenary 
religious life without the addition of the priestly state, which 
forms a necessary part in the hierarchical functions of human 
society, and is the completion of that priesthood we received in 
baptisim, and the divinely ordained channel through which God 
is pleased to confer His graces upon mankind. But although the 
priest is obliged to the life of perfection as a priest and a person, 
he is not, nevertheless, obliged to the state of perfection, nor 
should the layman seeking the state of perfection be constrained 
to the priestly state, a third vocation which may, or may not, be 
conjoined to the second. 

The more one considers the tragic muddle in which modern life 
has involved itself, the more it becomes apparent that there is 
a desperate need to return to the basic things, to appreciate the 
fundamental sanity of the Christian life and values which acknow- 
ledges the whole man, the person, theological man the image of 
God rather than man conceived in a purely humanistic, ration- 
alistic, biological, sociological, or economic capacity. Ever since 
the second great act of disobedience und pride, which has resulted 
in the crucifixion of the whole of mankind, when man broke away 
from his proper setting within the unity of the church, the sempi- 
ternal rainbow of God’s love, the visible promise that nevermore 
need man be plunged in the mortal deluge of unredeemed sin, he 
has, mostly unconsciously, constantly resought that little path, 
straight and narrow (though how broad compared with the Totali- 
tarian road!), leading to the garden where God was wont to walk 
with Adam in the cool of the evening. This echo of St Augustine’s 
great search can only be regarded as the fundamental and inevit- 
able expression of the need of the part for ifs whole, the incom- 
plete for completion. The desire for integration, even though it 
be only of the momentary, sensory kind, as experienced in 
sensual acts, and the failing to find it, has rendered most modern 
efforts sterile, if not actually dangerous, because applied without 
reference to the needs of man as a person and the child of God. 
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Man is restless and ill at ease because capax Dei; and deter- 
mined to achieve at least a material beatitude. And the fact of 
the Church nailed to the cross with her Spouse, is an ever present 
reminder, which he intuitively recognizes, that it profits a man 
little, though he gain the whole world, if he suffer the loss of his 
own soul. It is a conflict of values, the finite and infinite, a con- 
tinuation of the struggle between heaven and hell, God and 
Lucifer. It is a continuous re-enactment of that drama which 
took place between Christ and the Devil in the desert, and the 
Church answers with Christ, ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone.”’ 

The task before the individual Christian is the concrete mani- 
festation of the positivity of Christian ethics, the shewing forth 
of Christ untili He come. ‘‘Let your light so shine before all 
men,’’ here is the principle for a dynamic Christianity. We are 
called upon to exercise the priestly function of communicating 
God to the world, and this can only be effectively carried out by 
a fresh affirmation of our need for prayer and contemplation as 
the proper motivating agents of the spiritual life, and, in order 
that our efforts may receive the maximum cogency, assure to them 
the proper context within which they may attain, normally, their 
finest expression. 

This brings us again to a consideration of the family, the first 
unit of the social structure, the spiritual poverty or richness of 
which can make or mar a nation. The natural family reproducing 
itself, the Martha busied about many things, the supernatural 
family, reproducing God, the Mary from whom her necessary part 
must not be taken, the two sisters whose separate functions are 
complimentary, and essential to the well being of the mystical 
whole. The soul and body symphonically uniting the complexus 
of an organic entity. At the moment much effort is being made 
to ensure that Martha shall continue to be busy, in her own home 
if possible, and that her children shall be assured of a just wage. 
But what about Mary? In these days when only pragmatism, 
with its doctrine of visible results, is considered to be of worth, 
und the whole balance of life is tipped end-ways in the mad rush 
towards undisciplined, unco-ordinated, and only too often un- 
thinking effort, we need more than ever to emphasize the utter 
necessity for a contemplation, aesthetic, sociological, scientific, 
rooted in a religious contemplation which is their basis and unify- 
ing principle. For contemplation is the safeguard of ordered 
action. From the fecundity of the Ecclesia orans atque contem- 
plans, emerges the voice of the Ecclesia docens, from contempla- 
tion proceeds action, from the mutual contemplation of the Father 
and Son, bursts forth the ineffable glory of the Holy Spirit, a love 
pulsating stream of purest activity, the principle of God’s im- 
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measurably rich grace-life, the Dominum vivificantem. 

In this weary age of universal disillusionment and shoddy values, 
the cry of the ancient Prophet may be repeated of us, ‘*‘For lack 
of vision the people perish.’’ We do not suggest that all may, or 
can, become contemplatives, but all are called to put on the new 
man, the Christ, the holy and elect of God, and all need, there- 
fore, in addition to the Sacraments, the strength and vision which 
comes from prayer, and prayer, again, is nourisihed by reading 
and study, and direct contact with the things of the Faith. 

The Catholic, at least in this country, tends to represent a small 
Christian isle surrounded by an ocean of paganism or indifference, 
so that he is largely driven back on his own resources, apart from 
the weekly half-hour at Mass, and the pious sodality, from which 
to draw what he needs to sustain his spiritual life. The formation 
of medium sized centres of contemplation and liturgical piety, 
situated in and near towns, and easily accessible to all, could pro- 
vide the empirically observed need of the short retreat, and might 
well become the focal points for local Catholic action. The possi- 
bilities of such centres are enormous. 

When St Benedict, who was a layman, and who founded his 
order for laymen, wrote his Rule, it was with the sole intention 
of creating schools of the Lord’s service, workshops where the 
instruments of perfection could be used to the best advantage, 
but, above all, he intended the formation of the religious family. 
In the absolute sense of the word he was not the creator of a new 
form of religious life. He was essentially a man of tradition, and 
he based his ideas on the teachings of the ancient Fathers and 
traditional Christianity. What distinguishes his Rule from all 
others and gives him his title of Patriarch of Western Monasticism 
was his genius for selecting the essentials, and forming them into 
a way of life which is the very norm of Christianity, which breathes 
order, lucidity, and moderation, and allows to the individual soul 
its own characteristically personal approach to God. It is, as he 
says, ‘‘but a little Rule for beginners,’’ and he ordains nothing 
harsh or contrary to human nature therein. The Spirituality which 
springs from this Rule has moulded generations of saints and men 
of prayer, souls of great diversity of talent and temperament, 
imparting a fundamental family likeness, not through any system 
of minute regularization and regimentation, but through the in- 
trinisic theocentricitiy of the Rule itself. The spirit of the Rule 
is in the ‘“‘positive flowering of love rathen than the negative 
uprooting of vice,’’ in adoration rather than penitence. 

The Benedictine life, set within the rigid structure of the liturgy. 
the opus Dei, takes on a classical formalism which is a natural 
safeguard against the individualistic devotions of modern piety, 
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good as they may be in themselves, but which, nevertheless, 
tend to prevent a proper comprehension of the unity of the mys- 
ticial body focalised through active participation in the liturgy and 
which should make of the Mass, for example, a concelebration 
with the priest. Such a rule would be ideally suited as the basis 
of a group of lay contemplatives. The first thing such a group 
would have to gain would be experience of community life, and 
the gradual acquisition of a tradition peculiar to the community 
itself, so that those coming after would receive a definite forma- 
tion in accordance with the agreed aims. The amount of observ- 
ance, too, should be dictated by the necessities of the moment. 

It is almost certain that a group of this nature would be depen- 
dent for a long time upon the pooled income gained from the 
normal occupations of its members, and this rather suggests the 
manner of its starting. It would, at first, be composed of people 
who, during the day, carried on their ordinary work, returning at 
night to the community house for the common meal, the recita- 
tion of as much of the Office as could be reasonably fitted in, 
prayer, spiritual reading, and recreation. Those who wished to 
live in community but where prevented from doing so, by reason 
of work or studies, could nevertheless remain spiritually united, 
observing the same rules and regulations, and participating fully 
during holidays or whenever possible. 

The dedicatory aspect of monasticism might be emphasized by 
i, promise of the three great religious vows, providing they were 
conceived as binding much less vigorously. Poverty, understood 
as the frugal use of the things of this world, the pooling in the 
common fund of the greater part of one’s income, the possession 
of nothing of oneself but of everything in Christ. Chastity, under- 
stood of mind and body, and the pure intention to do all things 
that God may be glorified. Obedience, understood as the conse- 
eration of one’s will to God’s service, and in the Benedictine 
tradition, the recogniton of the Superior, whatever his failings of 
mind or body, as the Christ.. St Benedict is most insistent upon 
this last, and it should be an empirically observed fact that form 
and order are vital to the existence of anything as a definite thing. 
Where there is no such preservative structure there is at once 
chaos and indeterminism. But it is no corpse-like obedience that 
St Benedict asks of his sons, but a willing and joyful assent to 
what may be required of them, so that the virtue of obedience 
flows directly through the Superior into the heart of God Himself. 

Thus, we have in essence the whole of the monastic life. For 
a long time such a body would be primarily concerned with be- 
coming rather than doing, but who can fortell the manifold uses 
it might ultimately serve? Tn these times no stone should be left 
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unturned which, by the turning, though it cost a little hardship, 
might contribute something to heal the mortal malady from which 
we suffer for, adrift from God, who is as necessary to our life as 
oxygen itself, the individual and national soul is as the dead leaf 
blown before the wind of the prevailing doctrine of the moment. 

‘‘Hear O Israel, the Commandments of life; give ear that thou 
mayest hear wisdom. How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art 
in thy enemies land? Thou art grown old in a strange country, 
thou art defiled with the dead; thou art counted with them that 
go down into hell. For if thou hadst walked in the way of God, 
thou hadst surely dwelt in peace forever. Learn where is wisdom, 
where is strength, where is understanding, that thou may know 
also where is length of days and life, where is the light of the eyes 
und peace.’’ Where else, indeed, can be strength, wisdom, under- 
standing, most vibrant life, truth, beauty, and love, but in God 
who made all things, sustains all things, and who spoke to men 
by His Chosen One, saying ‘‘Come unto me all ye who travail and 
we heavy laden, and ye shall find rest for your souls.”’ 

Louis LAILAVoIX. 








REVIEWS 
Tue Mass: From SHADOWS TO THE TRUTH. By Arthur J. Clarke, 
C. SS. R. (Burns Oates, 7s. 6d.) 

The first burst of enthusiasm for the Liturgical Movement has 
happily subsided. Happily, because bursts of enthusiasm lead to 
excesses, and the simple Catholics of the last twenty years have 
often had to sustain a great deal of nonsense in matters of external 
religion under the title of the liturgy. Now there is greater hope 
of balance, as Catholics begin to relate more easily the external 
trappings of vestments, chants, offices and ceremonies to the basic 
principles of worship. They have begun to see the importance of 
these things in relation to the Mass. Here Fr Clarke’s book has 
appeared most opportunely. In a brief space he covers all the 
essential features of the Mass without allowing himself to be 
drawn aside into modern theological discussions. He explains the 
daily Mystery in simple and vivid language God himself has ex- 
plained the Mystery in images that the most uneducated can 
understand in the vestigia of the Old Testament, and Fr Clarke 
makes very effective use of that explanation. He also introduces 
history not simply to explain how the modern Mass has developed 
for the sake of the Liturgical gnostic, but to enable the laity to 
assist at the Mystery with greater undertsanding. The chapter on 
the share of the people in the Mass (chapter 9) is particularly 
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balanced without lack of force. The author, recalling Pius X’s 
demand for active participation, shows how this can be carried out 
by the unlettered peasant telling his beads, how the Church has 
never insisted on a fixed and unvariable form of assistance at 
Mass, but finally how this active participation must follow the 
movement of the Mass and cannot be fulfilled by purely indi- 
vidualistic devotions during Mass. 

The book is also an interesting example of the impossibility of 
ignoring modern discussions, and of the way in which dogma never 
develops apart from the spiritual life of the Church. For although 
Fr Clarke has successfully avoided any direct adherence to Pére 
de la Taille or to his opponents, he has necessarily become in- 
volved in the ideas that have come into Catholic consciousness 
through these discussions. Thus, in reference to the sacrifice of 
Calvary, he speaks of the ‘‘Oblation’’ which includes the Agony 
in the Garden, and the ‘‘Immolation’’ which begins after the 
Agony, and this distinction is seen in the Mass, the division being 
made before the Consecration. The source of these ideas must be 
Pére de la Taille’s Mysterium Fidei; and yet Father Clarke insists 
on the actual offering which our Lord makes in every Mass, in a 
manner which is certainly not to be found in the work of the 
learned Jesuit. Fr Clarke therefore lacks precision on the manner 
of the Mass’s participation in Calvary. He does not intend to 
write precise theology for the schools. But this lack of precision 
shows, firstly, that the modern discussions cannot be written off 
us irrelevant (they have played an essential part in the develop- 
ment of this doctrine), and secondly, that we have nof yet reached 
the point when the problems first raised by the Reformers have 
become fully assimilated by Catholic piety. But this book shows 
that that point is considerably nearer than it was thirty years ago. 
The book is to be recommended to all Catholics. 

ConraD PEpLErR, O.P. 


''He ScHOOL OF PRAYER. - By Olive Wyon. (Student Christian 
Movement Press, 6s.) 

There is a warm persuasiveness about this book that one rarely 
meets in treatises on prayer, and one feels that the writer will 
easily succeed in encouraging the puzzled and the disheartened 
to give prayer another trial, and may well stimulate the more 
proficient to intensify their efforts. Miss Wyon thinks that the 
weakness and conventionality of contemporary Christianity is due 
to ignorance, to carelessness and haphazard methods in spiritual 
matters. To counteract this she has written this refreshing and 
practical book, basing it almost exclusively on standard Catholic 
authorities, but allowing her own personal experience to breathe 
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spirit and life into the dry bones of scientific exposition. She treats 
sucesscively of prayer and the Will of God, prayer and life, dis- 
tractions, the employment of Scripture as a basis of meditation, 
prayer and the spirit of adoration, with a chapter on affective and 
contemplative prayer. The last few pages are devoted to an ex- 
planation of God’s purpose in prayer, in which she dwells on the 
idea that prayer is not individualistic but concerns the whole 
Mystical Body of the Church. It is a plea for unity that deserves 
our sympathy and endorsement. The book ends with a plan of 
meditations sufficient to cover a month, and a select bibliography. 
Hueu Tarzort, O.Cist. 


THE Nationa LirurGicaL WEEK. Reports for 1941 and 1942. 
(The Benedictine Liturgical Conference, Ferdinand, Indiana. 
U.S.A. $1.50 each.) 


The organisers of these American Liturgical Weeks are to be 
congratulated, not only for producing their reports so well— 
reports that have become an established feature of current litur- 
gical literature—but for choosing the great central liturgical 
themes for consideration and for emphasizing the practical needs 
of the parish. We have, I think, viewed the liturgy from the point 
of view of the parish priest and parish priests have always taken 
a notable part in these conferences. This is important and consol- 
ing, for if the liturgy does not flourish in the parish, it can hardly 
be said to flourish at all. Palestrina in the Cathedral is no com- 
pensation for dumb congregations in the parish church. 

The main theme of the 1941 Conference was ‘‘The Living 
Parish’’ beginning with the Mass as the centre of all things and 
working out to the “‘Liturgy and Catholic Action,’’ the argument 
related step by step to the needs of the parish. In 1942, the sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Praise of God,’’ and while due place was given to 
the Mass, it was possible for the first time to give adequate atten- 
tion to the Divine Office. I gather the impression that the pro- 
spects of restorinig Vespers and Compline to their place in parish 
worship are even more remote in America than in England. 

Excellent as these reports may be, I cannot help thinking that 
they are more important as records of the way Americans are 
thinking and of what they are doing about the liturgy. I do not 
recollect anyone saying this—perhaps they are too polite—but it 
needs saying that the individual papers rarely, if ever, provide new 
thoughts or cast new light on the ancient truths. They are nearly 
always highly competent, heavily documented, and, it must be 
confessed, a little dull. One would hardly read them for fun—not 
that one is supposed to—and even the almost verbatim reports of 
the discussions only rarely throw up such gems as “‘the jitterbug 
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priest.’’ (A priest was the perpetrator of this.) 

All the same, it is good to know that the reports of the 194% 
Conference (which had to be curtailed) will appear shortly, for no 
one interested in the liturgy would like to be without these reports, 
which spur us on to emulate, if not the literary style of Americans, 
then certainly their energy and enthusiasm. 

J. D. CricHTon. 


THE PiLGRim ConTINUES His Way. Translated by R. M. French. 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) 


Here we have an unexpected continuation of The Way of a 
Pilgrim, translated from Russian by Mr French in 1930. The first 
of its three sections is a simple narrative of pilgrimage in Western 
Russia, with all the attractiveness and interest of the previously 
published part. The other two sections are a discussion on prayer, 
in the form of very unconvincing dialogue, and are only doubtfully 
written by the same hand as the rest of the work. ; 

Mr French remarks that in this discussion ‘‘some things are 
said which sound strange to Western ears.”’ Perhaps ‘‘to many 
Western ears’’ would have been more exact. For what strikes the 
present reviewer is that, putting accidentals aside, these sections 
on prayer might well have been written in the West; much of 
what is said could have been written by, for example, the Car- 
melite Brother Lawrence. And one of its faults, the almost ex- 
clusive advocacy of a particular ‘“‘method’’ of prayer, is a fault 
not unknown among Western devotional writers. 

The English of Mr French’s translation is refreshingly good; and 
he has given us not only a useful spiritual book but also a further 
small contribution to the better understanding of West and East. 

D.A. 





The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
BY 
Erich Przywara, 8.J. 
Translated by Thomas Corbishley, S.J. 


Translator’s Note. 

The name of Fr. Erich Przywara will be chiefly familiar to 
English readers through his “‘Augustine Synthesis’’ and ‘‘New- 
man Synthesis.’’ In ‘‘Majestas Divina’’ he has attempted what 
may be described as an interpretation of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St Ignatius. Many people find the Spiritual Exercises a 
baffling work. Even those who are familiar with the practice of 
making retreats may fall into a literalism in their study of the 
text which prevents their seeing the movement of thought and 
feeling which makes the book of the Exercises the powerful 
instrument that it can be. It seems to be the great merit of Fr. 
Przywara’s work that it brings out the pattern woven by the 
words of St. Ignatius, and by linking up the language of the 
Exercises with St. Ignatius’s other writings—his Constitutions 
and Letters in particular—clarifies that often misunderstood 
thing,-‘‘Ignatian Spirituality.”’ 

In this first section, the author is concerned to underline the 
general dispositions of mind and heart that are required of one 
who would learn aright the lessons that St Ignatius is seeking to 
teach. The section is entitled ‘‘Solitude’’ because a certain 
solitude of spirit, expressed in the practice of silence and with- 
drawal characteristic of a retreat, is fundamental if the exer- 
citant is to draw near to God. 

The translator has adopted the device of printjng his version 
in short phrases simply iz order to make it possible for the Eng- 
lish reader to cope with the massive German sentences of the 
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original. Fr Przywara has a habit of building up great syntac- 
tical structures which have to be taken apart in an English 
rendering. But, in spite of the often poetical flavouring of the 
language, the work is a prose work, and any poetical rhythms 
that may be detected in the English are entirely accidental. 


SOLITUDE 
} 


Alone... 
drooping now all the blossoms of your spring, 
all your summer and golden autumn 
merged in a strangely cold November lifelessness 
the last drops of your life 
falling 
in a melancholy drizzle. 


Your hands go out 
to clasp hands that aforetime warmed yours. . . . 
nothing 
but chill solitude 


And this last solitude 

is not like any of those former solitudes that went before it 
and are now grown into one 

and each of these solitudes of your life, 

was it not the life of your life? 


You were sheltered in your mother’s lap 
over your head a father’s protecting hand; 
but it was only a dream 

then a dream-vision of what was to be 

now only a dream 

from which one day on a sudden you awoke 
clear daylight beating upon astonished eyes 
and you knew what way was before you 
where father and mother must remain behind; 
you must go on alone 

left to yourself 

into unknown lands afar. 


You found comrades 

trusty companions to go with you 

often so close to you that they seemed to be another self 
but when solitude terrified you 

and you thought they were so near 
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so much a part of you 

that in their love your solitude must disappear 

like clouds in the waxing sunshine; 

was it not just then that the doors closed more tightly than ever 
until you learned that every man has his own solitude 

not to be broken into by created hands? 


Who shares your solitude 

Who is of His very Essence Solitude 

so much so that It is a Solitude of complete Self-Sufficiency 
in the Infinite Fullness of His own life 

that His Self-Sharing 

is not the seeking of one in need 

but the giving of One who has no needs, 

that Life with Him is no straitening solitude 

but Infinity inexhaustible. 


Every created thing wears a double aspect - - - 
however bountiful and firm-set the earth abides of itself 
however rich and blooming of itself the plant 

however passionate »ud throbbing life pulses of itself 
however unfettered by Space and Time moves the Spirit 
another strange invisible Face 

peers through this familiar visible world, 

through this tangible an Intangible, 

a Face that becomes more visible 

the more remote that other, 

a Face that flashes nearer to you 

the greater your aloofness from that other; 

if you stand off from It as in the presence of the Holy 
It approaches 

“His invisibility . . . is manifested in that which is visible.’’ 


Therefore occur 

these solitudes of your life, 

therefore are they the true life of your life 

since in them the true inner Face of all that is 

reveals Itself; 

for during them the veil falls 

the veil that else for your eyes of flesh and blood shrouds ultimate 
[Reality ; 

in their unstirring peace 

the one only GOD speaks to your soul 

that in Him your solitude may be resolved 

into the fullness of Life Invisible with Him, 

that now you may “‘find’’ all in Him 

“Him in all things and them all in Him.’’ 
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‘The more our soul finds herself alone and apart 

the readier does she make herself to draw near to her Creator 
{and Lord, 

and to attain Him; 

and the closer she comes to Him 

the more does she dispose herself to*receive graces and gifts 

from his Divine and Supreme Goodness.’ 


2. 
But 
just as your life with father and mother 
your life with your fellow-travellers 
was not something temporary 
an hour with them and then no more 
a life with only a part of yourself 
so that actually only what you did affected them 
not what you were 
a life on the visible plane in a visible way 
a life of the senses only not of the soul, 
no 
just as it is far truer to say that your happiness 
lay in the fact that they were the life of your life 
always with you and for you and.in you, 
even as you yourself are 
always with you and for you and in you 
so that all your thinking 
was a thinking-with-them 
your feeling and dreaming a feeling and dreaming-with-them 
your operations co-operation 
your fear a fellow-fear, 
and was not your greatest bliss 
your invisible life with them? 
ah, is it not true that your communion with them 
did not begin 
until their life became the breath of yours, 
until in a silence from the world and from men 
their voices spoke to you with greater clearness 
and you answered 
in the mute ecstasy of holy love? 


Was not the way of your love of them 

that it began by speculation about them 

an analytical reflection 

in order to arrive at the certainty of a knowledge 
intimate to your heart? 
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and did not all knowledge slowly change 
into a converse and commerce of the heart 
a silent unbroken communion? 

did not all interchange of words 

even words unspoken 

merge into wordless, soundless, intimate seeing and listening 
feeling, touching, savouring 

until two should become one thing in love 
beyond all fear of sundering 

by Space or Time 

or Death? 


even so 
does the very God wish to enter with you 

into the ineffable solitude of Life Everlasting, 

not any more in analytical speculation about Him 

but in ‘‘knowledge intimate to the heart’’ 

such that the eye of your soul pierce through the husk 
to the bliss within, 

that even this knowledge pass 

to an inwardly reverent converse and commerce 
“even as friend talks to friend 

or servant to master 

discussing all his affairs with him 

and asking counsel’’; 


so that in the end even this speech and intercourse pass in turn 


into an unbroken indescribable seeing 

of His invisible glory 

a hearing of His voice ‘‘in gentle whispering’ 
‘the savouring and tasting of the fragrance 

of the tenderness and sweetness of the Divinity’’; 
so that as your external life trembles and stirs 
breathes and pulses 

through all your senses, 

they all bathed in Him, 

the whole undiminished vitality of vour life 
may thrust inwards 

to where you lead your life with the living God 
“lover of life’ 

Life Eternal; 

so that the world in which you really live 

is no longer this visible perishable world 

but the invisible imperishable; 

so that all the external life of this visible world 
is but an invitation ever-renewed 
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to the invisible, 

all human speech 

human action 

human love 

an incessant incitement and incentive 

to that inner speech, activity, love 

with your God 

in whom you live and move and have your being; 
so that all your created life among things created 
is for you a “‘ceaseless drawing nigh”’ 

an intimate unification 

in growing love 

with your Creator and Lord” 

since ‘‘you realise how the whole of Mternal God 
is in all creatures 

giving them being and sustenance 

through His Infinity and Presence.’ 


Thus is your life with Him 

a life of inexhaustible vitality 

for ‘‘not excess of knowledge about objects 
satisfies and satiates the soul 

but to perceive and savour them intimately.’’ 


3. 


When the door of a soul sought to open to you 
when the voice of her love called softly to you 
who was it that led you 

into her inmost secret room, 

how did you come to approach nearer and nearer 
step by step 

slowly at first, slowly 

until one day the door closed behind vou 
softly, softly 

and there was made one single solitude 

of blissful love? 


Was it not because your soul, too, had thrown itself open 


without reserve 

to the least stirring of every breath 
of hers, 

because your eyes had become wholly 
her eyes 

to see only what she saw 

as she saw it, 
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your ear hers 

your feelings her feelings 

your touch her touch 

your desire 

utterly and wholly one 

with her desire 

your fear her fear 

your very thinking 

a thinking of her thoughts 
your will 

identified with hers .. . 

so that now you felt and heard 
touched, saw 

feared, thought, willed 

exactly as did she? 

Was it not because you surrendered yourself 
to her 

utterly 

lost yourself 

in her 

only to find yourself 

greater in stature 

richer in sheer bliss 

in her love. . . 

so that the measure of her power 
to fill you with ecstatic joy 
was the degree of your surrender 
in utter confidence, 

that she herself 

drew you into herself 

herself becoming your guide 
to that secret room? 


And behold 

that which amongst men 

is finite and ephemeral 

since of necessity all love must encounter 
the limits of the created. . . 

GOD ‘ 
the Infinite 

offers to you an approach to Himself 
that is without limit, 

Himself the guide 

to Himself. 
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For in the solitudes of your life 

a blissful solitude with Him opens out 
full of grace. 

For He Himself is calling you 

opening the door for you. 

Your self-realisation is ‘“‘to enter 

with soul wide-open 

in a surrender of boundless self-dedication 
to your Creator and Lord, 

offering Him all your desire and longing 
and your whole freedom 

that His Divine Majesty may dispose of you 
of your person and all you have 

according to His most holy Will.’’ 


For this is ‘‘the great universal law: 

the more entirely a man surrenders to God 

the more complete his giving 

his joy in giving 

to His Divine Majesty 

the more bounteous shall he find Him in return 
the more apt will he daily become 

to receive in full measure 

the graces and gifts of the Spirit.’’ 


‘*Sacrifice of himself and all that he has 
to God 


as though he were a snowflake falling from heaven.” 
[To be Continued. } 








CARMELITE TRIPTYCH 
BY 
LaNcELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Some twenty years ago Pius XI pointed out how important is 
the role of the contemplative in the Church. He said that they 
‘‘who assiduously fulfil the duty of prayer and penance contri- 
bute much more to the increase of the Church and the welfare 
of mankind than those who labour in tilling the Master’s field; 
for unless the former drew down from heaven a shower of divine 
graces to water the field that is being tilled, the evangelical 
labourers would reap indeed from their toil a more scanty crop.’”! 
It is true that his words were addressed to cloistered religious, 





(1) Apostolic Constitution Umbratilem, Acta Ap. Sedis, xvi, 388. 
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but they are none the less of universal application. 

Signs are not wanting that the truth of the Pope’s words is 
beginning to be understood outside the cloister. It is surely not 
without significance, too, that Pius XI should, just a year- after 
writing the words quoted above have canonized St Theresa of 
Lisieux and made her Patroness of Missions, and a year after- 
wards declared St John of the Cross a Doctor of the Church. 
St Theresa was a Carmelite nun living in the direct tradition of 
the two great Carmelite teachers, St Teresa of Avila and St John 
of the Cross, and the Little Way that she describes in her 
Histoire d’une dme interprets to modern readers the essence of 
the teaching of these Carmelite masters, and points out its 
application to modern needs and conditions. In this she is 
important as they in their day, no less than in our own, were 
important for another reason—namely, that living as they did in 
full flood of the counter-reformation they yet carried on the 
traditional in their teaching on the spiritual life and prayer. 
They were masters, certainly, original therefore, but their doc- 
trine develops and carries forward the traditions of medieval 
spirituality, and reaches back thus to the early days of Chris- 
tianity. 

If there was one distinctive mark of the old school of spiritual- 
ity and its exponents it was this: that they held out contempla- 
tion as the normal reward of the spiritual life. It is a pity there- 
fore that the helpful spiritual teaching of the older masters of 
prayer has so often in later years been obscured, and that so 
many fail to make the fundamental distinction between what 
may be called that contemplative prayer which comes within 
the purview of practical life and the extraordinary mystical 
states which belong to the very few.? 

Much of the difficulty has been caused, no doubt, by the many 
controversies, turning to a great extent on nomenclature and 
classification, among theologians. But not entirely so. It is re- 
assuring to see signs of an awakening interest in these matters, 
and we may perhaps find that the influence of the Saint of 
Lisieux counts for much therein. In spite of a very great deal 
that has been written about her, the reading of what she wrote 
—the story of her life—shews clearly that her Little Way is still 
the hard way of the Cross, expressed in very different language, 
no doubt, but her teaching in substance the same as that of her 
master St John. . 

Conditions of modern life call for that teaching and its appli- 
cation with ever increasing urgency; the whole future of religion 
and its part in the world will depend not so much on external 





(2) Cf. Western Mysticism by Dom Cuthbert Butler, 0.S.B. 
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uctivities—however good they are in themselves—but on all 
those contemplative souls—monk or nun, priest or layman— 
who will be that little leaven which shall, please God, leaven 
the whole. 

For such reasons as these Mr Sencourt’s 3 and Miss Sackville- 
West’s 4 books seemed opportune at the present time. Particu- 
larly does the idea of a framed portrait of St John of the Cross 
arouse interest—a portrait with the background fully painted in, 
not so as to distract from the main subject, but as an explana- 
tion of the man, the friar and the saint of sixteenth century 
Spain. For St John of the Cross has been so often woefully mis- 
understood—from Huysmans in La Cathédrale with his un 
savant et un saint qui n’avait aucun sentiment de l’art . . . . to 
Miss Sackville-West’s “‘there was an element of pantheism in 
him.’”’ 

It is, therefore, all the more unfortunate that Carmelite and 
Poet does not live up to one’s expectation of it. In great part, 
for the events of St John’s life and their sequence, it follows 
the monumental work by Fr Bruno, O.D.C., St John of the 
Cross (London, 1932), a translation of the first French edition 
with additional matter by the late Fr Benedict Zimmerman, 
O.D.C. This was the first satisfactory life of St John of the 
Cross, and is based on all the available documents; in following 
it it would seem that Mr Sencourt could hardly err. Yet err he 
does. From many instances one may cite the account of St 
John’s clothing and profession (he seems to have ‘‘telescoped”’ 
the two clear accounts in Bruno) his life as a Carmelite, and 
the episode of the Saint’s imprisonment at Toledo. 

The escape from the prison in the Carmelite priory at Toledo 
he all but denudes, whether by compression or intentionally, of 
any element of the miraculous. He is, of course, entitled to do 
this, but since he refers us to Bruno for his facts readers also 
are entitled to know his reasons for differing from his authority. 
In treating this important episode in St John’s life, while he 
describes in almost too lurid detail the hardships the Saint 
underwent, he fails to bring out clearly the facts underlying the 
case. It was a question of a conflict of jurisdiction, and both 
parties acted in good faith, but the Calced, however abhorrent 
to modern sentiment is their treatment of St John, seem to have 
kept generally within the letter of the law against rebels in Bl. 
John Soreth’s Constitutions of 1462: de contumacibus et rebelli- 





(3) Robert Sencourt: Carmelite and Poet. A framed portrait of St John of 
the Cross with his poems in Spanish. (Hollis and Carter, 15s. 0d.). 

(4) V. Sackville-West: The Eagle and the Dove. A Study in Contrasts. 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). 
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bus et se erigentibus contra majores et officia. | When this is 
known (and it is clearly stated in Bruno, and by Fr Benedict 
Zimmerman in his edition of The Book of Foundations by St 
Teresa—London, 1913) it shows the whole question in an entirely 
different light. 

Mr Sencourt concludes his account of St John's escape *‘(St 
John) found refuge with Santa Teresa’s nuns at San José... . 


Here he remained two months.’’ The only authority for this 
statement, given at the foot of the page, is ‘Bruno, pp. 180- 
190."" Reference to these pages shews, however, that St John 


left the convent that same night. The nuns were able, fortun- 
ately, to admit him to the enclosure for a short time—but long 
enough to evade those who were searching for him—because one 
of the nuns who was ill wanted to go to confession. Having 
heard her confession he went into the church (outside the en- 
closure) where he spent the rest of the day until evening, when 
he went to the hospital of Santa Cruz. 

One would hardly expect to find words of praise for Nicholas 
Doria in a life of St John of the Cross; anyone who wonders, 
however, whether all of Mr Sencourt’s harsh epithets are justi- 
fied, should read the relevant pages in Bruno. 

The chapter ‘‘What English literature explains’’ (chapter 20) 
is, to say the least, misleading. One feels that a sharper distinc- 
tion should have been drawn between Christian and non- 
Christian mysticism, for the comparisons proposed to us are 
capable of unfortunate interpretation to the reader who is not 
prepared to ponder.5 We are told in another part of the book of 
St John’s attachment to the Church and the Mass; such a state- 
ment concerning one whom the Church has declared a Doctor 
would seem unnecessary had not the author written what he has 
on page 200-1. It is untrue that St John’s works do not mention 
the Mass, ‘yet Mr Sencourt has to put the statement in italic. 

Carmelite and Poet is not easy reading. We are continually 
made to pause and wonder whether the author really meant to 
say what he has written: on page 22, for example, he speaks 
of ‘‘the solemn office of the Eucharist, in which Bread and wine 
were offered to God, that by making them holy He might change 
them till by mystery they became to those that received them 
the very Body, the very Blood, the very soul and power of 
Christ himself.’’ From other passages in the book we know that 
Mr Sencourt understands the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, 





(5) Surely if he needed an authority for the fact ‘‘that valid mystical 
experience is given to others than the conscious and deliberate contemplative 
Christian’? Mr Sencourt could have found better than the Anglican monk he 
quotes on page 211. 
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but such statements as the one quoted are unfortunate. 

The description of St John’s times and country provide much 
that is often wanting in the lives of the saints: but it is accom- 
panied by the habit (irritating to one reader at least) of giving 
everyone a Spanish handle to their name. St John appears 
throughout as Fray Juan de la Cruz, St Teresa is Madre Teresa 
(when she is not Santa Teresa). The many errors and the con- 
sistent writing for effect spoil this life of St John; it is called a 
framed portrait, but the frame is so thoroughly baroque that our 
view of St John is distorted by it. 

The Eagle and the Dove is a study of St Teresa of Avila and 
her namesake of Lisieux. Miss Sackville-West has succeeded 
in drawing a life-like portrait of St Teresa; with St Theresa of 
Lisieux she is less successful. One feels that she is trying hard 
to understand her subject, yet a certain (forgivable perhaps) 
repugnance to the whole style of the Histoire d’une dme makes 
constant war with the author’s good intentions. Miss Sackville- 
West provides, none the less, the key to some of those things 
which are likely to repel one type of mind not only in the life of 
St Theresa of Lisieux, but in the whole of the popular literature 
concerning her. She tells us that St Theresa was the daughter 
of a French provincial jeweller in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Whatever her teaching the style of it naturally 
reflects her age and circumstances. 

Miss Sackville-West is inclined, it seems, to make too much 
of the intricacies and multitudinous distinctions of mystical 
theology: it would have been better perhaps had she mastered 
some of them. She would not then have declared that St 
Theresa of Lisieux was no true mystic. She says that ‘‘S. 
Thérése practically re-invented the doctrine of Carmel for her- 
self.”’ It is true, of course, that before she became a nun 
Thérése Martin had begun to ‘‘set herself a rule of life entirely 
consonant with St John’s and St Teresa’s precepts of love and 
abnegation . . .’’ but it should be borne in mind that in addition 
to St Teresa’s works, some of which Miss Sackville-West allows 
she had heard in the refectory, St Theresa of Lisieux tells us in 
her autobiography ‘‘I have received much spiritual light through 
the works of St John of the Cross, and at the age of seventeen 
and eighteen they were my only spiritual food.’’ The book, in 
fact, illustrates the difficulty a non-Catholic has in understand- 
ing the depths of the Catholic spirit; despite her good intentions 
the authoress is just out of tune. 

Miss Sackville-West, with some justice, compares the Little 
Way of St Theresa to a lane by-passing the main road to heaven, 
though she makes it clear that it is still the way of the Cross. 
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St John of the Cross has left us an autograph drawing in which 
he, too, shews us the way to heaven: the narrow direct route is 
the hardest, but still the quickest, for it is the road of Nothing- 
ness. It is to this road that St Theresa of Lisieux directs us and 
labels it her Little Way. 








OUR CLAIMS FOR MERCY AND JUSTICE 
BY 
Luis or Granapa, O.P. 
Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey 


What love can be compared with this, that Thou, seeing that 
I was condemned to burn in eternal flames, moved by the com- 
passion of Thy heart, shouldst descend from heaven to the prison 
of this world and taking the likeness of a sinner, shouldst stand 
in my place and be sentenced to death for my debts? What plea 
of charity urged Thee so far, and was to urge Thee much farther, 
were it needful? 

O Jesus, our Redemption, our Love and our whole desire, 
what was the pity that moved Thee to take such a burden on 
Thee? How could I not love Him who showed me such clear 
testimonies of His intense love? He would be more senseless than 
the beasts, more cruel than tigers, harder than the rocks and 
iron, who would not let himself be conquered by such love. 

Not only our love but our confidence is strengthened by this 
blessing. For how should I not hope for grace and glory and for- 
giveness of my sins when I have such payment and such a Pay- 
master, who came forth from the presence ‘of God for them. If 
it was just that the innocent should be so punished and the 
treasure should be so cheapened because He wished to pay the 
debts of sinners, would it not be just that the guilty, for whom 
He paid, should be delivered from their evil doings and justified 
before God? Would it be right for justice to enter the house of 
the saint who owed nothing and execute on him such a terrifying 
rigour of justice and yet not have the mercy to visit the guilty, 
release him from his misdeeds and free him from penalties? It 
is more marvellous that God should be judged, condemned, pub- 
licly disgraced, and should die on the cross than that His enemy 
should be treated as a friend, and the traitor adopted as son after 
he had repented of his past treachery and turned to God; and 
since the greater action has been performed there is no reason 
for doubting of the lesser. 

Arouse Thy mercy, then, O Lord, and show clemency to the 
guilty, since justice arose and showed its harshness to the inno- 
cent, for though sinners do not deserve mercy on their own 
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account, it is owing to them for the sake of Thy beloved Son 
Who purchased it at so dear a cost to Him. It is mercy that 
they should be saved if we consider them, but justice if we 
look on Him, and justice is theirs when they adhere to Him. 

And since our Lord showed such charity in wishing to undergo 
these insults, in order to make satisfaction for His Father's 
honour, and to liberate men’s souls, it would be neither reason- 
able nor just that, a work so pleasing to His Father should remain 
unrewarded or be unknown to or unthanked for by the world. 
Command, Eternal Father, that men should be taught that 
justice was executed on Him, and let them tell that Thou didst 
wound Him for our sins: bid it be told to mankind that Thou 
didst wound Him for our sins and that His obedience, patience, 
humility and charity rejoiced Thee, and how high*a price Thou 
dost set on them. Order Thy Prophets, Thine Apostles, and 
Evangelists thus, and let heaven and earth reveal that Thou dost 
justly condemn and mercifully acquit; dost mortify and give 
life; cast down into the abyss and upraise-from it. Through Him 
Who, condemned to death, mounted the hill of Calvary, the 
crimes of the world are absolved, and because Thy Son was 
tortured and humiliated, we, heirs of death, have risen and be- 
come precious in Thy sight. Then blesséd be the innocence that 
was condemned, which has absolved so many found guilty, and 
the justice that was blasphemed and that justified so many 
sinners. 

And since Christ’s merits are countless and what He asks for 
on their account is the salvation of souls, doubtless His petition 
will not be refused. For it is not reasonable that He Who was 
so satiated with ignominy should be left thirsting for what He 
so ardently desired, nor that His tender Father should afflict a 
second time by refusing Him the gift of souls after having 
afflicted Him by tortures already. Christ received wounds in 
His body—let them bring the salvation He earned by them for 
our souls. He Who is just was treated as a sinner—let us, the 
sinners, be treated in God’s sight as just. He suffered the pains 
and death we owed, and descended to ‘‘the depths of the sea’’ 
(Ps. Ixviii, 3) by the anguish He bore: it is just that the Father 
should not punish a sin twice, but should acquit the debtor if 
he is penitent, since the merciful Surety has paid for him at so 
dear a cost. . . 

When David fled to the mountains from King Saul, Holy 
Scripture says that he became the prince of ‘‘all that were in 
distress and oppressed with debt’’ (I Kings, xxii, 2) and so is our 
true David, Who descended from the bosom of the Father to the 
desert of this world. For by order of the Eternal Father all are 
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rightly taught that by the agonizing death of His Son, gracious 
pardon is accorded to the guilty; and not only pardon, but the 
adoption of sons and the inheritance of heaven. And this was 
the adoption God made with our Noe, when the floods of the 
waters that fell had ceased, that He would make new contracts 
and covenants of peace and that rather should the mountains be 
moved and the hills should trembie than that He should cease 
to grant His mercy to those who, for the sake of this Son, should 
ask Him for it rightly. 








REVIEWS 
Tue CopE or Curist: An Interpretation of the Beatitudes. By 
Gerald Heard. (Cassell; 7s. 6d.). 

This is a sequel to The Creed of Christ, which studied the Uur 
Father: the Prayer establishes the conditions, the state of be:ng, 
in which alone the principles of the Sermon, and the Beatitudes 
in particular, become practicable. For the Beatitudes give us 
in effect, a commentary on the saying of our Lord that only they 
who hate their life shail find it—a saying which makes sense only 
in the light of that change-over, the re-birth, from self-centred- 
ness to God-centredness, which is expressed in the Our Father. 

The Beatitudes tell us how to be happy: not by looking for 
happiness but by precisely this process of ‘‘self-naughtmg’’ 
which is one aspect of the finding of infinite life. The poor in 
spirit are those who have learned to live not for the ego but for 
God; and so the kingdom is already theirs. Then the despair 
aroused by the ‘‘tears in things’’ is turned for them into a crea- 
tive compassion: “‘mourning is necessary because we have to 
die to much in which we assumed our happiness to live’’; but 
this sorrow is turned into joy because it can see the ‘‘redemptive 
process at work,’’ that process which makes of sin a felix culpa 
because it can lead to something richer than ‘‘unself-conscious 
innocency.’’ But again this process is something in which those 
who live the Beatitudes can join, must inevitably join: if you 
are docile enough to be tamed to God’s purposes you share in 
his life and his power, and it radiates out again from you: you 
have within you the divine gift of creative pity, the divine power 
which alone can make peace on earth. 

We live in desperate days because the ‘‘dream of a physical 
Utopia’’ has proved illusory, and to many the only alternative 
is despair: for the reality of the life and power of spirit, the 
meaning of ‘‘the kingdom of God is within you’’ is lost. We need 
to be told again and again that real power is inner power, that 
“we must be transcendental if we are ever to be in fact prac- 
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tical.’” And that is prec:sely the theme of this sincere and 
searching study of the Beatitudes, with its keen sense of their 
immediate relevancy to our plight and their practicality. True, 
there are a number of things which will jar on the Christian 
reader: there is a muddled sentence in which the divinity ‘of 
Christ seems to be rejected, and another sentence which disposes 
of the sacramental system; the sayings of the Buddha are put 
on a level with those of our Lord; and again the treatment of 
the first beatitude is marred by an apparent identification of 
‘‘self-naughting’’ with being poor-spirited—lacking in ‘‘go, guts 
and grit’’—which clearly will not square with the personality of 
our Lord, nor for that matter with the author’s apparently 
approving account of the character of Moses. (It is presumably 
this same line of thought which leads the author to the interest- 
ing but debatable conclusion that the highest saints are ‘‘in- 
visible’’ except at rare moments; and it is this also which causes 
him to contrast Christianity and ‘‘Chestertonianity’’: a surely 
indefensible position since, whatever we may think of Chesterton 
as an artist, we have no right to assert that his use of wit and 
intellect were not selfless and humble—there is no intrinsic in- 
compatibility). Finally, it will jar on some readers to find the 
Beatitudes fitted into the framework of Mr Heard’s theory of 
evolution. In spite of all this the fact remains: the book is, in 
substance, a commentary on the words of the Theologia Ger- 
manica: “‘Nothing burns in hell but the ego’’—and of the value 
of such a commentary there can be no doubt. 

There are some interesting sidelights on the question of the 
Fall in relation to the animals, and of their possible share in the 
effects of the ““‘redemptive process.”’ 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
OrFicium ET MissaE Pro Derunctis NECNON ExXSEQUIARUM 
Orpo: cura R. D. Joannis Lane. (Gill and Son; 5s.). 

It is convenient to have all the Latin prayers for the Dead set 
out cheaply and clearly. The volume includes all the Little 
Hours for All Souls Day as well as the Preface and Canon of the 
Mass. The only blemish is the Chant which though given in full 
ex editione typica Vaticana adamussim excerpto, as the title 
page boasts, is so poorly executed as to remind one of the worst 
days of chant printing of a century ago. Since the editor went 
to the trouble of providing the chant he should have seen to it 
that it was printed with the same clarity as the Latin text. Even 
without access to French liturgical presses this could have been 
done. C.P. 


Blackfriars, March, 1944 (Vol. I. No. 2). Price 6d. if purchased separately. 
The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
I. SOLITUDE (continued) 
BY 
ERICH PRzywarRa, S.J]. 
(Translated by Thomas Corbishley, S.J.) 


‘“* Eternal Lord of all things 

I offer myself to You 

with Your grace and help, 

if Your Most Sacred Majesty will deign 

to choose and admit me 

to such a life and such a state.”’ 

‘Take Lord and receive 

all my liberty 

my memory, my understanding, all my will 
all that I have and possess. 

You have given them to me 

to You Lord I give them back 

they are Yours 

dispose of them according to Your Will 
enough for me Your Love and Your Grace.”’ 
But your way to Him 

is a way forth from the world 

and from yourself 

“a going forth from oneself 


‘a going forward into one’s Creator and Lord.”’ 


‘“A man grows in love of the Spirit 

in proportion as he goes forth 

from self-love, self-will, self-seeking.’’ 

So long as your eye is held 

by the glory of that which is visible 

how can it become fit for tight invisible? 
so long as your ear is deafened 
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by the din of that which is corruptible 

how can it fail to miss the ‘‘ gentle whisper ”’ 

in which the Lord draws nigh? 

In fetters were you born 

clinging to tangible things; 

helpless kinship with the world and self 

is your inheritance; 

a holy detachment is the task that summons you 

for the things of earth; 

a holy abstinence is the duty that awaits you 

‘** to rid yourself of all inordinate attractions.”’ 

But if this tendency in its ultimate roots 

is not something common to you and to other men 

since it is not so much a tendency which your nature has 

as rather one which your nature is 

—your nature in so far as it lives not in God 

as its unconditioned life 

but always regards and treats creatures as somehow absolute ; 

if then in point of fact the whole meaning of this Way 

is that your nature 

your entirely individual incommunicable nature 

be assumed into God 

into God as he is your God 

God—for—YOU 

in an utterly personal way 

as you see him with the eyes of your unique life 

since between Him and you 

that life of all-surrendering love 

is not otherwise possible 

-—‘* you alone with God alone ’’— 

a life that brings to peace 

vour restless heart... 

clearly then you must be guided by someone who knows you as 
you are in your most secret and hidden nature—hidden it may be 
even from yourself—who knows God too even as he is your God, 
the answer to the question of your life ; 

if too ‘‘ in spiritual things there is grave danger when one runs 
along without the bridle of prudent counsel and wise discretion,”’ 
and it is a ‘‘ deceit of the devil ’’ if one ‘‘ do not disclose the wiles 
and temptations of the wicked one to a good confessor or man of 
spiritual life ’’ who ‘‘ can give him help in accordance with his 
smaller or greater spiritual development adapted to the needs of 
his soul,’’ 

yet will not every human director be too ready ‘‘ to lead you by 
the way which he himself has gone,”’ thinking that to be best for 
eyerybody which is good for himself,’’ and so become blind or at 
least dim-eyed to the way that is the one suited to you. 
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The purest wisdom for him then will surely be 

‘** to let the Creator and Lord Himself 

deal with the soul that has given herself to Him, 

that He may receive her 

into the embrace of His Love and Service 

and Himself dispose her for the way 

in which she may the better serve him henceforth, 

allowing the Creator to work directly with His creature 

and the creature with her Creator and Lord.’’ 

Where then after the beginner has ‘‘ conferred much about 
his spiritual state with one of spiritual life ”’ 

the second stage begins 

in which he rises 

*“in lonely surrender to God alone,”’ 

will not the decision here depend 

on the fact that God our Lord Himself gives 

what is the better thing for each individual, 

Himself showing the way which is most adapted ‘‘ to him 
ourselves ‘‘ with the help of His Divine Grace 

in divers ways seeking and testing methods 

always on the look-out for that which most corresponds to our 


[needs,”’ 


»” 


clinging to none in helpless attachment 

but always alert for modifications and alterations in our soul, 
since ‘* God our Lord who best knows our nature 

gives us by means of such movements a knowledge 

of that which is suited to us,’’ 

not of a truth under the deceptive influence 

ef a “* darkness of soul 

inclination to what is base and earthly 

a succession of excitements and temptations 

a tendency to discouragement 

without hope, without love 

so that the soul finds herself utterly dull and wretched 

as if cut off from her Creator and Lord.”’ 

At such a time ‘‘ no change should be made 

but the person must persevere in his former line of conduct ’ 
and of course any change must be directed 

so as to be a “‘ growing and rising from good to better ”’ 

a change without strain 

‘“ soft, gentle, easy, as a drop of water soaks into a sponge ”’ 
not with ‘‘ clatter and disturbance 

as in the nature of the Evil One 

but in peace 

a drawing of the whole man to the love of His Divine Majesty 
in true happiness and spiritual joy ”’ 

a deeper peace in our Creator and Lord. 
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But just as a prudent doctor employs one specific at the beginning 
of a malady, another in the middle and yet another at the end, 
so at the beginning of a conversion one remedy is necessary, 
later on another and still later yet . . .”’ 

If only the eye of our soul is single 

“** directed at the end for which I was created,”’ 

if only our heart throbs 

in the restlessness of a sincere desire for Him, 

if then however many clouds blot our every vista 

however many raging storms drown the ‘‘ gentle whispering, 
if only prayer and entreaty are never silent within you 

** that you be not deaf to His Call 

but eager and ready to do His Divine Will,”’ 

that you may desire and recognise 

what is more pleasing to His Divine Goodness 
‘** asking His Grace to choose that which is more to the glory 
of the Divine Majesty ”’ 

and the salvation of your soul ; 

when all your will is a prayer 

for ‘‘ that which I desire and need,”’ 

then 

all things 

lead you ‘‘ nearer to intimate union 

with your Creator and Lord 

in growing love.’”’ 


? 


(To be continued.) 








THE DEFICIENCIES OF CHRIST 
BY 
Damian Macratu, O.P. 

The following lines are offered with all reverence in an attempt 
at understanding some of the implications of S. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on the sufferings of our Lord. They are meant to suggest 
the apparent ineffectualness of the theologian’s doctrine in face 
of the bitter experience of the disciple. 

I 
THE DISCIPLE PROTESTS 

You speak to me of the sufferings of Christ; you tell me to 
think of them in my pain; to bear my own, and to offer them 
up with his. They are the penalty of my sins, and Christ’s 
Passion has given them meaning and purpose, if only I accept 
them as he did for me. Yet what consolation is that to me, for 
his sufferings cannot compare with mine? You pretend the 
Passion was a sort of Epiphany: a manifestation of the reality 
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of Christ’s Humanity. But Christ was not like us, not equal to 
us in all things! A very human God would be a consolation and 
a help. Why was not Christ like us in all things: subject to 
suffering, pain, ignorance, temptation and sin? You have to 
draw the line because your Saviour was not merely man but 
God. It seems to me that the Incarnation has failed to reach me 
in my suffering, just at those points where I need it most—give 
me my comrade who is mere man and not this pale Sufferer ! 

You tell me to think of the bodily suffering of the Christ upon 
his Cross: the hanging body, the riven members, the wounds, 
the thorns, the burning thirst. Meditate upon the mental anguish, 
the sadness of the rejection: the jeering crowd, the fleeing 
disciples. These things, you say, he bore for my sake. 

Yet when I press you, demangling to be told the real depths 
of this passion, you reply with specious distinctions which empty 
it of all that is most profoundly painful. This is suffering without 
its sting: without sin, and ignorance, and disorder ! 

What is this burden of bodily suffering and mental anguish that 
I have to bear in common with my fellow-men? It is something 
I cannot escape, pressing me on every side, inevitably interwoven 
with my life—this is its deepest painfulness. How it preoccupies 
my mind and binds my will, crushing me inwards against all my 
wishes, choking all freedom, denying all my instincts their 
development! Christ, you tell me, also bore it against his will; 
but here you distinguish and say that in his higher will he 
accepted it all for my sake, chose it with full liberty. How light 
would be my burden if I could choose to suffer, how it would 
release my whole being if I knew that I had freely entered into 
this with love! 

Again you say Christ had emotions, but hasten to add—only 
good ones; only feelings that his mind and will were able to 
control. Did he not have to bear the burden of temptation, carry- 
ing the devil about with him in his body? Were not even the 
instinctive needs of his nature able to assault his integrity? 
No, his emotions never got out of hand, never perverted his 
mind, were not able to become occasions of sin! 

There was no ignorance in Christ’s mind for he was God and 
even in his Humanity knew everything. He was never called 
upon to bear that burden of doubt and darkness and that 
indecision of will it causes. How easilv could I bear it all if I 
saw clearly whither it was leading! 

Finally, you tell me he was entirely without sin. He had 
never to bear the burden of sin: the horror of the past, the 
hardness of the present, the fear of the future. He could not 
experience that momentary nothingness when we turn the world 
into a chaos. How easy it would be to bear the penalties if we 
had not also to bear the sins! Moreover, although you say that 
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he bore our sins for us, yet that is an easy matter when we 
consider that he himself was not involved in them, for we find 
it heroic to bear the sufferings of others without their guilt. 

The Cross has been called a stumbling-block and a scandal. 
Men are said not to understand infirmity: they expect a saviour 
who is strong and victorious. The Cross is no stumbling-block 
to me—it is only inadequate, only a disappointment. I look for 
a saviour like us in all things, for how consoling and helpful is 
it to be able to turn to a comrade who knows our sufferings even 
as we do ourselves. The Crucified seems pale and remote! 

Have you never wished to lose your life—the life of your soul— 
for the salvation of your brother. Christ could not do this, he 
could not enter into the hell of. the damned. He is cut off from 
all that heroism we know so well, that generosity and heroism 
of man for man, inspired by a humanity which is beyond his 
reach. Pale brother! Did not your Apostle say that his suffer- 
ings were insufficient ; we can fill them up and do greater things— 
because we are men, not gods. 


Il 
THE THEOLOGIAN REFLECTS 


It is well to recall that there is nothing in Christian Revelation 
which would lead us to expect a saviour who is identical with 
us in every way. There is one purpose in the Incarnation and 
that is the accomplishment of man’s salvation and redemption 
from sin. This gives us the clue to the falsity of the viewpoint 
which has just been suggested. Man is most himself, most 
perfectly realising his capabilities, when he is conformed to the 
purpose for which God created him. Our Lord’s life was meant 
to make this possible by providing the grace which removed sin 
and directed us Godward’s. Therefore it is wrong to expect 
that his life be exactly similar to our own. He was perfect God 
and perfect Man; that was the way devised by God through 
which man should be redeemed. But we remain imperfect men. 
He is the image, example, model, not of our life as it is, but 
as it ought to be: in other words Christ’s humanity is like to a 
redeemed humanity. He remains God while we remain men and 
sinful; but he is also perfectly a man. 

It is quite true, therefore, that there is a point at which our 
Lord cannot reach us, for all the real evils of creation are denials 
of his Godhead and the consequent perfection of his Manhood. 
The malice of sin he cannot take upon himself; neither can he 
suffer that pain of Hell which is the loss of God. He can only 
take upon himself those effects of sin which imply no such 
defectiveness. His life shows us how pain and suffering can 
be given purpose and made redemptive because accepted and 
borne by one who is God. The work of the Incarnation is to 
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redeem, restore, and direct human things to their supernatural 
purpose, making human things, both good and evil—excepting 
sin—centred in God. So we turn to Christ not to find out what 
we are—though we shall plumb the depths of self knowledge 
by doing so—but in order to discover and become what we ought 
to be: He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Bodily suffering is valueless in itself, something to be avoided 
or removed; mental anguish is an evil of the mind. Yet it finds 
a purpose when it serves the soul, and in the acceptance of it we, 
with Christ, are set free: the burden is eased, we have freely 
chosen it with the assistance of grace. It is the wilfulness of 
Christ’s suffering and our willingness to accept our burden that 
enable us to make satisfaction for our sins. This is the liberty 
which the saints have understood; something, not crushing, but 
realising, the deepest spiritual powers in a man; purging the 
sinful flesh and transfiguring it upon the Cross so that it may 
attain the glory of resurrection. 

Likewise our emotional life must be made to serve the spirit, 
made to bear the impress of the soul, a sensible expression of our 
inner life. Truly when we see this Man of Sorrows do we 
perceive how befittingly is man weighed down with grief under 
the burden of his sins. Our Lord is no stoical hero, but a man 
like us. If he was not wounded by ignorance, nevertheless in 
that mysterious moment of forsakenness he must have felt some- 
thing akin to our sad moments of blindness. But now for us 
that darkness of creaturely unknowing can be replaced by the 
new, assuring darkness of faith which gives us confidence that 
we are being led in the way of truth. 

If our Lord had not the experience of sin, he knew the horror 
of it more than any creature, seeing it past, present and future 
in all its cumulative iniquity. And his bearing of our sins was 
personal to himself, for he made himself, through his possession 
of our human nature, the substitute and very sacrifice by which 
we were redeemed. No association in sin itself could profit us: 
rather we needed the gift of that which we did not possess. 
Although he cannot be with us in the moment of sin, yet he is 
there before and after, to prevent our iniquity or effect for- 
giveness. 

How few are they who willingly bear the responsibility for 
another’s actions. Indeed one man can never entirely take it upon 
himself forshis comrade, for responsibility is towards God, resid- 
ing in the innermost freedom of the person. The deepest 
sympathy for suffering is that which springs from understanding 
that only God can intrude effectively. Only he can touch the 
will in its innermost depths; only he can turn suffering to his 
purpose and remove the burden through acceptance. And God 
does intrude—through Christ. For not only is our Lord an 
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object lesson, but his sufferings merit that ours should have a 
purpose, becoming a means of our salvation. His grace reaches 
into the very heart of our freedom whence arose the defect of sin. 

You may, indeed, block the mouth of Hell for another, but 
you cannot desire damnation for the salvation of your brother. 
This is a strange perverted wish, denying to yourself, against 
the whole order of God’s Providence, what you unavailingly will 
for another. Are you not preoccupied with your own love rather 
than with the good of your brother ? 

Contemplating the Passion there seems little reason to suppose 
that Christ’s sufferings were mitigated because of his Godhead. 
Ir his Humanity he experienced fully all kinds of indignity and 
bodily pain heaped upon him by an apostate nation and an 
ignorant Gentile world, by prince and people, man and woman. 
In our Head we must see a sorrew unlike to ours, measured only 
by the magnitude of the task He undertook. 








LOVE FOR GOD 
BY 
Luis oF GRANADA, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey) 

Before treating of the means of obtaining love for God, it 
would be well to speak of the fruits and excellence of this love, 
that those who strive to gain it may know for what a precious 
jewel they labour and may be encouraged. For when it is won, 
we shall exclaim with the bride in the Canticles, ‘‘ If a man 
should give all the substance of his house for love, he shall 
despise it as nothing ’’ (Cant. 8, 7); and like the strong woman in 
the Proverbs of Solomon, we may taste and see that the traffic 
is good and be willing to pay what is asked of us. (Prov. 31.) 

Let no one suppose that it is possible to say in a few words 
all that this virtue deserves. for as St. Paul says, ‘* The end of 
the commandment is charity ’’ (Tim. 1, 5); for nothing that has 
been or might be written could exhaust the ocean of its grandeurs. 
Therefore we will only write briefly of how it excels all other 
virtues. 

The first excellence of charity is that, speaking theologically, 
it is the queen of virtues and the greatest of them all. Faith, 
hope and charity, called the theological virtues, surpass ali the 
rest, for they honour and regard God as the supernatural end 
of man and regulate his dealings with God though in different 
ways. For faith regards him as supreme truth, giving firm and 
complete credit to all he has revealed; hope looks upon him as 
the highest and supreme good, to which it endeavours to attain, 
helped by divine grace and good works. But charity gazes upon 
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him as the good beyond compare, worthy to be loved for what 
he is with a transcendent love. And as this is the most excellent 
way of regarding and honouring God, charity is a more noble 
virtue than faith or hope. For faith sees God obscurely, as though 
through a veil; hope looks upon him as a good that is arduous 
tv obtain, that it does not yet possess but hopes to gain; and 
hope is mingled with some self-interest, as it seeks him for itself, 
that is, its own perfection and this classes it with what theo- 
logians term the love of concupiscence. But charity loves him 
with a pure, selfless affection, of which St. Bernard says: ‘‘ Pure 
love satisfies the soul with need of naught else, with no thought 
of self-interest, for with such a love it possesses God within it, 
the disposition of such love being to maintain the senses in the 
thing that is beloved into which it unites and transports the lover, 
and so it is with the genuine love for God, as St. John says: 
‘God is charity: and he that abideth in charity abideth in God 
and God in him ’.’’ (In I John, iv, 15.) Such union with the 
supreme good, on account of its intimacy, causes charity to excel 
all the virtues, as St. Augustine says: ‘‘ There is nothing greater 
than the charitable soul except that same Lord who gives it 
charity.”’ (August. Serm, 44, de temp.) 

Hence as that deed excels which is performed from the best 
motive, namely, charity, or love for God, it will be the most 
meritorious of all actions. This does not oppose the special 
excellence of martyrdom which is most pleasing to God on account 
of the love it shows for him, without which it would not be a 
martyrdom but a fruitless torture, as St. Paul declares (I Cor. 
i3, 3): ‘* If I should give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.”’ 

The second excellence of charity is that not only does it excel 
all the virtues but it is also the final aim of all of them, and of 
all the divine commandments and counsels. And not oniy the 
divine Law, and Holy Scriptures, but all things created in heaven 
and earth are ordained for this same reason, the principal motive 
for their existence, showing man’s obligation to love God, since 
for that he was formed by that same Lord, for that he lives, and 
tor that the heavens, the earth, the sea, the air and all creatures 
serve him, so that his being is fruitless and in vain unless he 
performs this office. 

The third excellence of charity is that not only is it the aim of 
all the other virtues, but their life, their soul and their perfection 
too. For as the body without the soul is a real body but lifeless, 
so the virtues if they lack charity, because good habits, though 
they may seem admirable, have neither life nor worth nor merit 
in God’s sight with which to make satisfaction for sin or earning 
grace or heaven, though they may be useful in many other ways. 
The reason is that as the man is not acceptable to God, neither 
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are his actions; for no one need feel indebted for what does 
not affect him, nor need God reward any deed that is not 
performed for love of him. 

This virtue may well be compared to the Son of God himself, 
for as no rational creature in heaven or on earth is pleasing to 
God save for the sake of his beloved Son, neither does any virtue 
or deed please him that is not associated and beautified by love 
of Him. As the root to the tree, the soul to the body, and the 
sun to the earth, so is charity to the heart of the Christian, as 
St. Paul testifies (I. Cor. 13, 1-3): ‘* If 1 speak with the tongues 
of men, and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should have 
prophecy, and should know all mysteries, and all knowledge, and 
if I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute all 
my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,’’ which 
proves that all the virtues and gifts that please God have their 
value from the charity that prompts them. 

More than this: not only good deeds prompted by charity are 
acceptable to God, but even actions that are indifferent and 
natural to life when performed with charity. Without this, the 
gold of the virtues is dross and with it the most commonplace 
deeds become fine gold. As St. Augustine says (Serm. 42, de 
temp. in fine.), ‘‘ Love and do what thou wilt; if thou art silent, 
be silent for love; if thou dost pardon, pardon for love; if thou 
dost punish, punish for love, for what is done for this love, merits 
in the sight of God. For what can be more divine than that 
which renders indifferent works divine? ’’ I said that love is 
gold, but it is of such a sort that all it touches becomes gold. 
What would men not give for an alchemy by which they could 
turn all the metals into gold? Then how should we prize this 
virtue that turns lead and iron into gold?—that is, which renders 
every action, however insignificant, deserving of eternal life? 

Then as St. Paul directs, ‘‘ Let all your things be done in 
charity ’’ (I. Cor. 16, 14), or elsewhere, ‘‘ Whether you eat or 
drink, or whatsoever else you do; do all to the glory of God” 
(I. Cor. 10, 31). For as there was nothing in Solomon’s temple 
that was not covered with gold (III. Kings 6), so there should 
be nought in the living temples of our souls that is not overlaid 
with charity. 

And not only does this virtue make indifferent actions good, 
but it also makes the virtues of our neighbours our own, as St. 
Gregory teaches : ‘‘ Ours are also the virtues that we love in other 
people, thought we cannot imitate them, for the lover derives 
some share of what he loves in his neighbour ’’ (Greg. Mor. III). 
Then let the jealous reflect upon this great virtue of charity which 
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without any work of ours wins for us what others have worked 
for. 

This virtue extends even farther, for through the love of God 
not only does it make our neighbour’s goods our own, but even 
gives us a share in all that belong to Christ and his Church, 
that is the whole mystical body; for as it unites us with Christ, 
the Head, and with that body which is the Church, it is charity 
which causes us to partake of what they both possess, just as the 
health of the whole body benefits all its parts. 

The fourth excellence of charity is that not only is it the life 
of all the virtues but it also arouses and stimulates them all, 
for it is that which urges them to perform their work and under- 
stand their task. For from love for God, if it is strong, comes 
a most fervent desire to please him and to do His holy will, and 
man, knowing that nothing so gratifies God as obedience to his 
commands and good deeds, at once tries to practise them in his 
service. As a wife who loves her husband dearly tries her best 
to please him in her home and her dress, so the soul longs whole 
heartedly to please its Bridegroom in every possible way; and 
knowing that this must be done by the virtues, she practises them 
with fervour. This shows the resemblance between charity and 
him whom it loves, for as he, being one and most simple in his 
essence has all things in perfection and power, so charity in a 
manner holds in its power and beneath its sway all the virtues, 
so that St. Paul attributes them all to it. 

To make this clearer, let us imagine two trees: one of death, 
the other of life. Of the tree of death the root is original sin, 
which as theologians teach is a sin in actuality and all the sins 
in potentiality. The trunk is exaggerated self-love, the branches 
are the passions and disorderly desires, and the fruits are wicked 
actions. The root of the tree of life is the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
its trunk is charity, the branches are the virtues from which 
proceed good works and over which charity holds control, and 
the carrying out of God’s commandments, for ‘* Love there- 
fore is the fulfilling of the law ’’ (Rom. 13, 10). St. Gregory 
speaks to the same effect: ‘‘ The love of God is never idle, it 
always does great things if it is true love and may therefore be 
compared to fire, the most active of the elements; for divine love, 
the more vehement and burning it is, the less rest does it take 
and the more it hastens to please the Beloved ’’ (Greg. Hom. 30 
in Evan.). St. Augustine declares: ‘‘ It seems to me that the 
shortest and best,definition of the virtue is to call it ‘ Love’s 
proper order,’ for the true order is to give to each thing its fair 
share of the affection it deserves, and no more ”’ (St. Augustine, 
The City of God, Bk. XV.). 

Hence he who feels this love keeps due measure in all things as 
St. Augustine explains: ‘‘ Charity is patient in adversity, tem- 
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perate in prosperity, holds control over the passions, is swift to 
do good, safe under temptations, generous in hospitality, cheerful 
among friendly companions and longsuffering with the treacher- 
ous ’’ (Aug. Serm. 39 de temp.). Elsewhere he says: ‘‘ Charity 
stands firm among those who injure it, does good to those who 
hate it, is meek with the angry, innocent when conspired against, 
undisturbed when truth is known, grieves over the sorrows of 
others and is zealous in the virtues ’’ (Aug. id paulo infra.). 

But it is better to hear this praise from the mouth of the 
Apostle : ‘* Charity is patient, is kind : charity envieth not, dealeth 
not perversely: is not puffed up. Is not ambitious, seeketh aot 
her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil. Rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth: beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never falleth away ”’ (I. Cor. 13, 4-8). St. Bernard gives 
an excellent commentary on this: ‘‘ Charity does not fall away 
in adversities because it is long-suffering, nor does it avenge in- 
juries for it is benign; does not grieve at its neighbours’ pros- 
perity for it is not jealous; is not disturbed by its conscience for it 
has done no wrong; is not elated by honours because it is not 
proud, nor daunted by contempt as it is not ambitious. It is not 
the victim of covetousness as it does not seek its own interests; 
nor do injuries provoke it to anger, for it is not wrathful ; neither 
is it consumed by suspicion, for it thinks ill of nobody. It does 
not rejoice at others’ sufferings for it has no sympathy with 
wickedness, and is not deceived by errors for it rejoices in the 
truth. Persecutions do not overcome it for it endures them, nor 
does incredulity affect it, for its faith is perfect; nor does 
despair overthrow it for it hopes for all things. Even death 
cannot slay it, for though the deeds of all the other virtues cease 
in heaven charity alone will never fail. Oh unconquerable virtue 
that overcame the Maker of all things, to whom they are subject, 
when overcome by love he made himself the opprobrium of men, 
discarded by the world! .For his immense love for us prevented 
him, in his anger, from delaying to show us mercy, and he offered 
the life he loved to his enemies out of love for his friends.’’ (St. 
Bernard, Tract. de charitate, Cap. II de Fortitud. Amoris.) These 
words alone of St. Bernard’s suffice to inspire in our hearts the 
strong love that so many ard such wonderful perfections contain. 

We learn not only that this love for God is a spur for all the 
other virtues, but that it is a sword for every vice, for its desire 
to please God makes it strive for every virtue, and as it fears 
to offend him, it avoids the vices which alone anger him. 

The fifth excellence of charity: though charity is so great a 
spur and aid for all the virtues it is so especially for a universal 
fortitude, which helps to bear the burden of all the rest. Forti- 
tude is so closely connected with love for God that nothing in the 
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world is so strong, for it is divine love that undertakes great 
deeds, does not refuse hardships, faces dangers, strengthens the 
weak-hearted, spurs on transactions, and turns cowards into brave 
men, for it does not weigh difficulties by its reason but by its 
desires. 

As effects naturally resemble their causes, so the greater the 
luve for the end in view, the more strongly does it urge what will 
obtain this end. As water rises to the height from which it descend- 
ed so fortitude is on a par with love as the weakest of animals 
will venture its life in defence of its young, regardless of its own 
danger. So in proportion to its strength, love for God produces 
fortitude. What else can be meant by the words of the Canticles, 
‘* Love is strong as death ’’? 








REVIEWS 


THE COMPLETE Works OF St. JOHN OF THE Cross. Translated 
and Edited by Professor Allison Peers. In Three Volumes. 
Reprinted. (Burns Oates; 17s. 6d. each volume.) 


The reprint of Professor Peers’s authoritative translation of the 
works of St. John of the Cross at this particular stage of English 
thought has a particular significance. A less perceptive publisher 
might have shied at so large a call on his paper ration made by 
these three substantial volumes; but the time was ripe and the 
publishers judged it accurately. The desire for mystical writings 
has increased with every month of the war. At first it was only 
a superficial fashion to read about saints and the supernatural, 
but with the publication of Aldous Huxley’s Grey Eminence and 
of the story of S. Bernadette by Franz Werfel, the desire deepened 
into a genuine interest. Many works of a mystical trend have 
been stimulating this interest; Professor Peers has himself pub- 
lished a widely read work on St. John of the Cross, The Spirit of 
Flame. But the time soon came when those whose interest had 
been roused and deepened should be led to the sources, and so in 
the midst of all the books about Carmelites the works of the 
Carmelite Doctor of the Church reappears in time, we hope, to 
dispel certain nascent heresies. 

For a serious danger lies within this craze for the ‘‘ spiritual,’’ 
a danger perhaps illustrated by the increasing popularity of 
Spiritualism. Evidently the mystical movement is a compensatory 
reaction from the brutal realities of the material world of to-day, 
an escape from the horrors of bombs and battlefields. Men’s 
senses have been filled with the harshness of war, and they search 
blindly for relief, for something soft to the touch, something 
sweet-sounding and colourful. They think to find this in mystical 
writings, in the realms of the ‘‘ Spirit.”’ But such an escape 


‘ 
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implies a Mysticism Without Tears, evilly but accurately depicted 
in a recent review of two Carmelite books in the Times Literary 
Supplement. The reviewer declared that whereas mysticism was 
the same the world over, no matter what the religion in which it 
arose, yet its character was modified by the social and historical 
circumstances of the mystic. The severity and asceticism of the 
medieval and renascence mystics, he thought, could not survive 
the age of the hot water tap; but he seemed to imply that modern 
mysticism will be just as genuine in its hot bath variety. In fact 
this descripton is true of what many are looking for, and in it 
the érror is revealed. For true mysticism is never without an 
‘** inhuman ”’ self-denial and mortification that are as harsh and 
stripping as the burst of an high explosive. The joys of the new 
life in Christ, the life of union, do not come except through the 
Cross; asceticism marches step by step the whole way with 
Christian Mysticism, though the character of the ascesis changes 
en route. 


Now, therefore, is the time to overcome this softening and senti- 
mental error with the very words of the master of mystical know- 
ledge; and we urge all those who have so far been interested 
only in the sweet union of God away from the world to take up 
and read. The very first chapter of the first book begins with an 
outline of the two purgations through which the soul must pass 
before it reach a state in which God might perhaps bestow his 
Gifts. The soul is to be deprived of the pleasure of its desire 
in all things (cf. I, 21) ‘‘ All rejoicing which implies not renuncia- 
tion and annihilation of every other kind of rejoicing, although it 
be with respect to something apparently very lofty, is vain and 
profits not, but is a hindrance towards the union of the will in 
God.”’ (I, 285.) It has been said that to understand St. John of 
the Cross the reader must begin at the end and open the third 
volume first, to read in The Living Flame such joyous phrases 
as: ‘* Herein is the inestimable delight of the soul: to see that 
it is giving to God that which is His own and which becomes 
Him according to His infinite Being . . .’’ (III, 101). For one 
must know to what gleaming mountain top one is setting out 
before beginning the Ascent through the Dark Night. But this 
advice must be modified for those who have been saturated in 
Huxley and Heard, or even in Underhill, Sackville West and 
Werfel. They will need to be plunged into the icy words of the 
first two works to learn that sanctity is never easy, that union in 
the Spirit is seldom come by through the cloud of tobacco smoke. 
neither in the depths of a well-sprung settee, nor over the dishes 
of a plentiful table. So let them begin with Volume I and learn 
from the ordered work of the master the value of true asceticism. 

ConraAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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CREED OR COMMON SENSE. By Charles Jeffries. (Faber; 5s.) 

This is an important book : written by a layman for laymen, it 
aims at vindicating the claims of Christianity from an Anglican 
standpoint. Two assertions make a foundation on which to build : 
‘“ Modern Man must be judged in relation to Christianity, not 
Christianity in relation to him’’ (p. 11), and ‘‘ the immediate 
effect produced by Christ on those who came into contact with 
him was not that of a moral teacher ’’ (p. 31), the objective 
reality of the Christian creed, and the key position of the Person 
of Christ—‘‘ the stone which the builders rejected ’’—in the 
Church. An excellent foundation. But it is followed by rickety 
building : the idea that God would not really allow anyone to go 
to Hell, that infallibility is only a sop for the unthinking, a sug- 
gestion that at any rate there is no harm in trying Christianity, 
with the implication that faith comes as the result of a process 
of reasoning, and the conclusion that the true church does not 
yet exist but still has to evolve. 

This logical weakness is hard to explain. If the Christian faith 
is God’s truth fundamentally unchangeable, and if the Church is 
Christ’s Mystical Body, then the existence of this church and its 
infallibility, God’s application of justice to its members and the 
supernatural nature of the gift of faith all follow by logical neces- 
sity—given, of course, the Incarnation and the facts of the history 
of the early church. Maybe this sounds a cold inhuman approach, 
lacking somewhat in that fullness one expects to perceive in God’s 
greatest gift to man. But unless our love of God and our neigh- 
bour is based on such logic of facts it is a sentimental chimera. 
This after all is what Sir Charles Jeffries implies when he asserts 
that the Person of Christ is the centre of Christianity—in other 
words morals must find’ their source in dogma—Christian living 
in Christian belief. If therefore we may be permitted a tentative 
guess, perhaps it is mistrust of human reason, or at any rate a 
disinclination to apply it ruthlessly, which underlies the incoher- 


‘ence of this otherwise excellent book. Yet until we learn that 


thought is not a spider’s web process generating and consuming 
itself but an infallible faculty which grasps and analyses facts from 
outside, we shall never dare to think about our faith and it will 
remain cut off from life, an obscure, ill-digested mystery. 

Hence the importance of this book. Men nowadays want to 
think about and discuss their beliefs, but they are imbued, in 
England at any rate, with an instinctive distrust of reason, with 
the result that their thought, though it begins often enough 
from sound principles does not persevere in the application and 
lacks that sure-footedness which comes from the conviction that 
reason is a God-given faculty capable of unravelling many of the 
truths of revelation. It is for the Thomists of to-day to dispel 
these clouds of a dying agnosticism with the light of reason 
directed by faith. GERARD Meat, O.P. 
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Tuy Kincpom Come. By Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp. (Burns Oates; 
9s.) 

This book presents a well-knit synthesis of the spiritual life 
within the framework of single idea. Though at first sight this 
might seem to limit the scope and usefulness of the book, it 
soon becomes clear that Fr. Kelly has succeeded in fusing 
together into a harmonious whole every principle and practice 
essential to a full and vigorous spirituality. In a very leisurely 
and quiet style, lit up here and there by a touch of humour, 
or an apt illustration, he builds up the synthesis from the funda- 
mental notion of man's true dignity, showing in the process the 
inevitable clash of interests of body and soul, the need for 
unswerving loyalty to the kingdom of the spirit and the law of 
submission that underlies all prayer. Fr. Kelly has an acute 
perception of the weaknesses of human nature and reveals them 
so unsparingly that the reader is left with few illusions by the 
time he reaches the end of the book. There is something valuable 
here for every kind of reader, but particularly for those who 
think that all spiritual books are alike and that new works are 
just a rehash of old ones. Here we have something solid, 
practical and stimulating, founded on experience and sobered by 
cool judgment. ma. 3 


FROM CREATION TO CHRISTMAS. By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 
(Burns Oates ; 7s. 6d.) 

This book is dedicated to Julia (if she is not too old for it), 
and Tiger (if he is not too young): from which we may safely 
conclude that Julia is old enough to be Tiger’s grandmother. 

‘‘ From Creation to Christmas "’ tells the most fascinating 
and most real story in the world in a clear forceful manner, and 
in a way which will appeal not only to boys and girls, but to 
many who wish the book had been written years ago. The 
historical background of the Old Testament is filled in sufficiently, 
to make a coherent narrative of the whole, and we are also 
reminded continually that the story has some practical use for 
us today. ‘*‘ What things sgever were written,’’ says St. Paul, 
‘* were written for our learning,’’ and Fr. Van Zeller is at pains 
to show ‘‘ how the word of God is echoed down the centuries. . . 
the Voice of Old and New Testaments is One Voice—expressed 
in the single utterance of God’s Love.’’ The book with .its * 
full-page illustrations is a valuable introduction and guide for 
those who would understand From Christmas to Calvary—and 


after. A.V. WW 





Blackfriars, May, 1944 (Vol. I. No. 3). Price 6d. if purchased separately. 
The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
II. SERVICE 
BY 
ERICH PRzywara, S.J]. 
(Translated by Thomas Corbishley, 


A. 
Your life is transition 
change 
you talk of tomorrow 
as if you were travelling along a road 
of which this ‘‘ morrow ’’ were the stationary end 
but it is a constant advance 
in which you can never stand still 
since ‘‘ today ’’ is a ‘‘ having come "’ and a “ 
a ceaseless ebb and flow. 


The world flows past you 

you flow past the world 

every moment which you enjoy 

is a departure 

every beam of sunshine 

is unique, over; 

every twilight is a twilight never to be repeated 
every nightfall 


irrevocable. 


Every pain is over and done with 
but so is every profound joy 

how can we really suffer 

since we are delivered from the pain 
before it has properly begun; 

how can we taste true joy 


S.J.) 


going to come’ 
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who glimpse the stale lees 
before the golden draft has moistened our lips? 


A shudder passes over us 
for before us floats to and fro 
a fluttering veil 
ourselves substanceless fluttering veils 
leaves that are no sooner turned green 
than they pass into the sere 

a dry pallid transparency—— 

a shudder of awe 

for they are veils that in a flash hide a Face 
and then reveal It 

and we sink to our knees... . 





‘ A thousand years in Thy sight 
are as yesterday 
it passeth and the night-watch cometh 
mankind Thou dost cut off 
they fall asleep 
even as grass that is green in the morning 
in the morning it is green and flowereth 
at eventide it withereth and drieth up 
all our days have flowed away 
we bring our years to a close 
even as a sigh.”’ 
‘Of old Thou didst establish the earth 
and the heavens are the work of Thy Hands 
they shall perish 
but Thou abidest 
all things shall wear out like a garment 
as a man changeth his dress Thou shalt put them off 
and they shall pass away 
but Thou remainest the self-same 
Thy years have no end.”’ — 
* * * * * 


The ways which the world have gone from the beginning 
the ways you yourself have gone from birth 

childhood’s dreams 

the tempestuous fever of boyhood and youth 

manhood’s battle 

the wisdom of old 

impenetrable darkness to eyes that peer into the future 
warp and woof of miraculous tapestry 

to eye’s reflective gaze over the past 

meaningless contradiction to the fighter’s impatience 
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mystery of inscrutable protection to mature age 
an Eye that pierces you through and through 
an Ear that listens to your most secret thoughts 
a Foot that accompanies you step by step 

a Hand in your hand not to thrust aside 

‘*. . . witness of your most secret desires 

true searcher of your heart 

attentive hearer of your tongue. . .”’ 


‘“. . . penetrating to the very dividing line of soul and spirit 


of joints and marrow 

a discerner of the conceits and notions of the heart 
neither is there any creature invisible before Him 
but all things are naked and laid open to His eyes 
unto Whom is the reckoning.’’ 


‘‘ Thou searchest me through and through and knowest me 
Thou knowest my sitting down and standing up 
my very thoughts Thou knowest from afar 
my faring forth and my lying down Thou dost examine 
all my ways Thou seest utterly 
before the very word is on my tongue 
Thou knowest it all 
on this side and on that Thou dost encircle me 
upon me Thou layest Thy Hand. 
Whither can I go from Thy Spirit 
whither flee from Thy sight? 
Do I scale the heavens 
Thou art there 
do I cower in the Pit 
there art Thou. 

If I should take unto myself the wings of the morning 
seeking to alight on the furthest margin of the sea 
even there Thy Hand would be leading me 
Thy Right Hand upholding me. 
Did I say: ‘ may darkness sheer hide me 
and the night be the only light about me ’ 
not the darkness were too thick for Thee 
the night shineth for Thee even as the day 
darkness and light are one and the same. . 

* * * * * 


A mystery to which the secret door 

is Death alone 

which yet even now breaks through 

into your earthly life . 

a mystery announced to you in words of bliss 
a mystery which reveals itself 


”? 
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to faith alone 
faith wandering in darkness and shadow. 


YAHWEH 

sitting upon a throne high and elevated 
the Temple filled with the rustling of His Garment’s hem 
Seraphim before Him 

six wings had the one 

the other had six wings 

with two wings they veiled their face 
with two wings they covered their feet 
with two wings they flew 

and they called one to another 

‘Holy Holy Holy 

YAHWEH 

God of Hosts 

all the earth is full of His Glory ’ 

and the pillars shook . . . 

and the House was filled with incense.”’ 


HIS DIVINE MAJESTY 

whom you shall see face to face 

praising and serving with Cherubim and Seraphim 
the meaning of your life on earth 

to fit yourself by serving in faith 

to serve Him 

in clear sight. 


‘“* Man was created to praise God 
to show Him reverence 

to serve Him 

that is salvation for him.’ 


, 


Spread out before you 

is the fullness of creation 

the glittering of light upon light 
charming your eyes 

the roaring of a boundless ocean 

filling your ears 

alluring scents that steep your soul in bliss 
a thousand slender arms 

caressing you 

stealing into your heart 

into its very fibres 

till it knows the ecstasy of communion. 


Or again 
clouds jet-black menacing 
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the flash of lightning 

that makes you shut your eyes 

in pain and fear 

the roaring thunder and the howling storm 
rending tugging 

at the very cords of your being 

corruption and the sickly stench of a corpse 
sending shudders through you 

poisoned weapons that pierce your flesh 
till you reel beneath the wounds 

creatures that you seek after 

that seek after yous 

creatures that you shun 

that yet find you out 

creatures that you long for 

that yet shun you. 


Everything in heaven and on earth 

‘ health and sickness, wealth and poverty 
honour, dishonour, 
long life, short life. . . 
everything 

is eye and ear, mouth, tongue, hand, foot, 

in the one service 

of the Divine Majesty 

‘ everything else on earth is created 

for man 

to help him to the end for which he was created.”’ 


”” 


If then there is nothing 

in heaven or on earth 

whose deepest meaning 

is not somehow in the hand of some man 

to promote the service of the Divine Majesty 
if the meaning of your life 

is to be ‘‘ one ”’ of His servants 

who stand before His Face night and day 
waiting upon His Command 

what must be the inmost set 

of your thinking, wishing, desiring, 

fearing, dreading? 

Shall it be the more attraction to some creature 
repulsion from another 

simply because the former is agreeable 

the latter disagreeable 

or shall it be readiness 

for the service of His Divine Maje sty 
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in all creatures 
so that you are ready to serve Him 
in those in which it is His most Holy Will that you should 
so that your true attitude to all creatures 
within and without 
is something conditioned, 
one attitude alone of your soul 
being unconditioned— 
your will to serve in all things 
His Divine Majesty; 
so that for this reason “‘ no attraction holds you 
enslaved . 
by the desire to possess or to retain or to reject ”’ 
but all is done 
as “‘ God our Lord gives us to will 
and as appears better for the service and praise 
of His Divine Majesty;”’ 
so that one thing only 
is present in your spirit 
““ the praise of God our Lord 
in which is our well-being; 
but for the rest 
no inordinate attraction fetters your freedom 
making you any more inclined or determined 
to accept or to reject 
to reject or to accept 
anything;”’ 
so that in the deeps of your soul 
you remain “‘ like a balance 
in equilibrium 
ready to dip according as we are impelled 
by the honour and glory of God 
in which is our well-being.”’ 
(To be Continued) 








THE HIDDEN LIFE 
BY 
H. C. GRAEF. 
For you are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
The Christian life is pre-eminently a hidden life. This is a 
commonplace, but it seems difficult to grasp in our noisy time, 
which worships publicity and confuses activities with action. Yet 


God Himself has set before us the beauty and power of the hidden 
life when he chose to be born in a stable in an unknown town of 
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an obscure province of the Roman Empire, and to live in a 
carpenter’s family for thirty years. The devil, too, knew the 
strength of hiddenness, when he tempted our Lord with the prospect 
of spectacular success, the miraculous flight from the pinnacle 
of the Temple, the possession of all the kingdoms of the earth. 
But our Lord chose to hide himself on the Cross between two 
thieves, and thenceforth has remained hidden even more deeply 
and impenetrably under a little Bread and Wine: In Cruce latebat 


sola Deitas, At hic latet simul et humanitas.. . ! 


Yet, what power on earth has ever equalled the power of the 
Figure hidden and lifted upon the Cross and in the Mass? It is 
one of the scandals of Christianity, this mysterious hiddenness 
which the world ever derides: ‘‘ Is not this the carpenter’s son? 
Is not his Mother called Mary? . . . Whence therefore hath he 
all these things? And they were scandalized in him.’’ And he 
shares this hiddenness with his friends, and the nearer they are 
to him, the more they love to hide their lives with him in God. 
There had been no life more hidden than Mary’s, even for cen- 
turies, until one day in the fifth century Ephesus was ringing with 
the exultant shouts of ‘ Theotokos,’ Mother of God, and the 
Church discovered in the all-powerful intercession of Mary, the 
hidden Virgin of Nazareth, one of her most glorious possessions. 


For our Lady knew more clearly than any other creature that 
the soul who loves needs to be hidden and to seek to please only 
the Beloved. But when it desires to be known and applauded 
by the world it no longer loves him: “‘ If I yet pleased men I 
should not be the servant of Christ.’’ This love of hiddenness 
seems to be part of the lives of all the Saints, most of whom had 
to go through long periods of obscurity or failure, and however 
conspicuous many of them may have become, they never wished 
to be so and often suffered from their very popularity and success. 
The Church herself had her time of hiddenness in the centuries of 
persecution, when her members left their unknown existence only 
to go forth a spectacle to men and angels in the glory of martyrdom. 
And when at last the city was set on the hill to be seen by all, the 
life of voluntary obscurity celebrated its triumphs in the Fathers 
of the Desert and the men and women who left the many-coloured 
civilization of the dying Roman Empire to follow St. Anthony 
in the East, and St. Benedict in the West, into the hiddenness 
of the cloister. 

“Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and lead her into the 
wilderness; and I will speak to her heart.’’ For in the desert 
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the voices of man fade away, and the coveted limelight of fame 
reveals its darkness beneath the white and merciless sun that 
illumines the deepest recesses of the soul, burning out all its false 
ambitions and desires until it is wholly consumed by the love 
of God alone. In the wilderness he speaks to the hearts of men 
and prepares his chosen ones to be instruments of the Holy Ghost, 
dead to themselves, living by the supernatural life of the Spirit 
and His Divine inspirations. It was in the desert of Citeaux and 
Clairvaux that St. Bernard was prepared to be the counsellor of 
Popes and kings, the spiritual guide of Europe; in the nine years 
of solitude at Osma St. Dominic was fashioned to found his Order 
to destroy error by the light of truth and the fire of the word; 
and in the hidden years of penance and ecstasies in a little house 
at Siena St. Catherine received her mission to bring back the 
Pope to Rome and to be a peacemaker to the warring cities of 
her country. 

Again, when the storms of the “‘ Reformation ’’ swept Europe, 
the penitent knight of Manresa spent long years hidden among 
the schoolboys of Barcelona and the students of Salamanca and 
Paris, learning Latin and philosophy, waiting patiently for the 
time when he should found the Society of Jesus; a little later 
Teresa of Avila buried herself for twenty years in a Carmelite 
convent desiring only to be more deeply hidden—though God did 
not grant her desire and made her a Reformer and foundress almost 
against her will. And while Ignatius and Teresa fought for the 
faith in lives of superhuman activity, the little friar John of the 
Cross asked of his Lord only the favour to be despised and for- 
gotten, and so well was he heard that St. Teresa wrote in con- 
sternation that everybody seemed to forget this Father. Yet the 
humble friar whom men threw away “‘ like an old kitchen cloth ”’ 
became a Saint and Doctor of the Church, for ‘* there is nothing 
hid which shall not be made manifest.”’ 

What the Reformation did not achieve the materialism of the 
19th century set itself to accomplish, and the wise men of the 
world prophesied the impending death of the Church. It seems 
to have been for this our own time that God reserved the most 
hidden souls and set them in the midst of an ever more vociferous 
world of clamour and bustle. An apparently stupid little country 
priest, a rather backward village girl, and an entirely unknown 
and commonplace young nun, such is the strange triad of the 
greatest spiritual forces to have appeared in the century of Darwin, 
Marx and Nietzsche. Their lives are all three miracles of the at- 
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traction of Divine grace hidden in a human soul, which, to the 
natural eye, seems to be in no way different from a multitude of 
others that pass unnoticed every day. But St. John Vianney, that 
odd little curé of a completely unknown village, made Ars one of 
the most famous places in France by sheer force of sanctity—or, 
rather, it was made that in spite of him, whose greatest tempta- 
tion was to leave the crowds of pilgrims, who day by day stormed 
his confessional, and bury himself in the Chartreuse. A few years 
later Bernadette, the most unlikely girl for fame, was singled out 
by our Lady to discover the miraculous spring that made of her 
obscure little village the most celebrated sanctuary of modern 
times—only to be hidden again and to disappear behind the work 
begun through her as completely as Mary herself had once dis- 
appeared behind her Son. And, lastly, there was, most hidden of 
them all, whose very name was hardly known outside her family 
and whose sanctity was not even revealed to her sisters in religion, 
Teresa of the Child Jesus, in whom our Lord’s words, ‘‘ And 
thy Father who seeth in secret will repay thee,’’ were fulfilled to 
the letter. This utterly hidden life of a Carmelite nun, finished 
at 24, almost worse than useless in the eves of the world, was so 
precious to God that he sanctioned it, as it were, with an outpouring 
of miracles and graces on an unheard-of scale. When men ask: 
‘““What did she do?’’ one is tempted to answer, ‘‘ Nothing ”’; 
nothing, save to love and suffer in complete hiddenness. Though 
in her humility she calls this way of loving self-denial, her ‘ Little 
Way,’ it is, in truth, a great way—the greatest way—for it is 
the Way of the Cross, and she was herself conscious of her mission 
to show to our world just this way, made manifest in her hidden 
life. The way of small sacrifices, of mortified ambitions and of 
conquered desires for outward and purely natural activities, this is 
truly a crucified life; to many it appears, indeed, to be a life 
of failure. 

But was not the Cross a failure, the supreme failure? It is the 
divine paradox that what seems folly in the natural order is 
wisdom in the supernatural dispensation, and that the means which 
ordinarily lead to wordly success become ridiculously inadequate 
if applied to spiritual ends. Our world is full of devils, and we 
are agitating ourselves like the disciples of old to drive them out 
and we cannot. Is it because we, like the disciples, have too little 
faith, relying on human means rather than trusting in that unseen 
power of prayer and fasting? Amid the inhuman forces which 
have been let loose in our world, our own insignificance and help- 
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lessness are brought home to us almost every hour. But, in 
despair, we seem to see only these, and not their corollary, the 
omnipotence of God which reveals itself in this very human help- 
lessness. We are Christians, and therefore sons by grace and 
heirs of the omnipotent God. Shall then the children of this world 
always be wiser than the children of light? And are we groping 
in the paltry dispensary of wordly prudence for remedies of our 
ills, when we have the whole treasure house of Divine wisdom 
at our disposal? 

The Life of our Lord and the lives of our Lady and the Saints 
point a different way. ‘‘ Amen, amen, I say unto you, unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth 
alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ The natural 
life of our ambitions, our ideas, our strivings for recognition, must 
die in order that the work of grace may live and bring forth fruit 
in the soul. This does not mean that our natural faculties must 
be destroyed—grace does not destroy, but perfects nature. But it 
does mean that our motives must be purged of self-will and self- 
love which intrude themselves so easily even into our best inten- 
tions. Yet torrents of grace are forever flowing out from God, 
and we need only to open the gates and let it flow into us. That 
is the difficulty, to open the gates which would bar grace entrance 
to our souls. A life lived in the turmoil of purely natural activities 
is incapable of recieving the whole stream—a drop here and there 
penetrates through the whirl of desires and ambitions which keep 
the soul centred in itself, however varied its outside interests may 
appear to be. When it is centred no longer in the world and in 
itself, but in God, it will often appear colourless and good for 
nothing from outside, wrapped in hiddenness like the chrysalis in 
its cocoon—but omnis gloria ejus filiae Regis ab intus. 

In the Divine folly of lives hidden and buried at Nazareth, or in 
the desert, in a French village or behind a Carmelite grille, grace 
flows abundantly, and overflows even into the bustle of the world, 
while the innumerable lives lived in the full blaze of worldly 
success remain barren, for “‘ they have received their reward.” 
For God is a hidden God; Vere tu es Deus absconditus, Deus 
Israel, Salvator; and the more hidden a soul is from the -world 
and the world from it, the more it is manifest to the hidden God 
and he to the soul. For at midnight, when the world and its 
clamour are asleep, the King comes to the faithful soul who has 
kept herself for him and for him alone; and when he comes he 
brings with him his omnipotence, his all-embracing charity, his 
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creative power, which he gives to the soul whom he finds crucified 
and empty of her own will. Then he will make her act no longer 
teebly of herself, but strongly of him, bringing forth fruit a hundred- 
told. This, it seems, is the secret of the immense and lasting fecundity 
ot the action of the Saints, besides which the transitory successes 
of the great ones appear like coloured bubbles bursting in the air. 
For as a tree is the stronger the more deeply its roots are buried 
in the earth, so a soul is more powerful the more profoundly its 
life is hidden and buried in God. The powers of this world are 
noisy and very much on the surface—but the saints are silent and 
very hidden, speaking ‘‘ wisdom among the perfect . . . which is 
hidden . . . which none of the princes of this world know. .. . 
But we have the mind of Christ.’’ 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY OF 
OUR REDEMPTION 


BY 
Luis OF GRANADA, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey.) 
I 
THE DISPOSITION REQUIRED FOR TREATING OF THIS MYSTERY 


When Moses saw that the bush was on fire and yet not burnt, 
and went to look at this marvel, God told him to put off his shoes, 
for the place on which he stood was holy ground. (Exod. III). 
This must be done by those who would gaze on God within this 
lowly bush of our humanity amid the thorns of his wounds and 
afflictions. For in order to contemplate this sublime Mystery, so 
far above our power of reason, a man must put off all that is 
human: his faults, his weaknesses and human affections, with the 
judgements, surmises and laws of human prudence, in order that 
he may contemplate this mystery with greater purity. For to seek 
to measure God’s works by the same measure as our own, with 
the rod of reason, especially his work of the Redemption, which is 
that of his infinite goodness and charity, with the goodness and 
charity to be found in men, however perfect and holy, would be 
utter folly. It would be to cheapen and depreciate the works of 
this infinite Grandeur and to set them on a*level with our pettiness; 
for as it is certain that his Being infinitely surpasses ours, so do 
his actions surpass our own. Hence there could be no greater 
error than for a man to seek to judge and investigate God by what 
he sees in himself. . These, then, are ‘‘ the shoes ’’’ he must put 
off, these the human weaknesses from which we must free ourselves 
when we wish to consider the works of sovereign Goodness and 
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Charity that shine forth in this Mystery. 

These ‘‘ shoes ’’ being put off, go with faith and humility to 
contemplate God in this bush, beseeching him who is the Father 
of Lights to send you a ray by which to see the greatness and 
riches it contains, for no doubt what a man learns by his own 
intellect and what he learns by special light and inspiration from 
God differ as much as do human and divine actions. Therefore 
this illumination must be besought with all humility in order to 
enter this sanctuary. He who has this light will find in this sacred 
Passion his Redemption, in this death his life, in his ignominy true 
horiour and amid all the bitterness, sweetness unspeakable. 
Finally, in this Mystery which the blind world takes for foolish- 
ness and weakness (I Cor. i, 25), he will discover the treasures of 
divine Wisdom and Goodness. The Truth of this will be learnt 
by whoever has the light and disposition required for contem- 
plating this Mystery. So it was with Saint Bonaventura, who was 
specially devoted to the sacred Passion. He relates devoutly: 
“Once, when I entered these wounds with my eyes open, the 
blood that flowed from them blinded me, and afterwards I could 
see nothing but blood; then I entered his tender heart in which 
I dwell, sustained by His delicious nutriment, and I dread leaving 
this blissful dwelling and losing the peace in which I live. But 
I trust in him that as his wounds are always open I shall re-enter 
them, should I go forth. Oh, how well it is to dwell with Christ 
crucified! I long to make in him three dwelling-places—one in 
his hands, one in his feet, the other in his sacred side. There will 
I speak to his heart and he will grant me all I ask.’’ (Jn stimulo 
amoris). Later on the Saint adds that devout souls enjoy such 
sweetness arid consolation from this Mystery that even the body, 
which has in itself no liking for spiritual matters, receives such 
delight and consolation that it is saddened if withdrawn from it by 
the call of obedience or charity. Then it understands the truth 
of the prophet’s words, ‘‘ My heart and my flesh rejoice in the 
living God’’ (Psalm 80). This is one among the many fruits 
enjoyed by those who practice this meditation with heartfelt purity 
and devotion. 

Aristotle says that the young, whose passions are very strong, 
are not inclined to learn how to control them by practising the 
opposite virtues. But if teaching on the moral virtues obtained 
by himan reason requires a special disposition, what would be 
needed for teaching these most sublime Mysteries of our Faith, 
which is exalted above men’s understanding? This work, held by 
the foolish world as ignominious, is the most glorious ever wrought 
by God, and called God’s work, on account of its excellence. ] 
say, rather, that if all the works of God’s magnificence, which 
he has done, will do, or might do until the end of the world, were 
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compared with that of our Redemption, they would shine no 
brighter in comparison than the stars at midday. For all these 
actions, done or to be done, cost our Lord God no more than to 
say, ‘‘ I will it.’’ With this alone, according to Saint Augustine, 
he created in an instant the vast structure of the earth with all 
that it contains, nor did he do by this anything that seems unworthy 
of his Majesty. 

But in the work of our Redemption how many years were spent! 
What trials were undergone! What insults, scoffs, what stripes 
and pains and crosses were endured! To what humility and de- 
gradation and to how many actions contrary to his Divine Nature 
did the Son of God lower himself! He descended to be born in 
a stable between two animals, to die on the Cross between two 
thieves, to wash the feet of Judas, and to be reckoned below 
Barabbas. 

How can any other of God’s actions be compared to this, in which 
so many tears were spent, so many sorrows suffered, and such 
insults received? Then let all the other works, sublime as they may 
be, keep silence. Let the creation of the Cherubim and Seraphim 
and all the choirs of angels be dumb before the glory of the Cross! 

Our Lord himself declares this by the Prophet Isaias; ‘‘ Re- 
member not former things, and look not on things of old. Behold 
I do new things, and now they shall spring forth, verily you shall 
know them ”’ (Isaias, 43, 18, 19). They will cast all that is 
past into oblivion. Our Saviour, though preserving throughout 
his life singular humility and modesty regarding himself and his 
affairs, yet when he spoke of the Mystery of his coming, magni- 
fied it most highly. On Palm Sunday, when the people cried 
““ How blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord,’’ and 
the Pharisees, indignant at this praise, asked him, ‘‘ Hearest thou 
what these say?’’ he answered, “‘ I say to you, that if these should 
hold their peace, the stones will cry out.’’ Thus he showed the 
grandeur of this Mystery and benefit which even the senseless 
stones would declare, condemning the hardness and insensibility 
of many bad Christians who neither compassionate him who 
suffered thus for them, nor love him who so loved them, nor hate 
the sins for which he paid so dearly. 

So strongly did the Saviour desire that his familiar friends should 
grieve over the sufferings which he endured, that besides desiring 
that the Blessed Virgin should stand beside the cross, her soul cruci- 
fied with him, he has allowed many other of his servants to share the 
tortures of his wounds, as we read of the Saints in former ages 
and have even seen in our own times, although this is kept secret 
for the sight of God alone, so that not content with what they 
learn in Holy Scripture, experience may show them something 
of what he endured for them. So he tells them secretly, ‘‘ Think 
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of what | bore for thee; at what a costly price 1 purchased thee, and 
realize what thou dost owe me.’’ The Prophet seems to allude to 
this when he says, ‘‘ I have blotted out thine iniquities as a cloud 
and thy sins as a mist: return to me for I have redeemed thee.” 
(Isaias, 14, 22). This, then, is the first opinion we give on this 
subject. 

The second is to affirm that though our Lord could have restored 
fallen man by many other means, none was more excellent, more 
suitable, or more expedient than this, both for God’s glory and 
man’s remedy, especially because in this work are found the two 
virtues which always accompany our Lord’s actions: mercy and 
justice, which though they appear contrary, are here seen in perfect 
union, as will be noticed later on. 

But before finishing this introduction I warn souls that, though 
all that is written here concerning the immensity of our Lord’s 
goodness and charity and the pains and injuries he suffered to 
redeem us moves our heart to love our Saviour and compassionate 
his sufferings, to thank him for this supreme benefit and to wonder 
at such extreme bounty and love, yet this would not suffice to 
arouse our affections and intellect unless it was granted by the 
same Lord who redeemed us. For though he suffered for all men, 
he did not give them all to understand what he bore for them. 
Thus, when treating of the virtues of the Faith, what we write of 
them does not confirm us in it unless we first ask our Lord for 
special light and help, faith being the gift of God. And it is no 
less by a special gift of God that we should feel these devout 
and tender feelings regarding the sacred Passion. Therefore, 
merely reading what is writen here will not avail us unless accom- 
panied by humble and devout prayer in which we beg our Lord 
to bestow on us his promise to the Prophet Ezechiel, that he 
would take away the stony heart out of Israel's flesh and give it 
a heart of flesh (Ezech. 36, 26) in order that we may, to some 
extent, realize what our Lord suffered for us. 








REVIEWS 


CHRIST’S STRANGE WorK. By Alec. R. Vidler. (Longmans; 
2s. 6d.) 

The author takes as his text some words from a sermon of 
Lancelot Andrewes: ‘‘ If (the Gospel) once lose the force and 
vigour of a law, it is a sign it declines.’’ And from an article in 
the Formula of Concord (1576), which distinguishes Christ's 
‘‘ strange work,’’ which is to set before man the wrath of God, the 
teaching of the Law and Moses, from his “‘ proper office, which 1s 
to declare the grace of God, to console and vivify.’’ He then 
expounds in detail this opus alienum, putting it in the setting of 
the whole divine scheme of salvation. The Law, as the same 
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Formula teaches, has three uses: the ‘‘ political,’’ that ‘‘ a certain 
external discipline might be preserved, and wild and intractable 
men might be restrained;’’ the paedagogic, whereby men are 
brought ‘‘ to an acknowledgement of their sins;’’ and, thirdly, the 
didactic, that ‘‘ regenerate men, to all of whom, nevertheless, 
much of the flesh still cleaves, for that very reason may have 
some certain rule after which they may and ought to shape their 
life.’’ 

Such a book as this is a salutary counterblast to the sentimental 
Christianity which robs religion of its dogma and therefore of its 
tule of life. But it must be confessed that on some major issues 
this book it not as clear as it might have been. (1) While it is 
essential to present the Law of God as a command of a personal 
will, it is surely important to state the identity of the Law with 
the “‘ natural law ’’—to show that it is not arbitrary, but de- 
manded by reason itself. (2) ‘‘ There is Gospel in the Law, and 
Law in the Gospel.’’ Is it not more accurate to say that, apart 
from the ceremonial and judicial precepts of the old Law, which 
are ended, the Gospel is the Law? The Ten Commandments are 
unchanged; the difference between Old Law and New is that be- 
tween imperfect and perfect in the sense that the motive for ful- 
filling the Law is in the one case external, fear, and in the other 
internal, love. When this is clearly stated, then we must go on to 
remind ourselves that even under the new dispensation Christ’s 
strange work goes on because as long as, or in so far as, we remain 
“carnal men,’’ we need, as St. Thomas puts it, to ‘‘ be induced 
to virtuous action by fear of punishment.’’ (3) Thus the life 
of the individual Christian needs to be stated more explicitly, per- 
haps, than is here done in terms of a progress from the obedience 
of fear to the obedience of love: the essence of the new dispensa- 
tion (the liberty which consists in obeying not by external pressure, 
but because it is the will of love to obey) is something which has 
to be realized gradually in us. (4)‘‘ The Sermon on the Mount 
is not . . . the fulfilment or essence of the Gospel, but it is the 


fulfilment of the Law.’’ Would it not have been well to elucidate 


this and similar statements by an immediate reference to point (2) 
above? (5) And is it accurate to say that the relation of the 
Sermon to the political use of the Law is only indirect? The 
implication seems to be that politics is concerned only with justice, 
not, like the Sermon, with love. But is this true? Is not the very 
thing that we have to preach incessantly today precisely the fact 
that for the making of peace and the building of world society 
justice is not enough? The author explains the apparent contra- 
diction between the sanctioning by the Bible of the forcible re- 
straint of evil and our Lord’s “‘ precept of non-resistance to evil’’ 
by distinguishing between the preservation and salvation of the 
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world, but this again is surely to divide the Law against itself, 
There are occasions when our Lord himself uses force, and 
others when He refuses to do so: in both cases He is obeying the 
law of love. Our reaction to evil must always be determined not 
by justice alone, but by charity; but there are times when charity 
will bid us resist the evil with force. The Christian who shares 
in Christ’s work in the world may be called up to share either in 
the strange or in the proper work; but which, in fact, it is to 
be in any given case must depend not on himself, but on others: 
for him there is only the one law, the law of charity—he can- 
not relegate a part of life a priori, to the rule of justice without 
charity, and when in fact the stern office of justice is imposed upon 
him it must still be a justice determined and motivated by charity. 

The reference to the Summa on p. 42, n.1, should read Q. 100: 
that on p. 56, n.4, should read A.2. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


DaRK SYMPHONY. By Elizabeth Laura Adams. (Sheed and 
Ward; 6s.) 

This book is at once charming and heartrending. Miss Adams, 
an American negress, tells the story of her Californian childhood, 
of kind but strictly parents, of the Methodist services which she 
attended, and of her eventual reception to the Church. The race 
problem ot coloured and white is the main pre-occupation of ‘‘ Dark 
Symphony ”’; the author deals with it in charity and justice. As 
we read our hearts go out to Elizabeth Laura Adams and her race 
.and there springs up a desire to understand, to pray and to love. 
We hope this delightful book will be widely read. It should do 
untold good. 

G. B. 
SAINTS FOR GIRLS. By a Servite Nun. (Sands; 6s.) 

This is a good homely book. We have Our Lady, Saint Anne, 
and ten other exemplars for girls, and not for girls only but for 
everyone. St. Juliana, foundress of Servite nuns, gave some 
splendid maxims to her nuns. ‘‘ To keep constantly in mind 
that the world is a battlefield on which they must continually 
fight for victory and not seek repose.’’ That is the first of them. 
There are nine others. They can be read on pages 42 and 43. 
The last exemplar in the book is S. Bernadette. When she was 
a novice at Nevers she asked one day: ‘‘ Is skipping allowed in 
the Novitiate? ’’ She was told no. ‘‘ I only asked,’’ she. said, 
‘** because I love turning the rope for the others to skip.’’ ‘That 
was typical ot Bernadette. We could not omit this quotation. 


G.B. 


Blackfriars, June, 1944 (Vol. I. No. 4) Price 6d. if purchased separately. 
The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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like Cherubim and Seraphim, 

above heaven and earth 

ready to become the instrument of His Will 

if then the one necessary thing 

is the expression of His Most Holy Will 

a Will that can be realised 

in all creatures 

because everything created is an image of His Nature 

if then the vast expanse of God’s Infinity 

must be found in your anticipations 

your searchings, your longings, 

your acts of will 

so that even your ways and projects 

may share something of the ‘‘ unsearchableness *’ of His Ways 
the ‘‘ foolishness ’’ of His Decrees 

how can you 

settle down 

in the sheltered comfort of a narrow circle 
incapable of new adventures 

new triumphs 

new disappointments 

how can you hold back 

timid coward 

from the darkness of the night 

through which God the Incomprehensible 
with loving care leads his servants 

that ‘‘ power may be made perfect in weakness.”’ 
If there be nothing 

in heaven or on earth 

which is not of service 

for the Services of His Divine Majesty 

how can you cling obstinately to one immutable plan 
how can you find in a persistent attachment 
to what is familiar 

in hostility to all change 

a proof of loyalty to Him 

how can you inveigh against those 

who do not serve Him in your way 

seeing that from them 

He wants another way 

their way. 


How can you expect ever to attain to an unchangeable perfection 
seeing that the Lord can bid you 
any day 





ys 


rfection 
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to go a different way 

how can you find interior consistency 

save in a consistent readiness 

for different ways, different methods 
according to the demands 

of His Service 

how can you think of your ‘‘ immutability ’ 
save in a constant mutability 

in accordance with His Will. 


There is then only one way 

‘in which the Creator and Lord can more surely work 
in His creature ’’ 

and that is “‘ if the latter find itself 

strongly attached to anything at all 

it should strive towards the contrary 

in constant prayer to God our Lord 

affirming that it does not desire this thing 

unless His Majesty give to its desire the right spirit 
so that the basis of its desire 

be solely the service, praise and glory 

of His Divine Majesty.”’ 


Is then the “‘lifeless tool ”’ 

the ideal 

of the service of His Divine Majesty 

an entire absence of all fear, hope, love, hate, 
a man who has lost 

everything that distinguishes him 

from others 

that makes him this individual man 

his special likes and dislikes ; 

his special reaction to the attractions without 
his sensibility and delicacy of perception 

for another’s individuality 

responsive as the pulsing air? 


Does this man come to the fullness of life 
only in a self-‘‘immolation’”’ 

Does your salvation consist in a substitution 
replacing the fulfilment of your desire 

the achievement of your individual happiness 
by a chill ‘‘ official service.’’ 


Behold this is the inscrutable mystery 
of your being and nature 
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that ‘‘ God above you ”’ is 
in you 

your happiness 

that you have need of a God 
in whom can be fulfilled 

all your longing for happiness 
YOURS 

in whom can be filled 

even to overflowing 

all your capacity for love 
YOURS 

fulfilled and satisfied. 


But 

this can only be fulfilled 

if He is that Divine Majesty 

to whom loving awe and awed love 
ministering love and loving service 
is your corresponding attitude. 


Not this is the idea of an unconditioned service 
of His Divine Majesty 

that on your lips be no more heard the cry 

‘““ Abba, Father,”’ 

that you lose all memory of your sonship 

your ‘ partaking of the Divine Nature ”’; 

but rather that all your inexpressible nearness to Him 
is vividly conscious of a sacred remoteness 
from His Divine Majesty 

that He remains for you 

the INFINITE GOD 

He the Ocean, you the tiny drop. 


Nor is the meaning of your attitude of poise 

to all created things 

that you put off all that makes you 

you 

and so become something like a ‘‘ universal man’ 
that no longer your breath quickens for joy 

that you no more experience real pain 

like a real man 

no longer feel attached to one, repelled by another 
are no longer keen of vision, quick to hear 

full of a sympathetic appreciation 

of your own personality 

or of another’s. 


’ 
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No 

this is the true poise 

that your sensitiveness 

of ‘‘ loving discernment and discerning love 
grow and unfold 

precisely because 

you are drawn neither to yourself nor to other creatures 
in a headlong self-seeking 

but as it were 

with the eyes and ears and hands 

of God 

who is at the very heart of all His creatures 

in each individual nature 

according to its individual nature. 

Because now the deepest currents of your soul’s movement 
are permeated with the peace of eternity 

the roots of your life 

struck ineradicably 

in ‘‘ the land of the living ”’ 

because your life is a tree 

bursting forth 

in a whispering rustling of leaves 

growing up to a life that comes 

from God 

“lover of life.”’ 


” 


As the service of His Majesty 

is only the basic condition for the abiding sanctity 
of your love for Him 

since the reverence of remoteness preserves 

your realisation of Him 

as the Infinite 

so 

this poise of will 

is only the basic pre-condition 

for the fulness and richness and most delicate flowering 
in you 

of a genuinely human sensibility 

since the reverence of restraint 

of detachment from yourself and from others 
makes your eye purer and more alert 

to see the multiplicity and individuality 

and complete autonomy 

of all that is; 

for now you are unprejudiced, un-self-seeking. 
no longer do the clouds and fumes 
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of your restless desire and knavish fear 
hide you from yourself 

smoulder between you and other creatures 
since your hands have learnt to hold aloof 
not to snatch 

greedily 

since your feet are kept at a distance 

by a Burning Bush 

since everywhere 

you come upon a “ holy land ”’ 

within yourself 

between yourself and all that is made. 


See how the nobility of your Service 
of the Divine Majesty 
and your consequent poise 
in face of all created things 
the passionless tenderness of your love 
raises you to heights 
of a full-grown humanity 
undreamed-of before 
fashioning you into the man 
of God. 
(To be Continued) 








THE NEW LIFE 
BY 
IRENE MARINOFF. 


Those who are received into the Church later in life lack an 
inestimable privilege. Not for them the intimacy of long acquaint- 
ance, nor the memories of a childhood spent at their mother’s 
knee, not for them the almost imperceptible growth in an atmos- 
phere perfectly adapted to the needs of their soul. It is only with 
faltering footsteps, not rarely after some profound crisis, that the 
convert approaches the Church, conscious of his defects, yet eager 
to learn. Then, as he meets the Teaching Church, this desire 
will quickly deepen into love, a love which seeks expression in 
manifold ways. It is true he may discover no new features in 
the well-loved face. But as Her perfections are infinite, Her praise 
admits of endless variations. 

It was seven or eight years ago, I believe, in the Cathedral of 
Cologne, with its vast spaces and soaring pillars, its lofty chapels 
and the majestic aloofness of the High Altar, that the meaning of 
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the word ‘‘ House of God ’’ first dawned on me. Unlimited space 
moulded into the austerity of form, exuberance of life disciplined 
by perfect order, infinite variety in complete harmony. This was 
indeed a mansion worthy of the Most High, with places set apart 
for various purposes, each of profounid significance, all worthy of 
further exploration. It is true, the faithful who pursued their 
different errands in this vast building were dwarfed by the grandeur 
in which the overwhelming majesty of God became outwardly 
visible. It seemed to matter little that they were there. Yet, 
even so, I cannot but recall a strange feeling of wonder at the 
ease with which they moved in a house, the presence of whose 
Divine Host, though invisible, was everywhere manifest. 

When endeavouring to render an account of recent experiences 
the analogy which presents itself most readily is that of the cripple 
whose limbs, at the Divine command, are straightened. It is 
inevitable that the soul, which, maybe through no fault of her 
own, has dwelt far from the courts of God, should need such 
straightening. Coming as she does from that travesty of life which 
existence outside the Church must necessarily mean, she must 
undergo a process of re-orientation, in which pain and pleasure are 
strangely mingled. Pain on contemplating the long lost years, 
pleasure at the fulfilment of a desire which, though unrecognised, 
was ever latent in the heart. It is only looking back that the 
true significance of this desire is understood—that longing for a 
life worthy of the name, in which things would have their rightful 
place, values their true relationship, and man his original dignity. 
The world being as it is, these hopes were often enough dismissed 
as vain fantasies. Yet there remained that faint echo of another 
world, the key to which seemed for ever lost. With what awe and 
delight, then, on realising that such a life is possible, does the soul 
set out to explore her newly discovered realm. 

Words fail to express the feeling of liberation when at last she 
passes from the region of ‘‘ doxai’’ to the kingdom of truth, from 
the haste and bustle of modern life to the spaciousness of an 
outlook sub specie aeternitatis, from her own short-breathed 
exultations to the calm steady pulse of liturgical worship. Where- 
ever she turns she will find evidence of the original fitness of 
things, obscured, maybe, but never destroyed. She will find 
justice tempered with mercy, and, above all, she will find com- 
plete understanding. A lifetime could be spent in praising the 
wisdom of the Church, the understanding with which She meets 
the penitent, the appreciation which assigns to even the feeblest 
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of efforts its rightful place, Her firmness in the rejection of error, 
and the infinite love with which each failing member is pursued. 
Even her strictest ordinances will soon prove to be inspired by pro- 
found wisdom, and the harshest of Her demands revealed as 
nothing but a safeguard to protect some ineffable mystery. 


Alone in the Church does man become truly man, for God is 
wholly found in the Church alone. It is true, nature may reveal 
Him in parts, the sublimity of philosophical argument lead to the 
very steps of His throne, love may unlock the gates of the sanc- 
tuary—but it is only to His Church that the fulness cf revelation 
has been granted. Hence She derives Her uncompromising 
dignity and sweet humility, hence Her eternal youth and Her age- 
old wisdom, hence Her exclusiveness and Her charm. Wholly 
pervaded by the spirit of Her master, She is fragrant with a 
sweetness not of this world. All Her rich graces, the appropriate- 
ness of Her institutions, the eminence of Her theology, the beauty 
of Her art, the glory of Her saints, are nothing but a reflection 
of the radiance of Him Who is Her Lord. To this end She was 
created that the world through Her should find the way to the 
Father. 

To be received into the Church means coming from the darkness 
of perpetual night into the dazzling splendour of noon, from the 
chill frost into the warm welcome of home, from poverty to a 
superabundance of riches. Small wonder, then, that the soul 
should for a while be numb and motionless like a small frozen bird 
before the fire, which dare not stir lest the warm glow should 
prove an illusion; and so remain, till at length, as the warmth 
penetrates more deeply, she begins to tingle with renewed life. 
How overwhelming the realisation that what fascinated the intellect 
and fired the imagination can satisfy the heart. That this vast 
system of ordinances, this imposing hierarchical organisation, this 
truly ‘‘ Catholic’’ Church, which embraces all mankind and 
reaches into eternity, that She, far from being a mere structure of 
stone, impressive only by virtue of its grandeur, is throbbing with 
Divine life, a veritable School of Love. Submitting in love and 
obedience to the healthful discipline of the Church, the soul will 
gradually learn the purpose of all Her institutions: to kindle, to 
protect and to foster love. 

It is a source of perpetual wonder to her that in this vast pyramid 
with its graduated orders, the natural relationship of the higher 
and the lower should be reversed. Here the more exalted seeks 
expression in ever lowlier service, and the Holy Father himself 
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rejoices to be no more than the ‘‘ Servant of the servants of God.”’ 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise in the Bride of Him Who was 
born in a stable, Who waits patiently on every altar, and does not 
disdain to enter the house of the humblest believer. If the ineffable 
love of the Creator could only find full expression in the ‘‘kenosis’’ 
of the incarnation, should not the Church, and in Her all the faith- 
ful bear witness to the same Divine law? 

As the soul is drawn closer to the heart of the Church and 
becomes versed in the ways of love, she will understand ever more 
fully the beauty and rightness of this law. She will learn to see 
all things in their due proportion. And as she finds herself kneeling 
at the altar to receive her Lord, she will realise her own nature: 
to be one among marty, only thus able to reach her full stature, 
and yet not lost in the multitude, but singled out, one day to be 
given a new name, known only to herself and to her Maker. 
This realization fills her with profound gratitude and humility. 
And when, overcome by her own inability to offer unto God the 
praises which are His due, she would almost despair, she will find 
consolation in the thought that many, worthier by far than she, 
will take up the song of praise, and that only the united worship 
of all His creatures can render the homage demanded by the 
infinite majesty of the Creator. 

To love and worship God at all times and in all places is the 
very meaning of life. And as the soul entrusts herself to the guid- 
ance of the Church, she will be led into the Presence of Him 
Whose grace alone can bring this about. In the clear light which 
penetrates even into those deep crevices where the shadows dwell, 
she will begin to see herself as God sees her, and as she casts upon 
Him the burden of Her shame, there will be kindled within her 
the desire for an ever closer union with Him. Then, slowly, a 
space will grow where the Divine Guest may find a resting place, 
and, so coming, transform her into His own likeness. In ready 
response to a call which once fell muffled upon her ear and now 
tings with impelling clarity, she will prepare herself to meet Him, 
rejoicing in her own poverty, accepting all things gladly from 
Him. 

Of the new life which now begins, only little can be said. For 
as prayer is gradually emptied of words, and in the Divine Presence 
all faculties are hushed into awe, when time lapses into eternity 


, and the boundaries of space are transcended, the soul withdraws 


into herself and will not be tempted to reveal her secrets. Yet 
there are times when she overflows with an exultant joy, in which 
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gratitude and adoration are mingled, and love waxes hot within 
her. Then she would fain exceed the limitations of her nature and 
desire suffering as her portion, that she may be utterly spent to the 
glory of Him Who created her. All her gifts she would devote 
to His service and eagerly ask for more that she might have 
the more to give. In all things she will find traces of Him who 
made them, in the beauty of nature a dim reflection of the 
Divine perfections, in all music an echo of the heavenly choirs, and 
in human kindness a shadow of His love. Loving life because He 
hallowed it by choosing it for His own, she will gladly bear the 
sweet burden of each day—and then those Divine visitations, when 
in an agony of bliss she wrestles with her Creator—‘‘ Nay go, nay 
stay—spare us, Good Lord ’’—till both dread and desire of the 
creature are merged into the perfect acceptance of the threefold, 
Domine, non sum dignus. 

The Church is ever on guard lest the flame thus enkindled should 
grow into a consuming fire, destructive instead of purifying. And 
rightly so. By the various forms of liturgical worship, by Her 
prayers, and the disciplined form of Her ritual, she endeavours 
to fashion the soul into the shape of the homo Christianus. The 
measured rhythm of the Gregorian chant serves this purpose no less 
than the austerity of the Latin tongue, this ‘‘ language of marble,’’ 
with its majestic cadences and perfect phrasing, where the soul 
loves to linger, and so lingering, is formed. Imperceptibly almost, 
as she passes from the vernacular to Latin, she acquires a new 
outlook and a new measure of perfection. As she grows familiar 
with the great prayers of the Church, she realises with increasing 
joy how perfectly they express the religious sentiments of all ages. 
She will then seek to adapt herself more completely to these great 
forms till at length they will be a true expression of the new life 
within her. 

This new life is no mere illusion. Far from it. It grows within 
the natural life which remains with all its sorrows and sufferings. 
Yet the soul is not left without consolation. Trusting that some day 
her sufferings may be joined to those of the Sacred Heart, she 
patiently awaits the day when the nostalgia of the exile will be 
transformed into the universal longing for the heavenly home, 
when peace will dawn upon a world ready to obey its Creator, and 
she may find true harmony of spirit in the embracing unity of the 
Catholic Church. 


Credo in unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam Ecclesiam. 
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A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY OF OUR 
REDEMPTION 


BY 


Luis oF GRANADA, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey) 


CHAPTER II 


THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE REDEMPTION AND THE CREATION 

To understand the meaning of the Mystery of the Redemption 
better we must realize that all our Lord’s works, especially this 
which is the greatest of all, are ordained with supreme wisdom 
and care, the principal rule being that the works of nature and 
grace are regulated in the same manner. Both being our Lord’s 
actions, and sisters and daughters of the same Father, who is God, 
it is right that they should resemble one another. This philosophy 
is followed by the Holy Doctor in all his writings. Therefore we 
must imagine two worlds in this world: the natural one which we 
see with all that it contains, and the supernatural world which is 
the Catholic Church, with its mysteries and Sacraments. Let us 
first examine how our Lord formed the natural world, that we 
may understand the creation of the supernatural one. 

Boetius explains this briefly : 

Pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse 

Mundum mente gerens, similique imagine formans, 
signifying that this most beautiful Lord, the Source of all beauty, 
traced within His divine intelligence the perfect image of this 
world, and using it as His model, created it and made it visible. 
And since in this world, besides Himself, there was to be a chief 
and ruler upon whom all things depended, He created the first 
and highest heaven, which is called the first propellor, and placed 
in it a glorious angel who with incredible swiftness revolved the 
world completely in the course of each day. This foundation 
being thus moved causes all the movements, alterations and pro- 
ductions on the earth. So dependent is the world on this revolu- 
tion that, if it ceased, all other movements would cease with it, so 
that fire would not even burn a piece of tow placed near it. For 
as, if the first wheel of a clock stops all the others cease working 
that depend on it, so if the revolution of the first heaven left off, 
all those dependent on it would come to a standstill. 

Our Lord conformed to this plan regarding the supernatural 
world, which is the Catholic Church. That it might be holy, He 
planned and conceived in His divine intellect this supernatural 
world, which is a beautiful association of all the faithful, especially 
of the innumerable righteous souls, and a new republic, a new 
kingdom which the Apostle says the Son of God will deliver to 
the Father at the end of the world, when the number of the chosen 
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is complete. This glorious company was shown to Saint John in 
his Revelation, in which he saw ‘‘ A great multitude which no 
man could number, of all nations and tribes and peoples and 
tongues standing before the throne of God clothed with white robes 
and palms in their hands.’’ (Apoc. vii, 9). This, then, is the 
supernatural world we spoke of, which God conceived from all 
eternity, to create when He chose, that is the innumerable company 
of all the righteous, from the beginning of the world until the last 
one to be born. This is the supernatural world, which excels the 
other because it is ordained for a higher end. For the end of the 
latter is to preserve things in a natural state, but of the former 
to raise them to the supernatural state of grace, which is divine. 
And as God created the first world in six days, He will produce 
this in the six ages of the world, which are to end on the day 
of judgement. 

As the Creator had placed an angel as the cause of all nature’s 
actions, by the movement of the first heaven, it was reasonable 
that He should set a ruler and cause over all supernatural things, 
that’ is, over virtues and holy actions. It would not have been 
fitting that this second world should have no ruler or this kingdom 
be without a king, or that this mystical body should have had no 
head to instil its supernatural virtue into its members. But as 
the second kingdom excels the first, so should its prince and ruler. 
In accordance with this dignity it was given as its Prince, 
Governor and Head the Son of God Himself. Nor could there 
have been a more suitable choice. For who could have infused 
the spirit of sanctity and grace into the countless members of this 
mystical body except one who possessed such infinite power as 
the Son of God? 

Besides this, into this sovereign city where God dwells with His 
chosen ones, no one can enter who is polluted and defiled with 
any sin. This was figured by the white robes in which St. John 
saw all the Saints. It is certain that all men are defiled with 
endless sins, both original. and actual, but who could purge such 
an infinitude of evils save He whose power is infinite and who is 
the Son of God Himself? 

In comparing the work of the Redemption with the Creation, | 
say that in the latter we attribute all natural movements to that 
of the highest heaven and to the intelligence of Him who moves it, 
and he is the universal instrument of all natural movements, but 
in thé Redemption the Son of God is the Author and efficient 
cause of our salvation, and His sacred Humanity (like that of the 
first heaven) is the usual instrument of our Lord. For as Saint 
Cyril says, the Divine Word, the Author and Giver of life, uniting 
human flesh to Himself, communicates to it this power, so that 
it also, as His instrument, should become a life giver. 
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It follows from this that as all the changes and movements of 
this world depend on the movement of the first heaven, so in the 
spiritual world all good and holy actions depend on the grace and 
merits of this sacred Humanity. For we can have no good resolu- 
tion, nor any desire, nor longing, or perform any religious action 
or speak in a way pleasing to God that does not come to us from 
the grace and merits of our Lord. This is to teach us that all 
which is good comes from Him and that we must thank Him for 
it, pray that by Him and for Him we may receive it, and may 
resort to Him in all our needs, placing in Him our whole con- 
fidence, our love, our happiness and all our cares and thoughts, 
and hold for lost the time we do not spend with Him or for Him 

(To be Continued) 








REVIEWS 


THE SEVEN STEPS OF THE LADDER OF SPIRITUAL LovE. By 
Jan van Ruysbroeck. Translated by F. Sherwood Taylor. 
(Dacre Press; 3s. 6d.) 

Jan van Ruysbroeck, one of the greatest of the medieval mystics, 
is undeservedly little known in this country, and the fine trans- 
lation of this small, but exquisite, work of his is a most welcome 
achievement. The more is it to be regretted that the introduction 
by Fr. Joseph Bolland, S.J., does little to familiarize the reader 
with Rusybroeck’s thought, and is, in fact, apt rather to repel 
than to attract him to the great Flemish monk. For it consists 
entirely of warnings against possible misunderstandings, which, 
though useful, might have been given in a very much shorter 
form instead of taking so much space, and leaving the reader with 
a negative impression, which a few condescending words on 
Ruysbroeck’s piety and unction can hardly correct. 

Yet the treatise is one of the gems of mystical literature, and it 
is to be feared, or should we rather say hoped, that once we have 
set our foot on the first rung of the ladder of spiritual love, we 
forget the warnings of our cautious guide and delightedly follow 
the saintly author, ‘‘ always ascending and descending the steps of 
our heavenly ladder, in interior virtues, outward good works, the 
commandments of God and the precepts of Holy Church,’’ con- 
vinced that no ill can befall us on steps so solidly built. Ascend- 
ing from the conformity with God’s will to voluntary poverty and 
thence to purity of soul and body, he leads us on to the great 
fountainhead of holiness, humility, this ‘‘ lowliness of spirit, 
wherein God lives in true peace with us, and we with God,”’ and 
from which flow like streams the virtues of Christ Himself, obedi- 
ence and meekness, patience and self-denial. But he seems unable to 
linger there long, and hurrying past the first four steps, he presses 
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on to the fifth, to hymn and glorify the queen of virtues, for 
‘‘ when we carly love, it carries us above all the heavens to Him 
whom we love ’’; then “‘ all the faculties of the soul rejoice, the 
veins swell and the blood grows hot with the desire of fulfilling 
the glory of God.’’ But in his exultation he by no means forgets 
the foundation on which the love of God is built: ‘‘ For patient 
suffering is the wedding-garment which Christ put on when He took 
His Church as bride at the altar of the Cross, and with the same 
garment He has clothed all His family. . . . If you would be 
exalted, you must needs suffer.’’ For sanctity is not to be had 
save after the model of Christ, and it is one of the glories of the 
book that our Lord is held up to us for imitation from first to 
last, He the “‘ Example and Singer of God’s praise here and here- 
after.” And in His traces we reach at last the final steps, the 
contemplative life of union with the Trinity and of ‘‘ annihilation ”’ 
in God’s essence. But here he touches on the sublimest things 
which can be understood only by those who have attained to the 
highest stages of sanctity. It is here, too, that the obscure passages 
occur which are discussed in the Introduction—but who could 
blame the mystic when words fail him and theology deserts him 
before the ineffable union, before which even a St. Thomas 
confessed that all he had written was straw? 

Though small in size, the ‘‘ Seven Steps ’’ are big with Christian 
wisdom, a very authentic ring in the chain that connects Dionysius 
the Areopagite with St. John of the Cross. More, it is one of 
those rare books of transparent humility which makes us entirely 
forget their author and imperceptibly leads us to prayer, surely the 
greatest thing a work of the human mind can do. 

(H. C. GRAEF. 


“‘ Just For Topay.’’ By a Benedictine of Stanbrook. (Burns 
Oates, 6s.) 

This is an extremely valuable little book, for it not only intro- 
duces us to two great spiritual writers, St. Thomas 4 Kempis and 
St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, but it does so in a way at once 
practical and effective. The Imitation must be read and read again if 
it is to give up its secret, and it is the same with the writings of 
St. Theresa; especially is this true of L’histoire d’une Ame (her 
autobiography), from which most of the quotations in this book 
are taken. Both St. Thomas 4 Kempis and St. Theresa present 
us with the same difficulty, their writings are in each case so full 
of spiritual treasures, so closely knit together and so concisely 
expressed, that it is most difficult to concentrate upon one simple 
passage and not to be distracted by the wealth of spiritual teaching 
contained in the passages surrounding it. We are apt to suffer 
from spiritual indigestion, to feel it is more than we can manage, 
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and to lay the book aside without really assimilating the message 
and making it our own. The author of this little book solves the 
problem by arranging these spiritual treasures in tabloid form to 
be taken once a day. For every day in the year there is set a 
passage from the Imitation, with its parallel passage from the 
writings of St. Theresa. In this simple manner we are invited 
not so much to study as to meditate, and meditating, to contem- 
plate the marvellous unity underlying all Catholic piety. More 
than this, we shall be led, as we meditate, to realize not only the 
unity of Catholic piety, but also its endless variations. Each saint 
points the same truths under different aspects. The saints do not 
rival one another, they complement each other, for they all form 
part of a divinely ordained and an exquisitely manifold pattern. 
St. Thomas 4 Kempis provides us with a sustained treatise on the 
spiritual life; he gives us the vital principles. St. Theresa’s writ- 
ings, on the other hand, are the spiritual life personified, and he 
presents the same vital truths in terms of everyday life. 

This little book, which, by the way, contains a gem of an 
introduction by Mgr. R. A. Knox, by its combination of the 
principles of the spiritual life on the one hand and their very 
human application on the other, preserves a perfect balance. It 
should be of real value in the formation of souls at a time when 
the rush of life so easily prevents us seeing the details, which form 
that very rush, in their true relationship with those supernatural 
truths and principles which alone give life and movement any 
meaning. 

VERNON JOHNSON. 


WHAT THE Cross MEANS TO ME. A THEOLOGICAL SYMPOSIUM. 
(James Clarke; 7s. 6d.) 


Any symposium is bound to fluctuate in quality, especially 
when the contributors represent such divergent schools of thought 
as do the writers here: Anglican and Nonconformist, Modernist 
and Traditionalist, Quaker, Catholic and a member of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. It may, however, be fairly claimed that this 
book has to some extent achieved its object ‘‘ to contribute some- 
thing of value to the discussion.’’ It contains such familiar names 
as Conrad Noel, John Middleton Murry, Charles Williams, but two 
striking essays come from a Quaker—J. Armstrong Hughes, and a 
Russian Orthodox layman, Evgheny Lampert. Mr. Hughes airs a 
very important and neglected theory of creative art and apprecia- 
tion—‘‘ only through suffering are great works created and only 
through the fellowship of suffering can they be understood.”’ 
M. Lampert explains the oriental “‘ affective’’ approach to 
theology. It is a mentality modern western Europe cannot hope 
to grasp thoroughly, but she does need to comprehend the gulf 
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that separates her from the east, and this essay will be a step, 
not perhaps towards bridging it, but at least towards recognising 
its depth. 

Broadly the writers can be divided into those who are sure of the 
Divinity of Christ and those who are not sure, or deny it. For the 
latter Christ emerges from history as little more than a remarkable 
protomartyr, and the contrast between the vagueness and in- 
completeness of this and the clearcut assurance that belief in the 
divine sonship of Christ brings is remarkable, to say the least: the 
difference between Christ as ideal hero only, and Christ as also 
an ever present cause of our salvation, with all that that implies, 
grace, the sacraments, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost; in a word 
“‘ Christ walking on the waters 

Not of Genesareth, but of Thames.”’ 

The outstanding essay in the book is by Fr. Victor White: out- 
standing is the first epithet that springs to mind because its clarity 
contrasts strongly with the rest of the book, and in this respect it Is 
a handy example of the strength and vitality of systematic scholastic 
thought. No doubt the treatment is inadequate, as Fr. White 
himself complains, but in the short space at his disposal he does 
justice to St. Thomas and traces with skill all the intersecting lines 
of thought in the Summa as they lead to the consummatio totius 
theologici negotii. To discover what St. Thomas teaches about 
the Atonement we may not confine our investigations to a few 
questions in the Tertia Pars, but, in Fr. White’s own words, ‘‘ we 
should be nearer the mark in seeing the whole Summa as a treatise 
on the Atonement.’’ We cannot understand even the terms of 
reference without close study of the whole work. Fr. White's 
method of exposition, then, is simply to ‘ place’ the Atonement 
in the whole body of St. Thomas’s teaching. Space does not per- 
mit further elaboration, but it is true to say that this essay makes 
the duller pages of the book worth while and provides a sub- 
stantial basis for those who would delve deeper into the teaching 


of Aquinas. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


LooKING FOR CuHaRITY, by George Burns, S.J. (Burns Oates, 


Is.), is a clear and attractively presented exposition of Frederick 
Ozanam’s social doctrine. This doctrine goes to the roots of 
present-day problems. It is a doctrine of action of which the 
mainspring is not vague altruism, but deep love of the despised 
servant in the persons of his poor. An inspiring booklet which 
deserves every praise. B. 





Blackfriars, July, 1944 (Vol. I, No. 5). Price 6d. if purchased 
separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
BY 
ERICH PRZywara, S.]. 
(Translated by Thomas Corbishley, S.J.) 
III. SURRENDER 
I 


A ‘*‘ mystery of evil’’ corrodes the roots of creation 
a poison drizzles in fine drops 

through leaves and branches of trees in their splendour 
fearful night 

looms up on a sudden 

against the brightness of day 

a storm lowers unpredictable 

in the midst of peace and joy. 


“I saw Satan fall from heaven 

like lightning ”’ 

and ‘‘ the angels who kept not their principality 

but forsook their own habitation 

He hath reserved under darkness 

in everlasting chains unto the judgment of the great day ”’ 
in ‘* eternal fire 

which was prepared for the devil and his angels ’ 

“through the envy of the devil 

sin 


came into the world.’’ 

‘Through one man came sin into the world 

and through sin death 

therefore hath death come upon all men 

since all have sinned.’’ 

‘““ Depart from me ye cursed 

into everlasting fire 

which was prepared for the devil and his angels.’ 


’ 
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The shining angels who stood 

before the throne of the Divine Majesty 
bathed utterly in the brightness of His Glory 
exulting in the praise of the Thrice Holy 
‘* not being willing to use their freedom 
to show reverence and obedience 

to their Creator and Lord 

fell into pride 

transformed from grace into wickedness 
thrust down from heaven 

to hell.”’ 


Men 

in the morning glory of an intact human nature 
immortal in soul and body 

subject to the one law of the Spirit 
shining through soul and body 

raised to a ‘‘ share in the Divine Nature 
like Cherubim and Seraphim in the body 
to serve in reverence and love 

the Lord 

who ‘‘ walked in the Garden in the cool of the evening ”’ 
** sinned 

were driven forth from Paradise 

to a life without original justice 

a life of affliction and penance.’’ 

The Throne of the Divine Majesty 

veiled in clouds and lightning 

no billowing incense no dazzling raiment 

no peaceful 

‘Holy Holy Holy’... 

brazen the voices from the Throne of Justice: 


d»> 


‘‘ Hearing hear and understand not 
seeing see 

and know not 

make dull the heart of this people 
stop up their ears blind their eyes 
that they may not see with their eyes and hear with their eare 
and understand with their heart 
and be converted 

and I heal them... 

until the cities be laid waste 

with none to dwell therein 

houses without inhabitant 

the whole land left 

desolate.’’ 


I haye set thee over nations and kingdoms 
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to root up and pull down 
to destroy and cast down 
] make thee this day a strong city 
a pillar of iron 
a wall of brass 
against the whole land 
] make thy face 
stronger than their faces 
thy brow 
harder than their brows 
for they are a stubborn house. 


. 


‘| attended and hearkened 
no man speaketh what is good 
there is none that repenteth of his wickedness 
saying ‘ what have I done ’ 
even as a steed rushes into the battle 
so do ‘all go their headlong way; 
the kite in the air knoweth his appointed time 
the turtle-dove the swallow and the crane 
keep to the time of their coming 
but my people have not known 
the judgment of the Lord.”’ 
In the night of his sense 
reeling 
from disgust to pleasure 
from pleasure to disgust 
the sinner 
“if his pride mount up even to heaven 
and his head touch the clouds 
in the end he shall be destroyed 
like a dunghill 
and they that had seen him shall say 
‘where is he’ 
fleeting without trace like a dream 
passing 
like a vision of the night.’’ 
ears ‘“ How art thou fallen from heaven 
thou star of the morning 
who didst shine at the dayspring 
how art thou thrust down to earth 
that didst smite the nations with a mortal wound. 
In thy heart thou didst say 
‘I will rise up even to heaven 
above the stars of God I will set my throne 
I will take my seat upon the mountains of the covenant 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds 
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like unto the Most High‘ 

but thou art thrust down 

to the regions of the dead 

to the depths of the Pit 

‘like an unfruitful mouldering trunk 
a rotting carcase.”’ 


‘“ Straitened become the steps of the wicked 
his feet stumble into the net 

he walketh about within its meshes 

the snare catches his heel 

the noose entraps him 

a hidden trap awaits him 

its jaws are ready to seize him 

insatiable hunger shall prove his undoing 
calamity is set to cause his downfall 

it devours his flesh piece by piece 

the horror of leprosy consumes him slowly.’’ 
‘* Out of the depths have I cried to Thee O Lord 
Lord hear my voice ”’ 

‘‘ when I see how many have been damned 
for one mortal sin 

and how often I have deserved 

to be eternally damned 

for my many sins.’’ 

My sores are fetid 

because of my folly 

I am bowed and bent exceedingly 

my loins are filled with a burning heat 
there is no soundness in my body. 


‘* Shall man be justified in comparison of God 
or shall man be pure in his Maker’s sight 

for even they that serve Him are not steadfast 
and in His Angels he found wickedness.”’ 
What is man... 

the highest noblest richest nearest to the divine 
one thing alone his salvation 

“to go forth out of himself the sinner ’ 
one thing alone his life 

to enter into God who is mercy.’’ 

‘‘ A broken and humbled heart O God 
Thou wilt not despise ’’ 

‘* for with Thee there is pardon and mercy 
*“ His Mercy is for ever and for ever.”’ 


” 


Your heart within you 
your spirit within you 
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is misery and sin 
“TI give you a new heart and a new spirit 
My Spirit ”’ 
Your love within you 
burrows helplessly 
deeper and deeper 
‘*T have loved you 
with an everlasting love 
therefore do I draw you to Myself 
in pity ”’ 
‘The love of God 
which is poured out in our hearts 
‘God is Love.’’ 


‘Contemplating Christ our Lord before you 
on the Cross 

you ask 

how He being our Creator 

has sunk so low as to become man 
coming from eternal life 

to temporal death 

to die 

for my sins . 

then contemplating yourself vou ask 
what am I doing 

for Christ : 

what shall I do for Christ 

what must I do 

for Christ.”’ 


” 


(To be continued.) 








THE SEVENTH BEATITUDE 
. BY 
ILLTuD Evans, O.P. 


Rest is the final pattern of all that God has made. In time, 
in place, each thing has its own mode: it is created thus, and here, 
and now. The singleness of sun and moon, of rock and flower 
and tiger; the separateness of men, each man a person unique and 
at last alone—here might seem a broken pattern, each thing good 
but each thing solitary. But on the seventh day of creation God 
rests. He blesses and sanctifies the day of his resting, and with 
it all that he has made: the whole creation is one in that ascrip- 
tion of praise to the creator of all. 

The sabbath-rest of God is God’s contemplation of himself as 
creator: in it the unity and goodness of the things he has made 
are revealed. They are his: they are one in him. So, in the 
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history of his chosen people, the seventh day came to be observed 
as a day of rest and gladness, a still point in the changing 
world for man to pause and remember. ‘* See that thou keep 
my sabbath; because it is a sign between me and you in 
your generations: that you may know | am the Lord who sanctify 
you... . It is an everlasting covenant between me and the children 
of Israel, and a perpetual sign. For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and in the seventh he ceased from work.’’ 

‘** Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.’’ ‘This is the seventh of the sayings of the Son 
of God in his sermon on the mount. The peace-makers are those 
who are going to achieve the new sabbath-rest of the reign of 
Christ; they are to rest on the seventh day of the new creation, 

What is this word *‘ peace *’ (eivene) which, everywhere in the 
New Testament, and especially in the epistles of S. Paul, means 
the fullness of the Christian’s inheritance? The rest of God is 
the supreme type of it, and the Jewish observance of the sabbath 
(however much narrowed by rabbinical casuistry) was joy and 
rest, a foretaste—ever more explicitly realised—of that final rest 
which God had promised to his chosen people. ‘‘ Seven ages has 
God created, and of them he has chosen for himself only the 
seventh age. Six there are for coming and going, and one (the 
seventh) is all sabbath and rest for life eternal’’: thus the 
Mishna. But the notion of ‘‘ peace’’ as such (shalom) is found 
as a dominant theme of the Old Testament. Radically it means 
wholeness, soundness—thus the greeting (e.g. Gen. 29, 6) ‘Is 
he in health?’’ And by a natural extension of meaning there 
emerges the meaning of welfare, security, peace, the state in which 
nothing that is good is wanting. There is the wholeness of 
relation between man and man; a friend (Jer. 20, 10; Ob. 7) is 
literally ‘‘ a man of my soundress,’’ ‘‘ a man of my peace.’’ But 
peace in its greatest depth is the covenantal link with God, it is 
the fullest sharing in his own life. ‘‘ For the mountains shall 
be moved, and the hills shall tremble: but my mercy shall not 
depart from thee, and the covenant of my peace shall not be 
moved: said the Lord that hath mercy on thee "’ (Is. 54, 10). 
‘“ My covenant was with him of life and peace ’’ (Mal. 2, 5). 
‘** Life and peace.’’ The word is creational, the breath of life 
that God breathed into Adam ‘“‘ and man became a living soul ”’ 
(Gen. 2, 7). Life, the true life that is infusion of God’s own 
life, is the proper correlative of peace. God has visited his people 
and has given them life and the peace that is the perfection of 
life. For peace is not a static absence of conflict. It is, indeed, 
rest—but the dynamic rest of God: the contemplative repose 
which is the highest activity, semper agens semper quietus. Peace 
is within a man; thus Jeremias could.urge the Israelites in the 
misery of their captivity ‘‘ Seek the peace of the city, to which | 
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have caused you to be carried away captives; and pray to the 
Lord for it: for in the peace thereof shall be your peace ’’ (Jer. 
29, 7). Peace can be attained now, say the Prophets, even in the 
midst of captivity. For the peace of God does not depend on 
the well-being that is the categoried happiness of the world. The 
mercy of God cannot be measured. 

With the coming of the Messias, the prophets urge, all will 
be made plain and God’s new covenant for his people revealed. 
For when ‘‘ the spirit be poured upon us from on high ”’ (Is. 32, 
15) ‘‘ the work of justice shall be peace, and the service of justice 
quietness and security for ever.’’ Peace, the new rest of God, is 
the mode of the new covenant. It is not a question of degree, 
as though the sabbath-rest of God and the participation in it of 
his own people are incomplete: Rather is it the unfolding in the 
fullness of time of what has already been promised. A perverse 
and wayward people has forgotten the promise, and indeed ‘‘ there 
is no peace for the wicked ”’ (Is. 48, 22). But the time is coming 
when ‘‘ A CHILD IS BORN to us, and a son is given to us, and 
the government is upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of 
the world to come, the Prince of Peace ’’ (Is. 9, 6). This is the 
point of fulfilment to which the whole world looks, the rest it longs 
for, ‘‘ and it shall come to pass in that day that the root of Jesse 
who standeth for an ensign of the people, him the Gentiles shall 
beseech, and his sepulchre (i.e. resting-place) shall be glorious ”’ 
(Is. 11, 10). When the Messias is come the true sabbath is at 
hand: when the kingdom is finally established, then the perfect 
rest will be achieved. It has been there from the beginning: on 
the seventh day God rested, and the world he made rested in him 
and mirrored forth his fulness of being and goodness. But man 
had only partially entered into that rest as yet; the joy of sabbath 
was the joy of rest on the road, a symbol of that final rest when, 
the kingdom should be fulfilled. So, in many passages of apo- 
cryphal writings, e.g. ‘‘ And truth and peace shall be associated 
together throughout all the days of the world and throughout 


all generations of men’’ (I Enoch, 11, 2). ‘‘ On the seventh 
day is the sign of the resurrection and the rest of the age to 
come ’’ (Books of Adam & Eve, 51). ‘‘ For you is opened Para- 


dise, planted the Tree of Life; the future Age prepared, plen- 
teousness made ready, a City builded, a Rest appointed; Good 
works established, wisdom preconstituted ’’ (4 Ezra, 8, 52). 

It is indeed a matter for debate as to how explicit to the Jews 
was this sense of the sabbath as so much more than the ritual 
observance of a day of rest, a thing sufficient in itself. Hedged 
round with a complicated barrier of precedent and convention, 
they might often—indeed most usually—not see beyond the text 
of the Law. But the sabbath was from the beginning more than 
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the mode of its observance: the peace of sabbath is truly ex- 
pressed, in time and place, to the Jews by the ritual law. But 
beyond it and beneath it there is the realisation of the eternal 
sabbath, the final peace to which all were to look forward—O 
quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata—that ecstasy of expectation which 
Abelard was to express so perfectly. 

Rest, sabbath, wholeness, unity, peace: these are the notes of 
God’s covenant with his people. They are the constant theme of 
the Old Testament, the ground bass beneath the dissonance of 
war and treachery, of the last sin of idolatry even. Shalom means 
oneness too. The God of the covenant, the God of Peace, is one 
God. Hence the sacred Ark was one; here the Presence of 
Yahweh dwelt. Peace, oneness: they are the same. Schism 
the splitting up of the worship due to the one God, this was the 
reassertion of the primal chaos and conflict before God created and 
rested, and the things he made were at rest and at one in him. 
And so Jerusalem emerges as the city of Peace, the place of 
God’s resting, the centre of unity. God is one, his people are 
one; the mood of Ecce quam bonum et quam jucundum habitare 
fratres in unum is the utterance of the unity of men forever joined 
in the presence of the maker and rester in whose will is their 
peace. ‘‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: May they that love 
thee prosper. Peace be within thy ramparts, and prosperity 
within thy citadels. For the sake of my brethren and friends let 
me bespeak thee peace. For the sake of the House of Yahweh 
our God let me seek for what is to thy good ’”’ (Ps. 121, tr. 
T. E. Bird). 

This, then, is the familiar tradition of Israel. The first covenant 
of Yahweh had declared it, but the imminent holiness of the Law 
had grown dim in the hands of the professional men, the pro- 
prietary legalists who looked to the letter but not beyond it to 
the final revealing of God’s purpose where types and shadows 
have their ending. ‘‘ And seeing the multitudes he went up into 
a mountain.’’ Here is the new Sinai and the new lawgiver. No 
longer the nicely calculated less and more of external duties and 
ritual obligations. ‘‘ Be ye perfect.’ 

** Blessed ’’: the word is familiar to his hearers. ‘‘ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsels of the ungodly ”’ says the 
Psalmist. But our Lord goes beyond the mere statement of the 
joy of the man who walks with;God and observes his law. Al 
is to be related now to the ultimate term of all—the blessedness of 
the kingdom is definitely proclaimed, and with it the conditions 
by which it is to be achieved. These eight brief sayings called 
the beatitudes are the manifesto of the new reign of Christ: the 
poor in spirit, the meek, the mourners, those that hunger and 
thirst after justice, the merciful, the clean of heart, the peace- 
makers, those that suffer persecution for justice’s sake—here are 
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the inheritors. It is these who are to enter into the kingdom, who 
are to see God and to be called and really to be the sons of God: 
they are named children because such they are. 

Rest, peace, wholeness—the idea had never been wholly lost. 
But it had hardened into the canonisation of the status quo, the 
tragedy of those who have ceased to expect mystery, the surprises 
of God. It is not the peaceable merely, the conformers who give 
no trouble, who are called the children of God. That would be 
acceptable enough to the Pharisees, resting gently in a round of 
exact duties, with rewards and penalties plainly assigned. It is 
the peace-makers who are the new inheritors, says our Lord. 
‘The work of justice shall be peace ’’ (Is. 32, 17). Already 
Isaias had indicated the profound depth and strength of this final 
peace. Peace is unity, reconciliation, the establishment of the 
rest of God among men—or, as S. Augustine was to say, it is 
the tranquility of order. 

It is in the association of peace and unity, in the tranquility of 
order, the sublimation of diversity in oneness, that the clue to 
the whole matter is to be found. This is a strange reconciliation, 
at the human level, that can at the same time say ‘‘ I came not 
to send peace but the sword "’; the condition of its possession is 
loss; ‘‘ he that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that shall lose 
his life for me shall find it ’’ (Matt. 10, 38-9); the condition of 
its triumph is dereliction, even ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’’ The peace of God, then, is not a neutral 
uniformity; it has in it the sure promise of beatitude, of the 
eternal sabbath when the children of the kingdom will dwell in 
God’s presence forever. But the peacemakers are already thi 
sons of God, even though as yet they have not entered finally int 
the rest that is their reward. They have, as the world judges, 
much to suffer, humiliations to undergo, but the reward is already 
theirs if they have surrendered themselves in the obedience that 
was Christ’s to the will of the Father. The mystery of the king- 
dom is that it is within us, is already achieved, for that was the 
work of the redemption. It is within us; we are already the 
fruit of the perfect atonement of the Son. And yet the unity 
and rest that is the peacemakers’ is, here and now, achieved at a 
level of tension and hostility; in a world that cares for none of 
the gifts of beatitude which our Lord has declared to be the mark 
of his children. And here is the mystery, the scandal once again. 
It is a peace that surpasseth all understanding, for it is the peace 
of God; unity and reconciliation realised most fully within a man 
and among those who are joined together in that bond of peace 
which is the fellowship of the Church. The possession is already 
complete, for already ‘‘ behold I have overcome the world.” 
‘“ These things I have spoken to you that in me you may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer} | 
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have overcome the world.’’ 

‘‘ This became the work of the Only Begotten,’ to unite the 
divided and to reconcile the alienated’’: thus St. John Chrysostom 
(in Matt. 5, 9). Or again, St. Jerome: ‘‘ The peacemakers are 
called blessed because first in their own hearts and then among 
their divided brethren they make peace ”’ (in loco). 

On the seventh dav God rested from the works that he hac 
made; the seventh of the beatitudes of the Son of God establishes 
the new rest, the inheritance of the peacemakers who participate 
in the Son’s work of love and reconciliation. Septimo loco beati- 
tudo haec ponitur, quia in sabbato verae requiet dabitur pax, 
sex aetatibus transactis. Thus a Gloss of the twelfth century. 
The fascination of number has indeed maddened many who have 
written of God, as hundreds of commentaries on the Apocalypse 
bear witness. Yet there is a perfection which we call number, 
the ordering of things in a proper harmony, which becomes the 
author of all harmony. Speaking of the number seven in the 
Apocalypse, Pére Allo has remarked: ‘‘ The agents of the new 
economy established by the Incarnation are always seven, the 
number of fulness, of the new and perfect creation ’’ sc. the 7 
Spirits of God, the 7 Angels, the 7 Churches. We may, then, 
without danger of seeming fanciful, see in the seventh beatitude 
the declaring of the perfection and unity of the new creation, just 
as the seventh day rest of the Creator declares the perfection and 
unity of the first creation. ‘‘ This shall be the record of the love 
of God and the love of our neighbour,’’ says S. Leo, ‘‘ that we 
shall suffer no calamities, be in fear of no offence, but all the 
strife of trial ended, rest in God’s most perfect peace.’’ 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY OF OUR 
REDEMPTION 
BY 
Luis oF GraAnapA, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey) 
CuapTer III. 
THE UNIVERSAL MISERY AND FALL OF THE HUMAN RACE 
When beginning to speak in detail of this ineffable Mystery 
of our Redemption, we must presuppose that it was the remedy 
and medicine for the universal fall and misery of mankind, and 
especially of the original sin through which mankind remained 
perverted and crippled. Since we cannot estimate the efficacy of 
a medicine unless we realise how serious is the malady, we must 
consider this first. For this we must understand first principles. 
In order to understand this doctrine, we must take as its 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 91 
foundation the immense goodness of our Lord God, which is the 
principle of all His works and more particularly of this, which for 
its excellence is called the Work of God. As it is the nature of 
goodness to communicate its properties, it may be inferred that 
that supreme Goodness, which is the Divinity, is supremely com- 
municative. Therefore, not content with having bestowed on 
His creatures their being and all they need to preserve it, His 
magnificence so surpassed this that, not satisfied with bestowing 
on them created gifts, He sought to add to them  uncreated 
blessings, that is, communication and participation in his own 
bliss and glory. With this intention God created two kinds of 
beings, noble and capable of such great honour, namely, the 
angels, purely spiritual, and men who are both spiritual and cor- 
poreal. The latter, though on a much lower grade than the 
angels, equal them in the dignity of their final end. 

We will say no more of the angels as they do not concern our 
subject but speak of men who were created by God for this destiny. 
Since God’s works are perfect and ordained with supreme wisdom, 
as He destined them for this end, He provided them with all the 
graces and perfections such a dignity required. First He imbued 
them with His grace and the qualities that proceed from it, so 
that their souls were pleasing and beautiful in His sight and the 
virtues made them apt and willing to act rightly. Not content 
with this, God created them in original justice, a royal crown that 
gave them mastery over all animals, which were subject to them, 
over death and all the ills which lead to it, and more than that, 
bestowed on man control over all his bodily appetites and desires, 
which in this happy state submitted to the will as easily as ihe 
limbs obey the body. The Creator told Adam that if he was 
faithful and obedient, he and his descendants would enjoy these 
privileges, which they would otherwise forfeit. 

Then the devil, with a rabid jealousy of mankind who were to 
succeed him in the place he had lost, deceived the woman and 
through her perverted the man and made him break the divine 
commandment. By this sin Adam and Eve lost the graces and 
virtues God had given them, and with these their mastery over 
their body and its appetites. They understood at once that they 
were naked, and were ashamed. They made themselves clothing 
of the leaves of the trees, for they felt the penalty of their sin at 
once. 

Man, in the state to which disobedience had brought him, en- 
gendered us all in the same condition (as St. Augustine says 
on Psalm 132). Mortal, he begot mortals, infirmity the infirm, 
miserable his gift is misery; evil inclinations are our lot, from a 
sinner we inherit sin, and are subjects of the devil to whom he 
subjected himself, and finally we share his nakedneses, not so 
much of clothing as of justice and grace. 
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Nor is it strange that the children of the first man are born 
without the original grace and justice which he lost, for as the 
knight who betrays his king loses his estate and family inheritance, 
involving them all in the loss as a traitor’s sons, so when the 
first man disloyally rose against his God, he was deprived of 
the great dignity he had received and we lost it through him. 
This, then, is the miserable condition in which man remained 
through sin. 

1 

The disorder of self-love that follows sin and the army of desires 
born of it. 

From the privation of this dignity, that is of the privileges and 
graces man lost by sinning, another great evil is born. It is right 
that the creature should love its Creator more than itself and all 
else, as the limbs prefer the head to themselves and allow them- 
selves to be amputated for its sake. But this is not so in this 
case. In fact, all men are born warped, crippled and monstrous, 
that is with an habitual inclination to love themselves and their 
possessions more than God, so that they turn from God from 
their birth and seek themselves by their disordered liking. This 
crippling and disorder is called by theologians original sin, in 
which we are all conceived. This is told us in chapter 25 of 
holy Job. Our version gives, ‘‘ Can he that is born of woman 
appear clean?’’; the Septuagint translation says that no one is 
clean from sin, even an infant of a day old. The royal Prophet, 
to lessen the blame of his sin, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold I was con- 
ceived in iniquities, and in sins did my mother conceive me” 
(Ps. 50, 7). He calls original sin sins because, though it may be 
one sin in act, it includes all sins potentially (note St. Augustine), 
for they all come from this evil root of ill-ordered love, the origin 
of every sin. Men do not sin idly but for the sake of some 
interest or pleasure that this wrong desire aspires to, showing 
their need of divine grace in order to avoid sin, as holy Job says: 
‘* Who can make him clean that is conceived of unclean seed? Is 
it not thee who only art?’’ (Job 14, 4). 

This, then, is the ailment common to the human race. Its 
reality and gravity is proved by our difficulty in acting conform- 
ably to our nature. When we see that a bird cannot fly, or a 
fish swim, or a horse trot, or can only do so with difficulty, we 
know it has some disease that prevents its natural action. But 
it is much more fitting that the rational creature should live by 
reason, that is should live a good life, and we see how few 
Christians do so. Who cannot see that the creature which can- 
not perform, or has great difficulty in performing its natural 
actions must be ailing? Then what is more just, more obliga- 
tory, or more conformable to the whole law of nature than to 
love above all things that sovereign Lord of all the Universe in 
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whom we live and move and have our being, and without whose 
help we could neither breathe nor open our mouth? Yet we see 
this the last thing done by worldly men, though it ought to b- 
preferred to all else with infinite profit to themselves. What could 
better testify man’s common ailment? Man has soul and body— 
a body in common with the beasts and a soul as angels have, 
though the latter is far more precious. Yet all his feelings, 
cares and labour are employed in the service and happiness of 
the body, which will die to-morrow, and the soul which will live 
for ever, either in perpetual glory or ceaseless torment, is neg- 
lected. Who would be so blind as not to see how these and 
other forms of insanity bring corruption and spiritual disease 
on human nature that fails in what is so congenial, natural and 
necessary for its life? When we see a creature feeding greedily 
on soil, we know it is diseased or its appetite would not be so 
unnatural. But what is more contrary and pernicious for a 
rational being than sin, which is opposed to all right reason? 
And since most men have thest appetites so contrary to their 
nature, for we see little else in the world but sin upon sin, crime 
upon crime, can we doubt the disease of a nature that hungers 
for such dangerous food? 

If we wish to discover the root of this corruption we must not 
look at Christians who hold the Faith, or at men who live under 
rulers or laws which prevent their doing as they wish, but at the 
Masters of the world who recognise no superior nor have any 
resistance offered to their desires. Truly there have been many: 
Sardanapalus, Nero, Caligula, and Heliogabalus, Phalaris and 
other similar monsters. Among them is Xerxes, King of the 
Persians, a man of most dissolute life. Who cannot see by such 
examples how corrupt and vitiated is our nature? 

The Creator cannot be blamed for this corruption. For He 
who is supremely perfect and good created all things good and 
perfect, each in its kind. Thus after having ceased to create, 
Scripture says, God saw all the things that He had made, and 


‘they were very good (Gen. 1, 31), not merely fairly good. But 


the sin and disobedience of man who wished to be ‘‘ as gods ”’ 
caused him to lose the natural rectitude and justice in which God 
had created him, and through him we too lost it. It is said that 
if, when planting a vine, a little scammony is injected into the 
toot, all the grapes it produces contain that gum and are as dan- 
gerous to eat as scammony. We can imagine that this poison 
of sin entered the first man, who was the root and origin of man- 
kind, and, affecting the root, the father of us all, extended to e!l 
his children. As St. Augustine says, ‘‘ Thus the human race 
was lost when the man perished who contained it all; for ‘he 
engendered us in his fallen state.” It is the common law of the 
nations that children take the rank of their parents; the son of a 
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noble is a nobleman, the son of a peasant is a peasant; a free 
mother’s child is free, and a slave mother’s is a slave. 

This grace being lost, the bridle that controlled our inclinations 
and desires, they all, like a runaway horse, became wild and 
rebelled against the soul to punish man’s disobedience and rebel- 
lion against his Creator. 

(To be continued) 








REVIEWS 
ENGLISH PRAYER Books. — By Stanley Morison. (Cambridge 
University Press; 6s.) 

The title of this admirable book ray easily be misunderstood, 
especially by those who have not been brought up to refer the 
term ‘‘ prayer book ’’ primarily to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Mr. Stanley Morison in fact deals, not with all sorts of prayer 
books, not solely with prayer books in the English language, but 
principally with the official service books of the pre-Reformation 
Church in this country, of the Church of England, and of Roman 
Catholics since the Reformation, especially those used in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper and other rites of public worship. 

The satisfaction given by the publication of this book is four- 
fold; it is a very good book; it is a further example of the sple- 
did work being done by our university publishers amid the stress 
of present tyrannies; it witnesses to the continued strength of the 
recognition of the supreme importance of public worship for Chris- 
tians; and it witnesses also to a growing consciousness that this 
worship must not be regarded simply statically and ‘‘ tradition- 
ally.”” For English Prayer Books is the first of a series 
‘* Problems of Worship,’’ of which the general editors are the 
Dean of St. Paul’s and the Dean of Liverpool, whose scope is 
‘* to outline in a series of small books, written by members of 
various churches, the essentials of worship as they have developed 
in the course of Christian history; to consider the nature and form 
of any supplementary services that more recent experience may 
have suggested; and to discuss the desirability of special servicss 
designed for limited groups as additions to the regular serv.ces 
intended for the general public.’’ 

The first part of this task, to describe the origin and develop- 
ment of existing service books and rites from a bibliographical 
point of view, has been entrusted to a Roman Catholic, and it is 
difficult to believe that it could have been done more satisfactorily 
than Mr. Morison has done it. From the earliest times, through 
the period of the Gregorian service books, the proliferation of 
‘“ uses ’’ in the Western Church during the later middle ages, the 
appearance of service books in English at the Reformation, the 
adoption of the Tridentine Roman Missal and Breviary by Eng- 
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lish Roman Catholics, down to liturgical developments and ten- 
dencies of Catholics, Anglicans and Nonconformists in our own 
times, Mr. Morison conducts us with a sure hand, urbane temper, 
and most satisfying scholarship. The work is concerned with 
certain books, in the exact sense: that is, with the books, not 
with their contents viewed as worship, theology or literature. Mr, 
Morison is a very distinguished typographer: in this book his 
professional interests have gratifying opportunities, and it con- 
tains a great deal of valuable bibliographical and ecclesiastico-his- 
torical information. 

A review is not the place to discuss the main interest of the 
Problems of Worship series, viz., the possibilities of ‘‘ direct 
vocational services ’’ for particular use. Obviously, as Mr. 
Morison points out, a rite that already has benedictiones navis, 
viae ferreae, telegraphi, and the rest would not refuse to take 
the next step. But, as he says elsewhere, ‘‘ No doubt there will 
be more than one opinion about the choice of words for, and 
regarding the dogmatic completeness of, the benedictions, peti- 
tions and responses which constitute supplementary vocational 
services existing.’’ There will indeed. The two specimens of 
such services given, Anglican compositions for the Royal Navy 
and Royal Air Force seem to this reviewer to be in some respects 
serious transgressions of religious fittingness and the nature of 
Christian worship, to misconceive both the functions of that wor- 
ship and the needs of Christian people. 

A mention, honoris causa, might have been given to the Latizi- 
English edition of the Roman Missal so well edited under the 
direction of the late Abbot Cabrol, the first edition of which was 
printed by the Oxford University Press (for Mame et Fils, Tours) 
in 1921. And may I point out three tiny slips: the author of the 
Simple Guide to the Recitation of the Breviary (page 99) is a 
layman, Lancelot Sheppard; on page 30, ‘‘ Cardiff ’’ should be 
‘ Llandaff ’’; and on page 137 is an unfortunate example of ele- 
gant variation, ‘‘ So the Dom says.’’ Would Mr. Morison refer 


‘to me as ‘‘ the Mister ’’? DonaLp ATTWATER. 


‘“ THE CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED,’’ by Adrian 
Fortescue. Seventh Edition further revised throughout and 
augmented by J. O’Connell. (Burns Oates, 21s.) 


In the original Preface, now omitted in this augmented edition, 
Cardinal Bourne wrote: ‘‘-A Ceremonial . . . calls for frequent 
revision if it is to be thoroughly in accord with the most recent 
legislation of the Holy See.’’ This edition, therefore, is not simply 
the response to the continued demand for this popular and invalu- 
able work. It is one of the signs of the living Church that the Law 
and Practice of her worship is not static or unalterable; and it is 
comforting to all but those who regret a guinea for a new edition 
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that the externals of Catholic Worship can never be tapped within 
the compass of a handbook. Fr. O’Connell has added some 
useful directions on High Mass before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, on binating during Holy Week, on the Apostolic Blessings 
for the moment of death, etc. He has re-arranged in a more 
practical form some sections, such as that on Extreme Unction; 
many details in ceremonies have been added or improved, and 
the lay-out is more convenient, particularly in the heavier titles to 
paragraphs. But there are some omissions which have nothing to 
do with the virile growth of the Roman Liturgy, such as Dr. 
Fortescue’s Preface, which related his work with that of his pre- 
decessors and so gave an idea of tradition in this matter, and 
also Notes on Books, which have been replaced by a more up-to- 
date and comprehensive, but less informative, Bibliography. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD OF Gop. Being the Treatise of 
St. Athanasius De Incarnatione Verbi Dei. Newly traas- 
lated by a Religious of C.S.M.V., S.Th. (Bles; 5s.) 


In an excellent Introductory Mr. C. S. Lewis deplores the prac- 
tice of consulting books about books rather than the books 
themselves; if you cannot read Plato in Greek, why not read him 
in English before studying Mr. So-and-so on What Plato means 
to me? In the matter of Christian doctrine there is a surprising 
reluctance to use existing translations from the major theologians 
of the early centuries. This is partly due to the bad habits which 
Mr. Lewis castigates here and which pastors and masters generally 
might do well to castigate likewise: A further cause is the in- 
accessibility and the ‘‘ sawdusty quality '’ of certain of these 
translations—for instance many of the laborious works of the 
Oxford Movement. This may be countered by such works as the 
present—a well-presented and handy little book which gives a 
patri@tic masterpiece in easy and natural English, avoiding 
archaism and preciousness and keeping the magnificent sweep of 


the argument. Good fortune to it and to its possible successors. 
W. S. 





Blackfriars, August, 1944 (Vol. I, No. 6). Price 6d. if purchased 
separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
BY 
Erich Przywara, S.J. 
(Translated by Thomas Corbishley, S.J.) 
Ill. SURRENDER. 
2. 
Plunge 
into the depths of your sins 
for you are a sinner from birth 
‘‘ conceived a sinner ”’ 
born a sinner 
sin to the very garment of your soul 
who are a ‘‘ son of Adam "’ 
sin of his sin 
that original sin 
the fruitful seed 
of a whole tree of sin 
extending in all its manifold ramifications 
throughout your body. 


“ee 


Is there not at the very least 

‘“ another law ’’ in your members 

striving against the law of the spirit ”’ 

‘“Who will deliver me from the body of this death.’’ 
What am I 

“child of wrath ’’ from birth 

“compared with all men 

all men compared with all heaven’s angels and saints 
all that is created compared with GOD 

I alone 

what can I do 

a body of corruption and putrescence 


sé 
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a soul like an ulcer or cancerous growth 
running with so many sins 

so much evil 

such foul poison. 

What is God 

against whom I have sinned 


His Omnipotence my strengthlessness 
His Wisdom my witlessness 

His Justice my wickedness 

His Goodness my malice 


all that is made 

how could it let me live 

nay keep me alive 

the angels 

sword of Divine Righteousness 

how could they tolerate me 

protect me 

intercede for me 

the saints 

begging and praying for me 

the heavens 

sun moon stars 

elements fruits birds fishes beasts 
ministering to me 

instead of rising in arms against me 
why has the earth not opened to swallow me 
gaping in new hells 

for my eternal torment. 


Plunge in 

to find in the hidden depth of you 

the secret roots 

ever fruitful of sinful tendencies 

that you may “* have an intimate knowledge 

of the perverse trend of your activities ”’ 

that you may recognise 

how ‘‘ naught that is good abides in my mortal flesh ”’ 
how every man is a liar 

how the seeds of every sin 

every form of wickedness 

sleep within you 

only chance it may be preventing their awakening. 
‘* If Thou O Lord shalt observe iniquities 

Lord who shall abide.” 

Plunge in right in 

intg the depths which are the abyss 





fr 
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of your sinful self 

the fire 

towards which strains the fire of your lust 

the darkness 

the realisation of your blindness for God 

that you may sense the fire of Hell 

whenever the flame of your lust shoots up 

that you may be terrified by its darkness 

if ever you are turning aside from the light of the Lord. 


‘that if ever through my faults 

] forget the love of the Eternal Lord 

at least the fear of punishment may keep me 

from sin ”’ 

that the regions of heaven and hell 

within you 

may be defined 

that you may rise up from yourself 

to God 

as from billowing flames to blissful light 

from oppressive darkness to shining day 

from fetters and prison to the freedom of the children of God 
from the depths of pride 

in your own will your self-assurance 

your own strength 

to the heights of the knowledge 

that ‘‘ it is by the grace of God that I am what I am.”’ 

Plunge in 

and ‘‘ see’’ the flickering flames 

souls imprisoned as though in bodies of fire 
your soul as it is of itself 

a blazing furnace of lust 

not the still white radiance of love 

‘hear the lamentations and blasphemies the howls and cries ”’ 
your soul 

as it is of itself 

storm of restless passion 

not rest in action action in rest 

‘“* smell the smoke sulphur pitch corruption 
your soul 

breathing forth of itself 

foulness of earth-bound inclination 

not the morning tears sadness the worm of conscience * 
your soul 

even as it is of itself 

consumed by the despair of vain struggle 

not “‘ strong in its very weakness ”’ 


” 


’ 
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feel how the fire touches and burns souls ”’ 
your soul as it is in itself 

stretching out its hands to greater anguish 
burning desire consuming disappointment 

not loving in reverence 

and so to possess 

in the spirit 

beyond space and time 

and death. 

Plunge in 

till you lose the last traces 

of assurance insensibility ungenerous reserve 
all notion of ‘‘ mine’’ and ‘** own’ 

that you may be ready for unconditional surrender 
to Him 

‘“a giving up of yourself and all that is yours 
to God 

like a snowflake falling from the sky’ 


Even as Mary the Virgin 

spoke 

‘* behold the handmaiden of the Lord 
be it done unto me 

according to Thy Word ”’ 

nestle against her bosom 

from which Salvation sprang 

that you may be born again 

to newness of Spirit 

no longer to the restless ambition of the temper 
that does everything 

but to the spirit of virginal love 

that accepts all 

** hail 

Mary full of grace 

the Lord is with thee 

blessed art thou amongst women 

and blessed is the Fruit of thy womb.”’ 


Even as her Son spoke 

** My meat 

is to do the Will of Him that sent Me ”’ 

let the breath of His Life breathe through you 

that you may live by His Life 

no more a life of your own fears and desires 

but a life of the freedom of God’s Will freely-giving. 


** Soul of Christ be Thou my soul 
Body of Christ my body’s frame 
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Blood of Christ fire Thou my blood.”’ 

Bow down before God’s Spirit 

in the Virgin’s Fiat 

in the Fiat of her Son 

let all that is not God decrease 

let Him increase all in all 

you 

are no longer capable of anything 

no longer pretending to stand on God’s level 

bothering about how things are going 

He your Father 

giving you everything 

you 

His child 

taking everything. 

“ Father 

in heaven 

hallowed Thy Name 

Thy Kingdom come 

Thy Will be done on earth as in heaven.’’ 
(To be continued.) 





GOD’S CINDERELLA 


Chesterton reflecting on the grotesque in nature wrote, 
‘*] knew there can be laughter 
On the secret face of God.”’ 
But certain gestures in God’s providence even more than in His 
creation hint at whatever in the divine intellect is the prototype 
of a sense of humour in ours. 

It seems, for instance, something like a heavenly jest that the 
canonisation of Margaret of Hungary should have been reserved 
for an age that passionately disapproves of almost everything she 
exemplifies. To begin with, was she not doomed by her parents, 
even before her birth, to a life of inhuman self-repression? 

In 1241 Bela IV of Hungary and his queen had been hunted 
from one refuge to another by a Tartar invasion—that nightmare 
of eastern Europe in the 13th century. Tracked to their last 
resort, an island fortress in the Adriatic, they awaited inevitable 
capture and such gruesome death as might suit the horrid humour 
of their pursuers. At the queen’s suggestion they promised to 
consecrate their unborn child to God if He should save their 
kingdom and _ lives. Thereupon the Tartars, their attention 
suddenly distracted by news recalling them to their own country, 
turned their backs on the prey within their reach and departed. 

Margaret of Hungary belongs to the category of born saints. 
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For generations God had been preparing her as a willing victim 
for her country. Sanctity was in her blood. Hungary’s first 
three kings, her ancestors, had been St. Stephen, St. Emeric 
and St. Ladislas 1. There was her great-aunt St. Hedwig, her 
aunt St. Elizabeth of Hungary, her elder sister St. Cunegund, 
or Kinga, and her younger sister Blessed Yolande. Placed in a 
Dominican convent at the age of three and a half, she showed 
herself to be cut out for the part assigned to her. In less than 
six months she could say the Little Office of Our Lady without a 
mistake, and when the small daughters of Hungarian noble 
houses, who had been given her as companions, were at play, 
she would beg for her favourite game, which was “to go into 
the church and say good-day to God and Our Lady.”’ 

The modern world might have found some use for St. Mar- 
garet as a pathetic example of parental tyranny, but for this 
purpose she is quite hopeless. For it was parental resolve that 
broke down, and the victim that did battle for her right to be 
sacrificed. Three times between her eighth and her twentieth 
year was her marriage mooted. The king of Bohemia, her third 
suitor, chancing to visit the convent in the company of her 
brother Stephen, was so enchanted with her beauty that he 
offered himself, his realm and all his possessions if he might 
have her in marriage. Bela suggested applying for a papal dis- 
pensation from her vows, but Margaret, far from jumping at this 
chance of escape, vehemently refused. 


As to her love of penances—another characteristic quite alien 
to our age—even the worst of them was so gaily performed 
that the word morbid dies on the lips of the baffled critic. Her 
contemporaries bear witness to the constant sweetness and 
serenity in her face, and to say that she never burst into uncon- 
trolled laughter is to tell us that she laughed. She wept only 
out of devotion at her long prayers, especially at the elevation at 
Mass, for the Passion of Our Lord, the sins and sufferings of her 
fellowmen and—when anyone called her ‘‘ Princess.’’ 


Some of the least comprehensible of her penances are partly 
explained by the truceless war made by ‘“‘ Sister Margaret ” 
on “‘ the Princess.’’ King Bela might build a fine convent for 
his daughter, but during her whole life she should be its maid- 
of-all-work. He might send her dishes from the royal table, 
but Sister Margaret would see to it that the Princess never got 
a bite of them, and would have them given to the sick nuns 
and servants or to the poor outside. If the Queen sent good 
cloth for the Princess’s habits, Sister Margaret would manage 
an exchange with the nuns whose clothes were oldest and mosi 
worn. The Princess detested dirt. If her clothes must be cut 
of repair at least she would wish them clean. Ah well! Sister 
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Margaret would soon get the better of her squeamishness, and 
teach her to ignore her body, which should be neither washed 
nor cared for, nor have so much as a change of clothes save but 
rarely. 

She had taken an enthusiastic share in all the drudgery of 
the house from the time she could handle a broom or a dish-cloth. 
As she grew older she collected as her prerogative all the most 
unpleasant tasks in the housework, kitchen and infirmary. 


The infirmarian of those days seems to have taken her office 
lightly and to have left her patients a good deal dependent on 
the charitable offices of chance comers. A nun, eighteen years 
bedridden, had been brought by the nature of her disease and 
what we should consider criminal neglect, to a condition so 
loathsome that no one was willing to nurse her. No one, except 
Sister Margaret, who begged to have charge of her. The 
Prioress gave leave on condition that Margaret took a companion 
to help her; but the companion could not face the work, and 
Sister Margaret, out of compassion, sent her away and tackled 
it alone. 

The medieval attitude to dirtiness as a penance is to us aston- 
ishing and even scandalous. Garin de Gy-l’Eveque, later Master 
General of the Dominican Order, who in 1340 wrote Margaret’s 
life from the process for her beatification, gives untranslatable 
particulars of her more repulsive work, and her care to make it 
as penitential as possible. For him, Margaret's dirtiness is the 
measure of her humility and _ self-sacrifice and he has no mis- 
givings about the form they took. 

A consideration of facts seems to show that he carried some 
of his conclusions too far. We can believe when a nun, passing 
Sister Margaret in filthy garments, shrank from her in disgust, 
she ‘‘ cared not at all; but rejoiced,’’ for she would feel that 
she had scored one against the Princess that time. But it is 
difficult to believe that her clothes were ordinarily filthy. Would 
she have thought it reverent to be so dressed for Communion, 
which, at least towards the end of her life, was daily in an age 
when frequent Communion was rate? Decency would forbid 
her so to appear before her royal relations, the grandees of the 
court and the Dominican friars who came to visit her and ask 
her wonder-working prayers. Hagiographers are perhaps in- 
clined to translate incidents into habits. Sister Margaret may 
once, having no other receptacle at hand, have offered the skirt 
of her habit to a nun who was suddenly sick, but such emergen- 
cies can hardly have been habitual even in the worst regulated 
medieval infirmaries. 


_ Although some of the Saint’s Sisters expostulated with her 
for going too far, the community as a whole shared Garin’s 
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attitude. Having recorded that from her seventeenth year she 
never took a bath, a contemporary MS lately discovered adds 
that ‘‘ because of this and for other like reasons ’’ she was 
beloved and reverenced by everyone, and goes on to relate a 
singular story which shows that this admiration was not con 
fined to the community. Margaret’s haircloth engendered ver- 
min from which she suffered much. ‘‘ Now one of the chief 
friars of the Order of Minors,’’ says the chronicler, ‘‘ who was 
in high repute both in his Order and at court, declared in presence 
of the king and queen, of certain friars of his own Order and 
ours, and of me who write this, how he saw in a dream the ver- 
min in the clothing of the said virgin Margaret all changed into 
shining jewels.’’ Imagine (with a shudder conceded to pro- 
priety) the scene transferred to a modern court! Yet no one 
seems to have thought this public allusion indelicate. 

It seemed that God was on the side of the vermin. Margaret’s 
answer to objections was characteristic and gives the key to the 
whole matter: ‘‘ Suffer my body to be bitten by these lice for 
the love of Our Lord Jesus Christ. You need have no fear for 
yourselves.’’ This last remark suggests that she had bargained 
with Our Lord to prevent her penance troubling anyone but 
herself. For us dirtiness implies slatternly neglect and sloth or 
at best a coarseness which, if not a moral fault in itself, is the 
natural setting of vice. Yet cleanliness is not really next to 
godliness, the two being on different planes and divided by all 
the distance between the natural and the supernatural, the human 
and the divine. But it was just because Margaret loathed dirt 
that she took it as matter for a sacrifice that pleased her by its 
very costliness. Theologians remind us that merit is measured, 
not by our suffering but by our love. Yet greater suffering is a 
testimony of greater love, and there seems to be a_ point in 
love’s growth at which it must needs find expression in offering 
gifts dearly bought. 

Besides, human sufferings united to the Passion of Christ 
share in its redeeming value, and there was need enough for 
penance and expiation in Margaret’s country. The desolation 
and consequent anarchy following the Tartar invasion, tyran- 
nical nobles, wholesale immigration of heathen colonists, the war 
made upon Bela by his graceless son Stephen, were all cause: 
of disorder. Unjust sentences that sent thousands of men to 
death practically without trial, the oppression of the poor, the 
destruction of religious houses whether in Hungary or elsewhere 
wrung Margaret’s compassionate heart. She did penance, wept, 
prayed and besought prayers with passionate urgency, always 
sorrowing most for the wrong done to Holy Mother Church and 
her children. She had all St. Catherine of Siena’s love for the 
Church. 
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Margaret was at all times a peacemaker and a mediator, and 
her royal relatives nearly always gave in when she pleaded the 
cause of justice, and even when she pleaded the cause of mercy 
against justice, and had the veriest gallows birds let off their 
deserts. This was one of the occasions when the Princess came 
in handy, and Sister Margaret always made use of her when 
she could serve her purpose. 

Surely it was the Princess, with an ascendancy that was a 
heritage of her race, who made her Sisters, even while they 
shuddered and wept, scourge her till she was bleeding and they 
breathless; for Garin says that ‘‘ they dared not gainsay her 
and unwilling obeyed.”’ 

Even the Prioress abetted Margaret in her penances. It was 
during her brother’s revolt and the evils that filled the country 
in the wake of civil war that she sought for some new penance 
to offer to God for the sins of her people. She then bethought 
her of improving on her hairshirt and discipline by substituting 
the prickly skins of hedgehogs, using them to scourge herself 
and also wearing them next her flesh. Now the hedgehogs 
were reared in the convent, apparently for Margaret’s exclusive 
benefit, by the Prioress and another Sister. It is true that health 
was not, any more than cleanliness, one of the household gods 
of the Middle Ages. Besides, Margaret was a saint and the 
saints get their own way about these things because it happens 
also to be God’s way—for them. 

There was one interesting occasion when God Himself sided 
with the Princess against her superior, the Dominican Provincial. 
He refused to believe her account of an inundation of the Danube, 
whereupon she prayed—surely it was the Princess, stung in her 
honour, who prayed—that her truthfulness might be proved. 
Thereupon the Danube began again to rise. It flooded the en- 
closure and the convent itself, and the hapless Provincial had iv 
escape by climbing on to the enclosure wall where he perched 
in undignified discomfiture, in full view of the nuns who had fled 
to the upper storey of the house, until at Margaret’s prayer the 
water subsided. Being a miraculous flood it dried up of itself 
and left no trace behind, perhaps so that weary moppers-up 
might not be tempted to grumble at Margaret for making 
imprudent prayers. 

A life such as this, lived intensively from the beginning, could 
not be a long one, and she died on the day she had predicted, 
at the age of twenty-eight. The long list of the testimonies of 
witnesses for the process of her canonisation is extant, and all 
the miracles are described with all those details that are con- 
vincing just because they are so unimportant that no one would 
have troubled to make them up. 

In roughly sketching a few traits that distinguish St. Mar- 
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garet from other saints, I have shown only the smoke that 
betrays the fire. Of that inner sanctuary where it burns, Mar- 
garet has left no key in the shape of spiritual journal or mystical 
treatises. We only know that it was not her penances, her long 
fasts and vigils, her ecstasies, prophecies and miracles that make 
her a saint, but that love of God which prevented even the 
sharpest sufferings distracting her from Him, but made every- 
thing in her life its fuel. The difference between the saints and 
ourselves is in our love; and love may be had for the askiy, 
if only we are willing to give all the substaice of our house. 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
BY 
Luis or GRANADA, O.P. 
(Translation by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey) 
CHAPTER III (continued) 
2 


The doctrine of original sin shows the need of the remedy of 
our Saviour’s Incarnation and Passion. 

The doctrine of original sin and the consequent corruption of 
human nature it entailed is fundamental for understanding the 
Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God and our need of 
that remedy. It should be noted that Divine Providence has 
made use of two remedies for man’s sanctification—one is con- 
tained in the law of nature, the other in Holy Scripture; for by 
the former law the knowledge of good and evil is imprinted in 
men’s hearts with the decree that they should practice the first 
and hate the other. He also gave them a natural love and 
reverence for God resembling that of children for their father. 
Besides this natural interior inclination there is one that is ex- 
terior, for the sun, the moon, the stars, the beauty of the move- 
nents of the heavens, the changes of the seasons, the development 
of things, and finally all creatures say: ‘‘ God made me.’’ The 
animals, with the perfection of their bodies and the instincts God 
bestowed upon them for their preservation, especially incite us to 
this love and reverence (cf. St. Augustine, Confessions X). 

The result of the natural law was that although some men were 
just and holy, the universal punishment of the flood shows how 
small was their number compared with that of the wicked. 

After this law, our Lord provided a more efficacious remedy 
by means of Holy Scripture. He descended to Mount Sinai and 
gave laws written by the finger of God. The children of Israel 
were astounded at the majesty and pomp of His presence and His 
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threats of punishment and promises of blessings. And although 
there were a greater number of righteous men than under the 
law of nature, yet the people transgressed so shamefully by 
their vices and idolatry that the ten tribes as well as the remaining 
two were punished by severe captivity, showing how little these 
two remedies afforded by Providence availed to reform the human 
race, corrupted as it was by the evil root of original sin. 

But many volumes would not suffice to describe how profound 
was the corruption and evil wrought by this sin, not only in our 
bodies but much more in our souls. Yet it is enough to look at 
the whole world, not only at pagan and faithless lands, where men 
follow their carnal desires like animals, but at Christian coun- 
tries too, which have the Faith, Sacraments, doctrine and know- 
ledge of the other life and adore a God who died to slay sin and 
drive it from the world. Yet there will be found such multitudes 
of wicked men that in each place the number of those who fear 
God can be counted on the fingers. The rest of them care only 
for the present day, for the things of this life, and bodily plea- 
sures, regardless of God, the salvation of their souls and the 
future life. As Solomon said, ‘‘ The number of fools is infinite ’’ 
(Eccles. 1, 15). 

This shows how keen and mortal was this evil of 
mankind, and how strong a _ medicine was _ needed to 
cure so universal a malady, so long’ established, so 
habitual, so deeply rooted in the powers of our soul, and 
so confirmed by the example of the human race. He who con- 
siders this will not be astonished at the mystery of the Incarnation 
and Passion of the Son of God, and the medicine of the Sacra- 
ments. For so great and strange an evil, extraordinary remedies 

ere needed, since God in His tender mercy wished to cure them; 
and even with this, have all these crimes ceased? 

Neither the law of nature nor the written law was sufficient, 
for they only taught the knowledge of right and wrong, which was 
not enough as the chief ill consisted in the disorder and rebellion 
of our desires, rather than in our ignorance. Therefore medicine 
for the mind could not cure the wound of our rebellious will. To 
remedy this mortal wound, nothing could be more efficacious 
than the Mystery and Passion of our Saviour, as we shall explain. 

(To be continued) 








REVIEWS 
THE Becinninc oF Goopness. By Columba Cary-Elwes, Monk 
of Ampleforth. (Burns Oates: 3s. 6d.) 
An excellent book this; buy it (you couldn’t spend 3/6 better), 
put it in an envelope (it has no hard corners) and literally for 
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Heaven’s sake send it to any young Catholic you know anywhere 
in the world. Or put it in among your Books for the Forces. 
Please do. It won’t fail to help somebody, somewhere; it has 
that quality, because there is no pretence to it and it is beauii- 
fully concrete. It explains things, the sort of things that puzzle 
people about why they should be Catholic at all, and—by ‘he 
sheer direct way the author sees things—it clears away th: 
silly bamboozlements in the way of living and doing. 

The title is misleading; it is not as prim as all that. Why 
not have called it ‘‘ Letters to all and sundry ’’?—for really these 
might be the best snippets out of letters we keep; they are not 
decorated and do not get in to a lofty plane to stay there m 
lengthy disquisitions; spades are spades; about Our Lady 
“the angel came and asked her consent,’’ about ourselves 
we are not perfect and it will take until we get beyond the 
grave before we are,’’ about inspirations they ‘‘ have a way of 


oe 


being wild—remember Hitler’’; in a few lines we pass from 
mystery to practice, for instance from Our Lady Queen of Vir- 
gins to the ‘‘ old Rosary in your trouser pocket.’’ There seems 


to be nothing not touched on, and in the most practical way; but 
it is all grounded on hard thinking, nothing merely devotional 
about it. It is a new kind of Catholic book; the kind that is 
just needed. And it is laid out to be read in odd moments. The 
more odd moments the better. C.R. 


Be Ye Perrect. By William Butterfield, D.D., Ph.D. (Burns 
Oates; 3s. 6d.) 

It may be the war, it may be other things which are causing 
men to investigate the meaning and purpose of life. Whatever 
the cause people nowadays do desire more than usual to know 
how to live: here is a useful guide book suitable for all classes, 
both the guides and the guided. It is simple, clear and practical 
and claims to follow no particular ‘‘ school ’’ of ascetical or mysti- 
cal thought, but outlines all the important ones with perhaps a 
slight stress on the Ignatian method. It is surprising that the 
names of Father Vincent McNabb and Father Bede Jarrett do not 
appear among the list of Dominican books of reference in the 
appendix. Two important points are worthy of note and com- 
mendation: emphasis on the need for a vocational ideal for all, 
and “‘ It is a false spirituality which teaches that heaven is to be 
merited by a life of misery on earth.’’ A thoroughly sound book 
which will prove a welcome introduction to those who wish to 
organise their life on earth with a view to heaven. 

GERARD Meath, O.P. 


Russian LETTERS OF DirREcTION. By Macarius ‘of Optino. Trans- 
lated by Iulia de Beausobre. (The Dacre Press; 5s.) 
We have here a number of short extracts from the letters of 
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spiritual direction, addressed to lay people, written between 1837 
and 1860 by Father Macarius Ivanov, a hieromonk of Optino 
and a famous starets of that house. Iulia de Beausobre prefixes 
them with an account of the tradition of the startsy and of two 
of its greatest figures, Father Paissy Velichkovsky (d. 1794) and 
Father Macarius himself, and a delightful description of the 
Optino monastery. 

It was recently remarked in Blackfriars that there is little in 
the spiritual writings of the Russian pilgrim translated by the 
Reverend R. M. French that should strike the Western reader 
as strange. This is even more noticeable in this book, and 
indeed a number of relevant passages from Western mystical 
writers have been added to illustrate it. Those writers are John- 
of-the-Cross, Catherine of Genoa and Catherine of Siena; but 
the resemblance could have been carried much further and more 
strikingly by reference to, e.g., Francis de Sales and Vincent 
de Paul. 

On the other hand, just occasionally the Western Christian is 
pulled up with a jerk. E.g., Macarius’s reply to the sick corre- 
spondent who asked leave to eat ordinary food in Lent in accord- 
ance with medical orders. Here (pages 47-48), in a couple of 
short paragraphs, is a microcosm of those differences in ‘‘ points 
of view,’’ mentality, approach, that are a fundamental difficulty 
in the mytual understanding of Eastern Orthodox and Western 
Catholics. 

But such considerations are of limited interest; this book was 
published primarily as spiritual reading: and on that head no- 
thing more useful can be said than an urgent recommendation 
to read it. To the present reviewer it seems that Macarius, w 
a touch as firm as it is gentle, with wit and psychological in- 
sight, teaches quintessential Christianity at the level of 1t 
ordinary man and woman; that is, at a high level, but most 
simply and without frills, theological or other. One question is 
insistent: How much of this is due to the translator? Did 
Macarius write as effectively in Russian as Iulia de Beausobre 
does in English? D.A. 


A Newman TREASURY. Chosen and edited by Charles F. Har- 
rold. (Longmans; 21s.) 

In the winter of 1940-41 almost all the publisher’s stock of 
Newman’s printed works was destroyed. The present anthology, 
which comes from America, is designed to remedy that loss to 
some extent. In the course of some four hundred well-printed 
pages, prefaced by some useful notes on Newman’s themes and 
style and present importance, we are given a balanced selection 
from his prose. 

The first section of Essays and Discourses (such as What is u 
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University? and the ninth chapter, on the Illative Sense, of the 
Grammar of Assent) is followed by a selection of six sermons 
vn extenso (including such masterpieces as The Greatness and 
Littleness of Human Life and The Second Spring). The thiri 
section consists of shorter “ selected passages on miscellaneous 
subjects ’’ and is followed by one of ‘‘ aphoristic selections” 
often of only a sentence in length. Two or three of Newman’s 
meditations and devotions precede the final selection which is 
devoted to most of the first and fifth chapters of the Apologia. 

Dr. Harrold’s anthology provides an admirable introduction to 
the reading of Newman. It does not attempt to assemble New- 
man’s writings in a systematic doctrinal pattern as was done in 
Przywara’s Newman Synthesis, but is rather concerned to remove 
many of those obstacles (not the least of which was the depressing 
topography and format) which have kept the modern reader 
from a proper enjoyment of a mind and style that are alike one 
of the glories of the Catholic religion and English letters. The 
truth is that what is fundamental in Newman is always clear; 
the ‘‘ mystery ’’ is provided by the barricades of an apologetic 
argument or an elaborate historical investigation. While it is 
true that an anthology is never a substitute for the corpus of an 
author’s writing, it yet remains that Newman’s concern for the 
freedom and integrity of the human mind and the supreme reality 
of God is well served by a discerning selection from his works 
at the present time. Never, perhaps, was there greater need 
of a right understanding of the proper spheres of nature and 
grace, of the potentialities and limitations of the human reason, 
of the final separation between Christianity and ‘‘ the World” 
—and surely nowhere else are these themes treated with the 
strength and subtlety that are Newman’s. 

Newman is the most contemporary of writers because he is the 
most traditional. He cannot ‘‘ date.’’ The same is true of his 
style which is as timeless as the themes it so discreetly, so fault- 
lessly serves. He is the master of the edged rejoinder no less 
than of the sustained period, of plain statement no less than of 
pulpit eloquence. ‘‘ It is as absurd to argue men, as to torture 
them, into believing.’’ ‘‘ Who was ever consoled in real trouble 
by the small beer of literature or science?’’ ‘‘ Reason can but 
ascertain the profound difficulties of our condition, it cannot 
remove them.’’ ‘‘ Health of body and mind is a great blessing, 
if we can bear it.’” Much more might be quoted, but’ one can 
only recommend A Newman Treasury as the most valuable of 
possessions at the present time. L.E. 


Live aND Move. By Leonard C. Horwood. (Epworth Press; 6s.) 
Mr. Horwood introduces his book as ‘‘ an attempt to give 
simple answer, expressed in ordinary language, to the age-old 
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questions: What is the right life? © Who is the good man?” 
As such it can be said to be successful; at least it is a very 
readable book, and one which ought to be effective in stimulating 
the mentally sluggish, whether believers or unbelievers, to 
srious thought about man’s nature and ultimate destiny. The 
first three chapters are especially good in this respect. For the 
rest the book seems to be a record of the author’s own expe- 
rience in trying to live the Christian life under modern conditions. 
He has seen the Light of Christ and has tried to follow it, but 
he is no visionary. ‘‘ The Christian ideal is growth to man- 
hood, not progress to any Utopia.’’ The immediate aim of the 
Christian is the following of Christ, not world reform. ‘‘ 1 find 
He (Christ) does not ask me to set the world to rights. Thai 
isa task for God.’’ We may accept Mr. Horwood’s testimony 
as that of a sincere and wholehearted follower of our Lord, 
but we imagine that the modern world will need a more objec- 
tive criterion of what Christianity implies and what it does not. 
Unfortunately Mr. Horwood is extremely vague as to the doc- 
irinal content of Christianity. We find no definite statement as 
to the Divinity of our Lord, for instance; though it is possible 
that two phrases (pp. 115 and 123) might imply that it was 
taken for granted. Then there is the statement on p. 25, regard- 
ing our Lord’s declaration: ‘‘ Except you eat the flesh of th. 
Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.’’ The 
author comments: ‘‘ If this be taken as literally true, there is 
an end of Christianity.’ We cannot see what Mr. Horwood 
means by ‘‘ Christianity ’’ in this context, but surely, if there 
was One saying which Christ insisted on being taken at its face 
value it was this. Ecpert Cote, O.P. 


A Snort Breviary. Edited by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey. 
(The Liturgical Press, U.S.A.: obtainable from Burns 
Oates.) 

We may well ask: ‘‘ What is a Breviary?’’ The Breviary 
is already abbreviated: a briefer Breviary, is it still a Breviary? 
Ifthe werd means an official book of the official prayer of the 
Church, then ‘‘ A Short Breviary ’’ is not an accurate title. The 
volume contains in English, well printed in bold type, an 
“Office ’’ based on the Roman Breviary, but reduced to the 
length of the Little Office.” We can hardly therefore endorse the 
words of the publishers that it ‘‘ represents the most important 
advance in active participation since the printing of popular mis- 
sals,’’ since this is not in the same sense a popular breviary, 
and the use of it will not be official participation in the official 
prayer of the Church. And yet it is a most valuable ‘‘ prayer- 
book,’’ with the tremendous advantage that it follows the move- 
ment of the liturgical year, and the prayers, psalms, lessons, 
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etc., all come from the pertinent parts of the Divine Office. It 
is therefore a liturgical prayer book of the greatest value and we 
may hope that one day such a book will be incorporated in the 
Divine Office for the sake of the laity who wish to participate. 


‘Tne PaTRIARCH OF Peace. A play of St. Benedict in one act. By 
Dom Romanus Rios, (St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate; 
Is.) 

Dom Romanus has written an interesting play based on the 
episode of Totila’s visit to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino. ‘‘ It 
was the meeting of two races at the very crossroads of a new 
era,’’ and the play, while free from rhetoric, enables us to see its 
deep significance. The Ramsgate Abbey Press has made an 
excellent job of the printing. E.V. 


For THE SMALLEST Person. By Cecily Hallack. _ Illustrated 
by Ida Bohatta-Morpurgo. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

This is surely a reprint of a pre-war favourite, a fact which no 
doubt contributes towards making the illustrations a delight to 
the eye as the wording of the text is to the heart. Author and 
Artist have happily compiled a manual of the Spiritual Life 
brought within the capacity of the Smallest Person at which 
many a grown-up will look for long before giving it away. 


HAviINnG A GUARDIAN ANGEL, (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

This is also due to the same happy inspiration of Cecily Hal- 
lack and Ida Bohatta-Morpurgo and is identical in production 
with ‘‘ For the Smallest Person.’’ The only comment one can 
make is that some may find it even more attractive than its 
companion, 


My Rosary Book. (Macmillan; 2s.) 

The aim of this little book is to teach children to say the 
Rosary with attention and profit. A page of suggestive thoughts 
accompanies each of the illustrations which are the work of a 
Dominican Sister. War-time restrictions hardly do justice to an 
attractive little book which should become the Vade Mecum of 
many a small Catholic besides the pupils of the Convent School 
at Brewood to whom it is dedicated. M.D. 





Blackfriars, September, 1944 (Vol. I, No. 7). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
BY 
Erico Przywara, 98.J. 
(Translated by Thomas Corbishley, 8..J.) 
IV. LOVE. 
1. 

Rising up 
from the welter of all life's corruption 
from the bewildering complexity of its pattern 
by the Eternity and Providence of His Divine Majesty 
you found a stay in instability 
majestic aloofness from the seething throng. 
In your flight from the sinful depths of yourself 
from the yawning abyss of its hell 
Merey of the Incarnate Crucified God 
embraced you in newness of life 
so that God should become your Life 
who are a member of His Body 
crucified member of crucified Head. 
God’s Majesty 
‘shining in the face of Christ”’ 
‘whose Body is the Church”’ 
in you member amongst other members 
even as your own self. 


As you decreased 

ever “‘going out of yourself’ 

out of the self-perfection of creation 

as you supposed it 

out of your belief in the adequacy of the good will 
out of your absolute self-sufficiency 

your own absolute self-determination 

accepting the utter helplessness of the ephemeral 
your immeasurable need 
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of the uncovenanted grace of God 

the entire dependence of the member 
for its very existence 

see how God increased 

growing within you into your very selt 
as your Creator 

in whom you live and move and have your being 
as your compassionate Father 

whose arms support you above the depths of hell 
your Life 

source of your life 

springing up in you unto immortality. 
Is it not true 

that His Love urges you 

to give yourself to Him 

that He may look on you as His own self 
you on Him as yours 

if only you weigh 

‘the benefits of Creation 

Redemption 

gifts to me personally . 

all that God has done 

for me 

how much He has given me of His Own 
and how that same Lord yearns 

to give Himself to me 

in accordance with His Divine Plan”’ 

if only you reflect 

‘““how God dwells in creatures 

in the elements giving them existence 
in plants giving them life 

in animals giving them sensation 

in men 

giving them understanding and will 
how He dwells also 

in me 

giving me existence life feeling 
understanding 

making me His Temple 


created to the image and likeness of His Divine Majesty... *’ 


if you reflect 

“‘how the Lord toils and labours 

for me 

in all the creatures on the earth 

ag if He were an Artisan 

in the heavens elements plants fruits flocks 
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giving them existence 

keeping them in being 

giving them life and feeling... " 

if finally you see 

“how all good gifts come down from above 
my share of power from His Infinite Might 


my righteousness goodness piety mercy .. . 


even as gleams of light from the Sun 


or waters bubbling up from their Source.”’ 


‘In our Lord 
is our habitation 
seeing that He is the Fountain-Head 
the Course 
the Goal 
of all our Good.”’ 
Is it not then a necessary sequel 
of the very fact of your life 
that you be wholly His 
even as He is wholly yours 
all that is yours 
living moving having its being 
according to His Will 
since all that is yours is His 
springing from Him as Fountain-Head 
flowing in Him as its Course 
emptying itself into 
the boundless sea 
that “‘takes back what it uever lost’’ 
‘take Lord and receive 
all my liberty 
my memory 
my understanding 
my whole will 
all that I have and possess 
You have given it to me 
to You 
Lord 
I give it back 
it is all Yours 
dispose of it all according to Your Will 
give me Your Love and Your Grace 
that is enough.”’ 
2. 
lf then God the Infinite 
dwelling in all things 
working in all things 
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from whom come all things and | 
like beaming rays is in 
or bursting springs givin 
if the splendour of His Divine Majesty male 
spreads over everything in heaven and on earth bv I 
making the night bright then 
making day a thing of splendour that 
shyly disclosed in the golden dew of the flower since 
surpassing in glory the light of morning upon the mountains find 
whispered abroad in the twilight hush of eventide to cc 
manifested in power as the roaring of the sea in gr 
the light of promise in the eyes of childhood unto 
the flash of eternal day in the parting look of death , 
the answer to the heart’s desire this 
latent in the first shy stammerings of love - 
the immeasurable depths of its entire surrender than 
if this Infinite God since 
the eternal deeps of all that is solel 
has given Himself to you and 
for your own and 
for His Own S tsa 
that His thinking be your thinking 5 is he 
His willing yours coun 
every throb of your being as it were io ol 
a throb of God’s own Being the 1 
who has become your self dene 
since you have “‘gone out of vourself” the ] 
how can it be otherwise valle 
than that you should ‘‘perceive and find God 
God our Lord in all things esces 
that your intercourse with Him . 
be no more an “‘artificial concentration and withdrawal “Th 
but rather in in 
since and in so far as ‘“‘you have put off ; ont 
love for all creatures | what 
in order to direct all your love | and 
to their Creator g =6Since 
loving Him in all creatures B §=6acco 
and them all in Him F not | 
according to His Most Holy and Divine Will” Be lc 
that your life be one endless prayer | but 
since ‘‘every turning to the service of God F not 
is all prayer.”’ | but 
‘“When a man goes out of himself entirely fas tl 
und enters into His Creator and Lord | of al 
having ever before His eyes ; so tl 
that wherein lies his consolation } bed 
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and realises how our Eternal Good 

is in all created things 

giving them being 

maintaining them in Himself 

by His Infinity and Omnipresence 

then as it seems to me 

that is a bliss beyond all bliss 

since they who love our Lord utterly 

tind everything a help and a grace 

to come nearer and enter more intimately 

in growing love 

unto union with the same Creator and Lord’ 
this then is life’s consummation 

‘not to find less devotion in exterior works of love and obedience 


than in prayer and meditation 

since we come to work 

solely for the love and service of (vod 

and to His Honour and Glory”’ 

and therefore the height of prayer 

to which the formal exercise of prayer 

is but a prelude 

consists in ‘‘finding God 

in all activities and tasks 

the spirit of devotion vitally present in all things 
since ‘‘by continual contemplation and illumination of the mind 
the perfect recognise 

reflect on and behold 

God our Lord in every creature 

according to His Essense Presence and Power. 
“The presence of our Lord in all things 

in intercourse with others 

on the road 

whatever they see taste hear and understand 
and so in all things 

since in truth His Divine Majesty is in all things 
according to His Essence Presence and Power” 
not in seeking something still to be found 

no longer ‘‘seeking God”’ 

but “‘finding God”’ 

not under the compulsion of an increased set of ‘‘duties’’ 
but ‘‘without any definite rule or order’’ 

as the spontaneous unconstrained breath 

of all our life and work 

so that thinking willing all exertion 

be directed to the external activity of the hand 
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whilst the very life of our life has become over 
‘“‘to love and serve His Divine Majesty et 
in everything’’ we 
with Him in the mute togetherness of love ite ? 
watching Him ne ; 
listening to Him on 
in the reverence of inexpressible nearness cath 
‘so that the initiation of every task cia 
is a look to Him 
for advice ' 
as to the Father of all kindness and Wisdom -" 
He our entire confidence me 
a listening to that which the Lord says Bath 
within us and» 
a putting into effect and | 
of His inspiration”’ oo 
all activity manifesting pie 
exteriorly —as 
tireless effort tried 
and “‘an application of all human means is m1 
with as much energy as if all success depended felici 
on these Wi 
but seen Chau 
from within ad pe 
‘such a surrender to God and such dependence Poof lif 
on His Diving Providence te 
as if all our human means nf 
were utterly without meaning pa 
and of no avail 
living | oo 
working _ | of th 
become uninterrupted prayer : i snate 
u kneeling before His Divine Majesty | Herb 
“a constand inner liberation and elevation.” | sion, 
(To be continued). | living 
| life v 
THE LIGHT OF LIFE | he sx 
BY ven. 
GeErarD Megata, O.P. but s 
ae : selves 
It has been maintained that with Chaucer a light—we should ime 


call it the light of faith—was extinguished from English letters. what 


Though we may not agree altogether there can be no doubt that 
that modern English writers do lack a sense of assurance. Geof- world 
frey Chaucer is known to us for his good tempered satirising of ome 
the evils of his time and his genuine enjoyment of the common- Fr 
place things of life. Shakespeare and his contemporaries  en- ! 
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joyed life, too, and in spite of less reputable interludes we are 
compelled to admire their assurance. Yet both these men ended 
their lives with a Confiteor and Orate pro me. Chaucer retracts 
his Tales, ‘‘thilke that sounen into sinne,’’ and begs the reader 
‘that ye preye for me, that Crist have mercy on me and foryeve 
me my giltes’’; and Shakespeare in the person of Prospero ap- 
peals to his audience, 

‘“And my ending is despair 
Unless I be relieved by prayer.’’ 

Still, there is no sense of shame: mild frustration, perhaps, but 
not shame. The gust and lechery of the Miller and the Wife of 
Bath remain side by side with the smiling coyness of the Prioress 
and the poverty of the Parson; the monumental lust of Anthony 
und Cleopatra stands by the heavenly serenity of The Tempest. 
These men regretted not so much the worldly vanity of their 
works, though of that they were indeed aware—‘‘my giltes—and 
namely, of my translaciouns and endytinges of worldly vanitees,’’ 
—as their inadequacy to mirror the goodness of God. They had 
tried,—‘‘ ‘al that is writen is writen for oure doctrine’; and that 
is myn entente,’’—but had failed to portray faithfully ‘‘the pleine 
felicitee that is in hevene above.”’ 

We have never got any nearer than they, for the solidity of 
Chaucer’s world grew out of the certainty of his heaven. Love 
of creatures rooted in the love of Christ was for him the essence 
of life on earth and a foretaste of heaven. His love for his neigh- 
bour came from and led back to the love of God. Yet Chaucer 
was no saint: merely a man born and bred in the Christian tradi- 
_ tion. He had learnt of sin, and he had learnt of the grace which 
| forgives sin; he was certain of both and his certainty of evil was 

measured by his certainty of good. Shakespeare inherited some 

of this certainty, and through three centuries and a half we have 

snatched intermittent glimpses of it in the words of the George 
' Herberts and Francis Thompsons, more self-conscious in expres- 
} sion, a remote ideal. With the shaking of our faith the joy of 
| living has gone. Where we have tried self-consciously to enjoy 
| life we have failed; where Chaucer never attempted consciously 
he succeeded. We have attempted to substitute earth for hea- 
ven. Scientific ‘progress’ has helped to make earth ‘heavenly’, 
but spiritual progress has not kept pace and we have allowed our- 
selves to be swamped with ease and comfort and soft living. We 








ae have learnt to substitute complacency for content and to eschew 

doubt | whatever might stir us out of our rut of safety, with the result 
“ys | that the startling sinfulness of Shakespeare’s and Chaucer’s 

Geot- worlds is pushed aside together with their equally startling good- 

ng of | ness. 

nan From time to time the veil has been drawn aside to reveal 

: oF ‘‘the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
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Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross”’, 
usually at the cost of great pain to the one who draws it. Francis 
Thompson's Hound of Heaven and Gerard Hopkins’ poetry have 
been named as modern instances, and it can be claimed that 
given the necessary technical skill all poetry and prose achieve 
sreatness in the measure that they draw this veil and try like 
Chaucer to portray the ‘‘pleine felicitee’’, and that the process 
has become a painful one since it involves the eradication of self. 
centredness. No one would dream of claiming literary greatness 
for Evelyn Underhill’s Letters, 1 still less consider ranging them 
by the side of a Shakespere nor yet of a Lionel Johnson. Yet 
they do reveal a woman who had learnt to love the world well by 
understanding just how far it is from heaven, and that 

“‘there is good news yet to hear, and fine things to be seen 
Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green’’; 

and as is so often the case, the lesson to be learnt is infinitely 
greater than the teacher. 

The enigma of Evelyn Underhill, an Anglican with a Catholic 
mind, will remain unsolved, and fittingly so: It is not for us to 
dictate how God shall distribute His gifts; but the sight of one so 
close to God, yet without the gift of Faith in the Church, might 
move us to humble thankfulness for our gift, which, to our way 
of thinking, at any rate, we have so much less deserved. 

Evelyn Underhill’s outstanding attribute was her charity—a 
word so ill-understood nowadays—a genuine love of the human 
race and all God’s creatures, the love of her parents, her hus- 
band, the enjoyment of her holidays at sea, in France and Italy, 
of her life in Camden Town with her cats, all integrated in what 


could be called a God-fearing life, all coloured by her understand. | 


ing of her and their dependence on God—love of creatures rooted 
in love of Christ. A love which was unstinting and led her to 
fear that squalor would blind us to God before beauty would dis- 
tract us from Him. It was this same charity which led her to 
devote her life to retreat giving and spiritual direction, but for 
the average person the most important lesson is to be drawn 
from thinking back to the principle which underlay her attitude: 
the principle that earth is the ante-room to heaven. I may be 
accused of reading too much into the letters, but not when pas- 


sages like the following are recalled: ‘‘When vou are really sure | 


that every bush is ‘aflame with God’ you will no longer feel con- 
tempt for this bush . . . This aspect of the material universe as a 








—E 


veil, through which, under the present dispensation, we must see | 
the Divine, received its final sanction in the Incarnation of | 


Christ’’. 


ee 





1Edited by Charles Williams (Longmans, 10/6). 


. it means getting beyond the idea of Christ as a ‘perfect | 
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example’, ‘spiritual genius’ and so forth, to a realisation of the 


principle of incarnation . . . as involving the special self-expres- 
sion and self-imparting of the Infinite God in humanity and for 
humanity’’. 


‘* “Love and do what you like’. If you like wrong things you 
will soon find the quality of your love affected. This same con- 
dition of love governs everything else. Try to see people by His 
[Christ’s] light. Then they become ‘real’. Prayerful and 
direct intercourse is only half one’s job; the other half is to love 
everything for and in God.’’ 

That Evelyn Underhill is a child of the Post Reformation 
world appears in her asserting self-consciously again and again 
what was for Chaucer an accepted fact. In these self-conscious 
assertions she gives us glimpses of an ideal. Glimpses such as 
these help us to understand, though recapture it completely we 
never shall, the atmosphere of a world made solid by the cer- 
tainty of heaven. We may be seduced, intermittently at least, 
by the garish trappings of a mass-produced civilisation, and the 
danger of slipping into sentimental naturalism is patent. Hence 
the need for continuous self-discipline. But that is only half 
the way: we do not reach heaven by walking gingerly and fenc- 
ing ourselves in with artificial barricades; 

““We are set upon this earth a space 
To learn to bear the shafts of love”’. 

Yet we fear to love our neighbour because the only meaning we 
have been taught to give that word is expressed in the hollow 
travesty of love put across the cinema screen. To hear what 
Christ means by love shatters our complacency, and that is the 
last thing we want. We have cherished the notion that charity 
means sitting back comfortably in our armchair observing with 
the beneficent eye of the philanthropist the success of our gener- 
ous bequests. The words generous, benefactor, charity have 
lost their vigour and taken on a dim, comfortable significance. 
That love means giving more than we can spare, giving every- 
thing, is an unacceptable creed. Good enough if charity means 
writing out a cheque which will not make much impression on 
a well established banking account; but when it comes to taking 
up our time, giving our energy, showing an interest in dull 
people, writing tiresome letters to equally tiresome people, 
there’s the rub. We have lost this conception of love because 
we have lost the sense of God; and we shall never regain it until 
we learn that all true love, whether of man for wife, parent for 
child, friend for friend or even acquaintance for acquaintance is a 
gift from God to be treated with reverence and has its source in 
the love of Christ for man. 

Certainly we shall never learn from comfort, the breeding 
ground of self-centredness. The gift of love comes onlv by self- 
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less generosity of soul and the clearness of vision that turns our 
eyes outwards from ourselves to seek God in the lowest creature; 
it is only perfect when we give ourselves, our love, our energy, 
our talents, not for what we gain, not for creatures in themselves, 
but in God. So long as our eyes are turned to the Lover of 
Calvary we shall suffer that pang of world-weariness which will 
lead us back to Him. Prophets are not lacking nowadays, but 
it is a safe reading of the signs of the times that God has a not 
very obscure purpose in breaking a complacent, self-centred 
world upon the wheel of two wars, 

‘*Let him be rich and weary, that at least 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast’’. 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
BY 
Luis oF Granaba, O.P. 


CHAPTER IV. (Continued). 
2 


The admirable proportion found by Divine Wisdom in_ this 
Mystery between the atonement and the sin, which deprived the 
devil of his prey by means of justice. 

Besides what has been said, in the manner of this remedy the 
plan of divine wisdom and justice is wonderfully evident, since 
God ordained that our blessings should come to us in the same 
manner as our ills, so that as by one man came sin and death, 
justice and life should come through the sanctity of another man. 
For it was not reasonable that holiness should have less 
efficacy as a remedy than guilt had for injury, that mercy should 
not compete with justice, or that if justice condemned the multi- 
tude for one man’s sin, mercy should not suffice to save the many 
by the sanctity of one person. 

Nor are there wanting other congruities that show how justly 
sin was exonerated and man redeemed. For as the pride of the 
first man, who, though but a man, sought to usurp the semblance 
of God, condemned his whole race, so the humility of the other 
Man who, though very God, lowered Himself to take on human- 
ity, and saved us all, so far as lay with Him. For no humility 
could be found so radically opposed to such pride as this. As the 
man who by the law of nature was subject to God, exempted 
himself from this duty by his disobedience, thus injuring us all, 
so the obedience of the second Man, who by the same law was 
exempt from all subjection, obtained pardon and justification for 
us all. The Apostle says, ‘‘“As by the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners: so also by the obedience of one, many 
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shall be made just’’. (Rom. v, 19). 

Divine Wisdom thus ordained that there should be this mar- 
vellous correspondence and proportion between the atonement 
and the crime. Eusebius writes eloquently on this in a Paschal 
homily, in which, speaking on the part of the Redeemer, he 
says: ‘‘Disobedient man stretched forth his hand to the forbidden 
tree: then I stretched forth my innocent hands on the tree of 
the cross. By means of that wood the sin was committed; by 
the other wood may it be abolished. Man sinned, allured by 
the sweetness of the forbidden tree; his guilt was atoned for by 
the gall and vinegar tasted in return. Man was condemned for 
his sinful pride of seeking to usurp God’s likeness. Our Divinity 
humbled itself for that sin of pride, and offered Its Majesty to 
atone for the offence against that Majesty. More than that; man 
owes the debt of death, and that debt must be paid. For this | 
took Humanity and offered my death for what man owed. Then. 
lest the devil. might have some charge to level against his cap- 
tive, Satan stretched forth his fiendish power against the Tree of 
Life, so that by these two titles man was redeemed; by the blood 
of the Crucified and by the malice of the devil who procured 
Christ’s death. Thus by rn cans of My Passion the demon was 
condemned and man was delivered.’’ So far Eusebius. In these 
words of Eusebius, besides other appropriate remarks, we _ see 
that man was freed from Satan not only by the power of Christ, 
but also by right of justice, for as he overcame mankind by de- 
ception, he too was deceived. For as God allowed man to eat 
of all the trees save one, He gave the devil leave to take all men 
conceived in sin to his kingdom, but as this concession was gran- 
ted only as regards sin, He who was sinless was exempted. The 
devil, seeing that our Lord was subject to suffering and death, 
the punishment for guilt, believed that He was a sinner and 
therefore brought about His death, but having procured the 
death of the Man whom he was forbidden to kill, was justly de- 
prived of his former right and mankind was justly freed from the 
power Satan had possessed. 

God divinely revealed this to holy Job, saying: “‘Canst thou 
draw out the leviathan with a hook as I will capturehim?’’(Job, 
xl, 20). This enormous sea monster typifies the devil whom God 
caught with His hook. This hook was God-made-Man, and the 
bait was the sacred Humanity subjected to the penalties of mor- 
tal life incurred by our sins. But the iron hook was the power 
of His Divinity hidden within the bait. The demon, seeing this 
sacred Humanity undergo pain, thought He must be guilty and 
procured His death by means of his subjects, not understanding 
that within Christ’s mortal nature dwelt the Immortal. Thus 
by biting this, the devil himself was bitten and devouring the 
bait was caught by the hook. Thus God fished and caught this 
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gigantic whale which had swallowed nearly all mankind, and 
withdrew from Satan’s kingdom the rich plunder of the holy 
Fathers who had been detained in some part of it through the 
fall of the human race. Hence he who had conquered man by 
deception was deceived by Christ, conquered, and despoiled. 
It was also singularly appropriate that the Saviour should have 
lestroyed the devil by his own weapons. For by sin the evil one 
had brought death and punishment into the world, and Christ by 
taking them on Himself vanquished Satan, who had caused 
them. Therefore the Apostle says that our Lord ‘“‘in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and of sin hath condemned sin in the flesh” 
(Rom. viii, 3), that is, by taking on Himself the punishment in- 
curred by sin, He redeemed us and obtained forgiveness for us, 
which is to cut off the head of Golias by Golias’ own sword. 
(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 
LituRGY AND Personatity. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. 
(Longmans: 12s. 6d.). 

This book is slighter than its title and price would suggest. It 
reviews some of the essential realities that underly liturgical 
prayer, though the word ‘value’ appears far too frequently to 
allow us to penetrate deeply into these realities. The author 
limits his study to the power of the liturgy in forming person- 
ality; he understands by personality the full perfection of human 
qualities as seen in the saint, and he distinguishes this firmly 
from the philosophical concept of Person. Consequently, al- 
though there is much about sanctity and transformation into 
Christ, a great deal of the book is concerned with one aspect of 
the natural ethics of worship. While much is said about adoring 
love and loving adoration, the simple treatment of the relation 
between the moral virtue of religion (by which we adore) and the 
theological virtue of charity (by which we love) is entirely omit- 
ted. Such a specialised dissertation is justified if the reader has 
studied the question in the way the author presupposes; but it 
adds to the difficulty of understanding the anglicised German in 
which he writes. Thus: ‘‘While the specific glorification of God 
is contained more implicitly in adoring love, and the latter is 
more like an ultimate and suitable response to God’s endless 
glory and holiness—the act of praising, lauding and thanksgiving 
is an expressed gesture of glorification, a personal realisation of 
that very gesture which is objectively conveyed through values.” 
(pp 15-16). 

It is confusing too that the author insists upon his own speci- 
alised meaning of personality so as to condemn any other use of 
the word. It would have brought balance to the treatment of 
‘communion’ through the liturgy, in which the ‘solitary’ man is 
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held up to a certain degree of contempt, had the author compared 
his conception of ‘personality’ with the deeper reality of Person 
which is of its nature incommunicable, which is in fact known 
only to God and shared with no one but Him. What we need is a 
balanced discussion of the relation between the soul and God and 
with its fellow human beings. We have had too much of the 
liturgical reaction to Protestant individualism. A man cannot 
quietly say his prayers with the feeling that the whole Church is 
hanging round his neck. His faith tells him he is a member of 
the One Body, but he is not a disgraceful individualist if he hap- 
pens not to refer consciously to that fact when on his knees be- 
fore God. There is a balance between the one and the many in 
the life of the spirit and that balance is to be found in the depth 
of the Blessed Trinity. The personality of the saint is achieved 
by an unembarrassed share in their society through the Church's 
unique prayer, not by a human effort to feel at one with all men, 
or with all worshippers. The introductory chapter of this book 
implies a common sense, objective attitude in these matters, but 
the author is soon carried away in the liturgical omnibus now 
twenty or thirty years old. Since its first appearance we have 
learnt that there is also room on the Royal Highway for the pri- 
vate car of personal prayer. Many simple Catholics still find 
their personalities most at ease in that conveyance; and when 
the big ‘bus of the liturgists rumbles up and the conductor an- 
nounces that ‘‘it leads us through Christ to the ‘I-and-thou’ 
communion with our brother and to the ultimate ‘we-com- 
munion’ of humanity in the Mystical Body of Christ.’’ (p. 56), 
the simple man is surely excused for remaining in his own con- 
veyance. The true liturgical spirit tells me that I must be nailed 
to the Cross with Christ so that eventually no longer I but Christ 
liveth in me. Von Hildebrand will say that he is precisely ex- 
plaining what that means; yet many of us will still find S. Paul 
more intelligible. Why do the liturgists make this utterly 
simple prayer so complex? 

It is an injustice to give this book, with its many wise and 
penetrating thoughts and explanations, such an adverse review. 
But a stand must be made somewhere, or the Liturgy will be 
finally discredited among the greater Personalities, the simple 
folk whose rosaries and ejaculations take them directly into the 
very bosom of God. Conrap PEPLER, O.P. 


THE OnE TuinG Necessary. By Bruno §S. James. (Burns 
Oates: 9d.). 

The only criticism of this small book is that the author, in the 
Foreword, desires to restrict its use to the chosen few. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that any one cculd be harmed by its virile and 
robust teaching. There will be many for whom its deep spiritual 
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doctrine will have no meaning; but there will be many more for 
whom it will release a spiritual light far more effective than any 
appeasement of the black-out regulations. The doctrine of love, 
prayer and the spiritual life is set out in the sturdy objectivity of 
the pre-Reformation times and with a modern spontaneity which 
gives it a universal appeal. There is no carping or fussy note; 
self is to be forgotten and even the faults of other selves are to 
be tolerated. Even the Pharisees—the perennial, narrow- 
minded, ‘pious’ folk—are accepted: ‘‘Such people fulfil an im- 
portant function in purifying by their persecutions those who are 
really following Christ, and no doubt Divine Providence has them 
under His care for most of their mistakes are well meaning.” 
Without burking the difficulties the author in this tranquil spirit 
shows how simple is the call and the way to sanctity. C.F. 


Ezecu1eL. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. (Sands, 7s. 6d.). 
In a recent editorial, Blackfriars welcomed the call of Pope 
Pius XII. to return for inspiration in prayer and the spiritual life 
to the books of Sacred Scripture. For the same reason, it should 
welcome Dom van Zeller’s book on Ezechiel, written with the in- 
tention of making perhaps the most obscure of the major prophets 
intelligible and interesting to the general reader. Dom van 
Zeller obviously has sympathy with his subject, and feels at 
home with Ezechiel, so that he can treat the prophecy in a gay 
and cavalier manner, emphasizing what he feels to be important, 
and boldly dismissing other passages as ‘“‘not very interesting.” 
He brings in a lot of practical comments and advice on the spirit- 
ual life, and indulges in convincing intuitions concerning Ezech- 
iel’s possible reactions to his wife’s death, and the manner of his 
own death, which are good reading even though the historical 
facts may be to some extent hidden from our eyes. Personal 
touches such as the footnote on page 103 would be of particular 
interest to Dom van Zeller’s friends. A.V.W. 


BELIEF AND Reason. By M.C. D’Arcy, 8.J. (Burns Oates: 5s.). 

Fr. D’Arcy’s broadcast talks in the autumn of 1942 covered the 
reasonableness of belief in general, the validity of reason, and the 
place in reason in religion generally and in christianity in particu- 
lar. They are printed here with additional chapters on special, 
und specially common, reasons for agnosticism, and on an ‘argu- 
ment for unbelief’ presented by the editor of the New Statesman. 
One could wish that this last had been published separately as a 
pamphlet, for it is as valuable as it is engaging; whereas it must 
be confessed that the rest of the book, as a whole, does not fulfil 
one’s expectations: in spite of the valuable matter it contains, it 
does not seem to represent the author at his brilliant best, and its 
multiplication of introductions and appendices gives it an untidy 
patch-work atmosphere, the change-over in style from talk-form 
to book-form is incomplete, and there are occasional obscurities. 
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In the discussion of Tyrell’s view it is a pity that the fact (so 
revelant to present-day difficulties) that we believe not in a creed 
but through a creed is not brought out more strongly. And on p. 85 
a sentence seems to suggest that you may commit a positive action 
which your conscience tells you to be sinful, if the alternative 
means allowing, negatively, a greater evil to take place. G.V. 
THE OBEDIENCE OF A CHRISTIAN Man. By Edgar P. Dickie. 

(S.C.M. Press: 6s.). 

It is a far ery from Tyndale to Dickie, from the kingly tyranny 
which was of such comfort to Henry VIII to the call to godly 
obedience which so many moderns will find uncomfortable. There 
is a world of thought in this little book, Christian values, reason 
and belief, grace and nature, animism, positivism, most of them 
but half thought out and dealt with all too summarily. The main 
theme is the obedient will as the organ of the knowledge of God: 
worship and obedience give the attitude which is the pre-condition 
of such knowledge. The author quotes often and fully from 
Kierkegaard ‘‘objections against Christianity come from insub- 
ordination and unwillingness to obey.’’ 

He does not however make it very clear to whom or to what this 
obedience is due—to God, directly speaking to man’s soul—to 
the Bible—to the Church as the mouthpiece of God. He declares 
that no one possesses absolute authority over man except Christ 
Jesus His Lord. Yet conscience alone is to be distrusted (p. 83). 
He dislikes St. Ignatius’ unquestioning belief in the Church, and 
seems unaware that St Ignatius regarded the Church as a divine 
institution. Yet he admires the unquestioning obedience of mili- 
tary discipline. 

Perhaps the best chapter is that on religion and action, in which 
he shows that action has been characteristic of religion from the 
beginning (a moot question on which he joins issue with Fraser). 
Rightly he speaks of the Christian’s responsibility of attacking 
injustice wherever it appears; of the Church’s attitude to unem- 
ployment ‘“‘which strikes at the dignity of man as a child of God.”’ 


_It is a pity that he does not develop the thesis on the recondition- 


ing of German youth. This needs saying, and might well have 
been said at the expense of the anecdotes and political quota- 
tions with which the book is too amply larded. 

As a whole it lacks thew and sinew. It lacks above all a final 
definition of the Church more comprehensive than the ‘Colony of 


Heaven’ proposed by the author. K. PuLuen. 
PRAYER AND THE SERVICE OF Gop. By Daniel T. Jenkins. (Faber: 
5s.). 


This is a stimulating and readable examination of the grounds 
or reasons for prayer rather than an analysis of prayer itself. 
The four key words are God, the soul, the Bible and the Church. 
It is refreshing to find a theologian of the classical Protestant 
school laying such stress on the part played by the Mystical Body 
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of Christ in the prayer of the Christian. The sense of ‘commun. 
ity’ is one of the signs of the times, but Mr. Jenkins makes it 
quite clear that he is not talking of just any kind of association, 
but one of responsible persons (‘subjects’) related to God, the ab- 
solute subject. This relation, he argues, is set up in the act of 
Christian faith; the self surrender and obedience of the whole 
man to God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Our rebirth at redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, the High Priest, gives. rise to the Church, 
the spirit-filled community and it is in and through their common 
membership of the Body of Christ that Christians must pray: 
Such is Mr. Jenkins’s thesis and he argues it well, with great, 
and at times moving sincerity. Occasionally, however, an argu- 
ment well begun looses itself in a burst of rhetoric and fails to 
convince. There are a few obscurities which might lead to mis- 
understandings, such as the rather curious expression Mr. Jenkins 
gives to the Doctrine of the Trinity. We feel also that Mr. Jen- 
kins would find his analysis of the act of faith enriched if he pon- 
dered St. Thomas’ Tractate on Faith.in relation to what he has 
himself said about ‘justifying faith.”’ 

Finally with regard to this and many other books Catholics must 
face the question: Why is it that so many Protestant writers, 
who wish to know Catholic doctrine, only appear to be able to re- 
ceive it in a distorted form? Ian Histor, O.P. 
THE First Exitz. By Robert Farren. (Sheed & Ward, 8s. 6d.). 

This epic poem, or series of poems, on the life of Saint Colm- 
cille (Columba to the uninitiate) is a brave essay in a difficult 
medium. Mr. Farren has shown, in earlier collections of his 
verse—notably in Thronging Feet—that he has a simple lyric 
strength which is admirably suited to his purpose: for he speaks 
of the faith flowering in a single world, an Irish world of earth 
und stone and sky. 

The seventy sections of The First Exile are an elaborate coun- 
terpoint of rhythmic contrasts, with the figure of Colmcille as a 
constant theme. The concrete sense of created things takes 
away the blurred edge of legend and hagiographical convention. 

“Bring the green shoot 

up through the red sod, 
bring the full fruit 

of the corn on the stalk. 
Bring it to ripeness 

through yellow to whiteness.’’ 

Useful footnotes and a full glossary of Irish words add to the 
value of a poem that is wholly Catholic in inspiration and achieve- 
ment: Catholic, because Mr. Farren has realised that sanctity 
is the perfecting of the whole of man. LE. 


Blackfriars, November, 1944 (Vol. I. No. 9). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


THE LETTER OF ST THOMAS AQUINAS 
TO BROTHER JOHN 


DE MODO STUDENDI 


Latin Text with Translation and 
Exposition by 


VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


A Lecture Read at the Inauguration of Studies for the 
Year 1944-1945 in the Dominican Priories of Hawkes- 
yard and Blackfriars, Oxford. 








*T he usual features of THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT will 
be continued in February, 1945. MAJESTAS DIVINA 
will be concluded, the translation of Luis of Granada’s work 
on the Redemption will be resumed. Two tmportant 


studies demand this interruption. 
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THE LETTER OF SAINT THOMAS TO BROTHER JOHN— 
“DE MODO STUDENDI.”’ 


UIA quaesisti a me, in 

Christo mihi charissime 

frater Joannes, quomodo 
oportet incedere in  thesauro 
scientiae acquirendo, tale a me 
tibi super hoe traditur consil- 
ium: ut per rivulos, et non 
statim in mare, eligas introire; 
quia per facilia ad difticilia opor- 
tet devenire. 
Huiusmodi est ergo monitio 
mea de vita tua: 


Tardilogquum te esse iubeo, et 
tarde ad locutorium acceden- 
tem; 


Conscientiae 
plecti; 


puritaten: am- 
Orationi vacare non desinas; 


Cellam frequenter diligas, si vis 
in cellam vinariam introduci; 


Omnibus amabilem te exhibeas, 
vel exhibere studeas; sed nem- 
ini familiarem te multum  os- 
tendas; quia nimia familiaritas 
parit contemptum et retarda- 
tionis materiain a studio sub- 
ministrat; 


Kt de factis et verbis saecular- 
ium nullatenus te intromittas; 


Discursum super omnia fugias; 


Sanctorum et proborum viro- 
rum imitari vestigia non omit- 
tas. 


Brother John, most dear to me 
in Christ: Since you have asked 
me how one should set about to 
acquire the treasure of know- 
ledge, this is my advice to you 
concerning it: namely, that you 
should choose to enter, not 
straightway into the ocean, but 
by way of the little streams; for 
difficult things ought to be 
reached by way of easy ones. 
The following, therefore, is my 
advice to you concerning your 
way of living: 


I urge you to hesitate before 
speaking, and to hesitate before 
visiting the common room; 


Hold fast to the cleanness of 
your conscience; 


Do not cease from devoting 
time to prayer; 


Love your cell by making con- 
stant: use of it, if you want to be 
adinitted into the wine-cellar; 


Show yourself to be lovable to 
everybody, or at least try to do 
so; but be very familiar with 
nobody, for too much familiar- 
ity breeds contempt and intro- 
duces factors which retard 
study; 


Also, do not in any way get 
yourself involved in the doings 
and sayings of outsiders; 


Avoid aimless running about 


above all things; 


Do not faii to follow in the foot- 
steps of the saints and of sound 
men. 
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Non respicias a quo sed quod 
sune dicatur memoriae recom- 
menda; 


Ka quae legis fac ut intelligas, 
de dubiis te certificans; 


Kt quidquid poteris, in armari- 
olo mentis reponere satage sicut 
cupiens vas implere; 


‘*Altiora te ne quaeras.”’ 


Illius beati Dominici sequere 
vestigia, qui frondes, flores et 
fructus, utiles ac mirabiles, in 
vinea Domini Sabaoth, dum vi- 
tum comitem habuit, protulit 
ae produxit. Haee si sectatus 
fueris, ad id attingere poteris, 
quidquid affectas. Vale! 
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Do not have regard to by whom 
a thing is said, but certainly 
what is said you should commit 
to your memory; 
What you read, set about to 
understand, verifying what is 
doubtful; 
Strive to put whatsoever you 
can in the cupboard of your 
mind, as though you were want- 
ing to fill a vessel to the brim; 
“Seek not the things that are 
too high for thee’’. 
Follow in the footsteps of that 
blessed Dominic, who, while he 


yet had life for his fellow- 
traveller, brought forth and 
nourished foliage, — blossom, 


fruit—fruit both serviceable and 
astonishing—in the vineyard of 
the Lord of Hosts. If you 
shall have followed these steps, 
you will be able to attain to 
Whatsoever you have a mind. 
Fare you well! 
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We know that St. Thomas did not hesitate to set aside 


even his major works in order to reply to requests for assistance 


from his brethren in the Order. 
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We have his patient letter in 


to the Six Questions of Brother Gerard of Soissons—and 
frivolous questions St. Thomas considered at least five of 





them to be—in which he writes, “‘Et licet in pluribus essem oc- 
cupatus, tamen ne vestrae caritatis petitioni deessem, quam cito 





1) The printed editions of this letter differ in several particulars; the Latin 
text which we here offer is frankly a composite version with no claim to 
critical accuracy, though based mainly on the version edited by the late Fr. 
P. Mandonnet, O.P. (S. Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula Omnia, Vol. IV. 
p.535; Paris, 1927). The translation which we present attempts to render 
freely in English the sense which seems most probable in the general con- 
text of the letter. 

‘Hardly doubtful’; i.e. those works whose authenticity is not completely 
established, but concerning which there is little reason for doubt. 
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facultas se obtulit, vobis rescribere curavi’’. There is, indeed, 
a touch of weariness, if not of irony, in the opening of his reply to 
the thirty-six questions of an anonymous lector at Venice: 
‘Lectis litteris vestris, in eis inveni articulorum multitudinem 
numerosam, super quibus a me vobis responderi infra quatriduum 
vestra caritas postulabat.’"% But here again St. Thomas will lay 
aside more imposing tasks to meet the requests of his brethren: 
“‘licet essem in plurimis occupatus, ne tamen deessem vestrae 
dilectionis obsequio’’.©) Only once do we find St. Thomas at all 
testy when plied with questions by a fellow-friar: ‘‘Fuisset mihi 
fucilius respondere, si vobis scribere placuisset rationes, quibus 
dicti articuli vel asseruntur vel impugnantur’’.6 But on that 
occasion there were not six nor thirty-six but forty-two questions ; 
they had arrived in the middle of High Mass on the Wednesday in 
Holy Week; they were largely identical with the questions from 
the Venetian lector which St. Thomas had already answered; 
they included the question as to whether a workman could move 
his hand in virtue of the movement of the heavenly bodies but 
without angelic intervention. And, last but not least, the ques- 
tioner on this occasion was no humble student nor plodding lector, 
but none other than the Master General-of the Order. There was 
complete obedience, but almost a protest at the conclusion of that 
letter: ‘‘Haec sunt, Pater reverende, quae mihi respondenda oc- 
currunt ad praesens articulis a vobis transmissis, quamvis plures 
eorum sint praeter limites theologicae facultatis. Sed ex vestra 
iniunctione factum est mihi debitum, quod [principii] officii pro- 
fessio nullatenus requirebat.’’() 

But certainly there is no intrinsic reason why some young 
Dominican should not have written to the great man to inquire 
how he should set about his studies, and there is still less reason 
to assume that St. Thomas was lacking the charity, the patience 
und the graciousness to reply. The reply is, indeed, brief, but it 
is very much to the point; and although in his larger works St. 
Thomas expresses himself more expansively, and with greater 





3) *‘And although I am busied about many matters, I have taken care to reply 
to you so soon as opportunity offered, lest I should fail the request of your 
charity.”’ 

4) ‘Having read your letter, I have found therein a numerous multitude of 

points, concerning which your charity requires me to reply within four days.”’ 

“Lest I be lacking in respect to your charity, although I am busied about 

many matters.” 

‘It would have been easier for me to reply had it pleased you to write the 

reasons on account of which these said points are asserted or attacked.”’ 

‘Such, Reverend Father, are the replies which, as they occur to me at pre- 

sent, should be made to the points which you have sent; although many of 

them lie outside the boundaries of the competence of theology. But what 
my professional office in no way required of me has become a duty to me 
by reason of your command."’ 


or 


6 
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precision and more exact qualifications on the same themes, its 
content is fully in accord with what we know from elsewhere to 
have been his convictions. I think it may be profitable for us 
to study the letter in the light of what St. Thomas has to say else- 
where on the art of learning and of teaching. 

I do not know whether our medievalist scholars have any ideas 
as to the identity of this Brother John, or even whether this was 
his true name and not an invention of later editors. It is clear 
from St. Thomas’s reply that he was a Dominican, that he was 
just starting on his studies, and that he was young®). Brother 
John, it seems, was in a hurry; bursting, perhaps, with his first 
fervour; burning with apostolic zeal. The harvest was great, the 
labourers few—particularly such labourers as were intellectually 
equipped to meet the pressing needs of the day. There was no 
time to be lost: Brother John must equip himself without delay, 
and know all the answers to all the questions; the truth about 
God and His creatures must be speedily mastered, sorted out, 
docketed and labelled, ready-made at Brother John’s disposal. 
There was no time to paddle about; he must plunge headlong into 
the ocean of wisdom and plumb its depths. The world needed, 
nay, God needed, Brother John: besides, Brother John himself 
wanted to know. 

Perhaps it was with some such idea as this that he wrote to the 
famous Master, Thomas of Aquin; in the hope, it may be, that 
he would learn from him of some short-cut to wisdom, some Pel- 
manistic technique whereby the treasure of knowledge might be 
obtained with a minimum of delay. St. Thomas himself seems 
to have had some instinct which told him that such was the case: 
‘tale a me tibi super hoc traditur consilium: ut per rivulos, non 
statim in mare eligas introire, quia per facilia ad difficilia oportet 
devenire.”’ 

Behind this simple, almost trite, admonition lies a whole phil- 
osophy—a philosophy of what it means to know, to learn, to teach. 
Centuries before, matters had been pretty thoroughly threshed 
out by Plato, notably in his Theatetus. Athens was agog with 
the reputation for brilliance and learning of a young man of this 
name; “‘his approach to learning and inquiry’’ (it was said of 
him) “‘is like the noiseless flow of a stream of oil; it is wonderful 
how he achieves all this at his age.’’ Socrates was delighted, but 
sceptical, at the news; patiently, laboriously, ruthlessly he puts 
him to the test. Poor Thaeatetus does not even know what ‘“‘to 
know’’ means. Step by step he is shown that knowledge is not 





8) Not only because of the content of the letter, but also because St. Thomas 
addresses Brother John in the second person singular. In all his other 
letters he uses the second person plural, as seems to have been already usual 
in the 13th. century when addressing superiors or equals. 
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just perception, direct experience AISTHESIS, It is not even the 
simple apprehension of the intellect; truth is to be attained only 
in the judgment. (cf.1.85.5)9. But nor is it any sort of judgment; 
it is not merely acknowledging what other people think, nor a 
conviction reached by an accumulation of preferences or prob- 
abilities. That may be DOXA, opinion or belief, or sentiment, but 
it is not Knowledge. I do not know that z is y, unless I know 
why x is y—or, at very least, why I know that x is y. And that 
means argument, ratiocination, the drawing of conclusions from 
premisses, the critical verification of those premisses themselves, 
und their application to the data of experience; all of which means 
time and patience. 

St. Thomas, aided by Aristotle’s Analytics and De Anima, will 
considerably develop these fundamental conceptions, modifying 
to some extent the Socratic view of the function of the human 
teacher as mere midwifery. But, especially in his Question De 
Magistro in the De Veritate (xi), and in the article ‘‘Whether one 
man can teach another’ in the Summa (1.117.1.) he will insist 
that the acquisition of real knowledge can only be an immanent 
growth, a gradual and interior process. It must be a gradual 
process, for man is no angel, able to see in a flash all the impli- 
cations of a single, given idea: on the contrary, man can collect 
his ideas themselves only gradually from successive experience; 
only gradually can he work out the implications of those ideas, 
and co-relate one idea with another (cf.1.85). It must be an in- 
terior process, for still less can truth be acquired vicariously; no- 
body else can do my Knowing for me. I do not know that @ is y 
when all I do is to remember that my teacher, or some other al- 
leged authority says so. I know it only when I see that it follows 
from what I already know. I acquire new knowledge only when | 
proceed ex notis ad ignota; from what I already actually knew to 
what I did not actually know; though for that very reason, what 
I come to know is already potentially in what 1 knew before. That 
is why Brother John must proceed “‘per facilia ad difficilia’’; there 
is no other way, no short cut. And no human teacher, no lector 
in his rostrum nor St. Thomas himself in his Swmma, can do the 
job for him. Knowledge, wisdom, truth, cannot be imposed upon 
the mind from without; they can only grow up from within, from 
the seeds of what we already know. Only by the activity of my 
own mind, my very own “‘intellectus agens’’, as St. Thomas 
maintains against Avicenna and the Augustinian Iluminationists, 
can the raw material of sense-experience be rendered homo- 
geneous with the mind itself, rendered intelligible, converted into 
idea. De Ver x.6. (cf.1.79,4 & 5 ad 1). Only the receptivity of 





9) All references in the text are to the Summa Theologica unless otherwise 
stated. 
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my very own mind, my very own “‘intellectus possibilis’’, as St. 
Thomas maintains against Averroes, can ideas be possessed, as- 
similated, developed, co-ordinated, affirmed, denied (cf.1.76.2). 
And my very own senses, exterior and interior, are the only win- 
dows through which I can see the other, through which I am in 
direct contact with existing reality, with truth. Nobody else, be 
he never so wise, can do this for me. The human teacher can 
never be a principal cause of my knowledge; not even a secondary 
principal cause. He is a disposing, assisting, auxiliary cause 
only of my knowledge, as the physician is of my health. He can 
lead me to the waters of wisdom, but he can neither provide them 
nor make me drink. He can help me in two ways, and in two 
ways only: proponendo signa, auzilia, instrumenta;%) and pro- 
ponendo discipulo ordinem principiorum ad conclusiones. 4) Pro- 
ponendo signa: the human teacher can speak, or write, and I can 
hear and read his words, and words are primarily signs of ideas; 
of reality indeed, but of reality already universalised, classified, 
mentalised, we might say predigested and rendered apt for the 
mind’s absorption. It is easier, St. Thomas explains, to attain 
to truth with the aid of signs, which convey to us the results of 
the workings of other minds on the raw material of sense-experi- 
ence, than to have to start from scratch with the chaotic multi- 
plicity of that raw material itself. Absolutely speaking the human 
mind ean attain all truth within its range for itself, by way of its 
own discovery, per viam inventionis. But in fact and practice it 
often needs the assistance of the human teacher, the via discip- 
linae, the way of learning by the aid of words, conventional signs 
of ideas already attained by other minds. But we must never 
forget that these are signs only, instruments and helps, not ob- 
jects. Woe betide us when we mistake the signs for the signified; 
when we study the Summa instead of studying God and his crea- 
tion with the assistance of the Summa. Woe betide us when we 
put any human teacher in the place which belongs to God alone; 
giving to his utterances that unqualified assent which belongs 
only to the humble obedience of faith in the First Truth. ‘‘Mens 
quidem est sui iuris’’: St. Thomas echoes Seneca in his very 
treatise on obedience, and explains that the mind in its own in- 
terior, incorporeal operations should therefore obey God alone. 
(II-I1.104.5). ‘‘Unus est magister vester’’ said a greater than 
Seneca: (cf.Matt.23.8); ‘‘call no man your master, your Rabbi, 
your teacher on earth.’’ And St. Thomas comments: ‘‘We are 
forbidden to call any man our master in the sense of attributing 
to him the authority to teach (‘‘principalitas magisterii’’) which 
belongs to God, thus putting our trust in the wisdom of men; but 





10) ‘‘By setting forth signs . .. helps . . . instruments.” 
11) ‘‘By setting forth the order of premisses to conclusions.”” 
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rather, What we have heard from men should we bring to the bar 
of divine truth which speaks within us by the impression of its 
own likeness; for by this are we enabled to pass judgment on all 
things.’’ (De Ver.xi.1 ad 1). 

But, secondly, the human teacher can assist us proponendo or- 
dinem principiorum ad conclusiones. The Thomistic teacher, un- 
like the Socratic teacher, must himself know his stuff. “‘I] am 
so far like the midwife,’’ and said Socrates, “‘that I cannot myself 
give birth to wisdom; and the common reproach is true that, 
though I question others . . . there is no wisdom in me.”’ (Thea- 
tetus 150 c). Neither will St. Thomas, nor a Thomistic lecturer, 
give birth to wisdom in us; he cannot walk the road to knowledge 
for us; but lead us he can, precisely because, and insofar as, he 
has himself already trodden the same road, and, knowing the way. 
is able by signs to show us how one step follows another. So 
‘“docere,’’ for St. Thomas, is a ‘‘ducere’’ (De Ver.xi.1) a leading, 
a guiding; or, less metaphorically, ‘“‘unus alium docere dicitur, 
quod istum, discursum rationis, quem in se facit ratione natur- 
ali, alteri exponit per signa; et sic ratio naturalis discipuli, per 
huiusinodi sibi proposita, sicut per quaedam instrumenta, per- 
venit ad cognitionem ignotorum’’@2) (ibid). It is a superb de- 
finition which we teachers and pupils might take for a subject for 
occasional arbitration and self-examination. But the essential 
tusk of attaining knowledge is always the task of the ‘‘ratio 
naturalis discipuli’’, of the thinking faculties of the learner him- 
self. The acquisition of real knowledge means time—and trouble. 

A great deal of trouble; for man is no angel, no “‘intellectus 
purus.’’ Man is a rational animal, and a fallen, disintegrated 
one at that. In II-IT.166. 2 ad 3, St. Thomas succinctly sums 
up man’s tragic condition, and the particular problems which it 
sets the would-be student. ‘‘With regard to knowledge there is 
in man a conflict of inclinations. From the side of his soul a man 
is impelled to the desire for knowing ‘‘things’’43 and in 
this matter it is needful that he should virtuously bridle 
this uppetite, lest he be absorbed in trying to know 
things in adisorderly fashion (‘‘ne immoderate rerum cog- 
nitioni intendat’’). But from the side of his bodily constitu- 
tion, he is impelled to flee from the labour involved in acquiring 
knowledge.’’ It is a strange and tragic position indeed: the very 
appetite for knowledge, uncontrolled, unbridled, undirected, frus- 





12) *‘One man is said to teach another in so far as he expounds to another, by 
means of signs, the process of reasoning which he has in himself made by 
his own natural reason, in such a way that the natural reason of the 
pupil, by means of these signs set forth to him, and using them as a sort 
of instrument, attains to knowledge of what had been unknown to him.”’ 

13) Recalling the opening words of Aristotle’s Metaphysics: ‘‘By their very 
nature all men desire knowledge." 
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trates the acquisition of knowledge; the innate, native desire of 
the intellect for truth, defeats the attainment of truth. The 
human mind is the faculty of being; its native thirst is to know 
being, all being, every being. But ‘‘corpus aggravat animam”’ ;(14) 
and the ‘‘anima est forma corporis’’,“5) sense-locked, time-con- 
ditioned, able to entertain only one idea at a time, to proceed but 
slowly from one judgment to another. 

What is the remedy? The old Platonist, and still more the 
neo-Platonist, had said in effect: Crush the “‘animal’’ to free the 
‘rationale’; repress the body, the senses, the imagination, the 
emotions; liberate the divine soul from the prison-house of the 
body, and then the soul may have all its desires in the contempla- 
tion of the transcendent ideas. No, says St. Thomas in effect. 
Truly the ‘‘body weighs down the soul,’’ truly the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and must be pacified and tamed; the life of the 
four cardinal virtues is an indispensable prerequisite of the life of 
study and contemplation. But there is one vice, and one vice 
only, that directly and immediately militates against the life of 
study and contemplation, and that vice is curiositas. *‘Curiositas’’ 
takes many forms, which St. Thomas enumerates and discusses in 
11-11.167, but they all have this in common that they are mani- 
festations of a disordered desire to know, an unreasonable appetite 
for reason, a refusal to accept man’s animal condition and _ its 
consequences. The first and foremost enemy of the acquisition 
of truth, the primary concern of the student as such, is not the 
lust of the flesh against the spirit but the lust of the spirit against 
the flesh; not the impetuosity of Brother Ass but the impetuosity 
of his rider. 

Now the remedy for this vice is the virtue of “‘studiositas’’; and 
‘*studiositas’’, the distinctive virtue of the student, is not, con- 
trary to what we tend to suppose, a sort of fortitude but a sort 
of temperance. It is not, that is to say, a bold aggression against 
difficulties and obstacles, an affair of wet towels, clenched teeth, 
furrowed brow, but contrariwise a bridling, a controlling, a direct- 
ing of desire—of the innate desire of the intellect to know. 
(1I-11.166). The intellect, being immaterial, cannot be forced 
and while the Divine Sophia will give herself to humble souls, she 
will not be forcibly raped. “‘Studiositas,’’ says St. Thomas, is to 
man’s mind what chastity is to the body, and ‘‘curiositas’’ is a 
sort of intellectual promiscuity; as unbridled sexual lust defeats 
the purpose and even the delight of sex, so ‘‘curiositas’’ defeats 
the purpose of the intellect, and deadens the delights which the 
Divine Wisdom finds in dwelling with the children of men. (cf. 





14) ‘The body weighs down upon the soul.”’ 
15) ‘‘The soul is the form of the body,”’ i.e. the intrinsic vital principle where- 
by living and organic bodies are differentiated from non-living matter. 
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Proverbs 8.31). 

The natural desire to know of Brother John’s mind must not 
be weakened, still less deadened; it is this that will provide the 
needed motivation for all his studies. But moderated—not in 
our sense of diluted, but in St. Thomas’s sense of being given 
‘‘modus’’, order, direction—it must be. If Brother John wants 
to attain wisdom, he must not be impatient, in a hurry. It is 
slow work, and it cannot be done by cramming or by any slick 
technique. This may be damping and disappointing; but if 
Brother John thinks so, then there is worse to follow. 

For two thirds of the remainder of the letter seem to have no- 
thing to do with intellectual, scientific method at all. Brother 
John had asked how to study; St. Thomas replies by telling him 
how to live. He continues: ‘‘Haec est ergo monitio mea de vita 
tua’’. That ‘‘ergo’’ must seem strangely inconsequential until 
we remember what St. Thomas, developing the ideas in Aristotle's 
Ethics, has to say about the relation of the life of virtue to the life 
of contemplation. Essentialiter moral virtue has nothing to do 
with science, with the search for truth; but dispositive, removens 
prohibens, it is indispensable: ‘‘For the act of contemplation is 
impeded both by the vehemence of the emotions, by which the 
attention of the soul is drawn from the things of the mind to the 
things of sense, and also by external disturbances. But it is pre- 
cisely the task of the moral virtues to prevent the immoderate 
vehemence of the emotions, and to quieten the disturbances aris- 
ing from external business’’. (II-I1.180,2). 

So, instead of some elaborate methodologico-paedagogical 
technique, what Brother John gets first of all from the greut 
Master Thomas is a list of matter-of-fact commonplaces which he 
might have got any day from his novice-master. He must be 
careful about keeping the silence; he must be slow to speak; he 
must embrace purity of conscience; he must not cease to spend 
plenty of time in prayer: Also, he must keep to his cell, love his 
cell—*‘si vis’’, adds St. Thomas rather unexpectedly, ‘‘in cellam 
vinariam introduci’’—from which I can only assume that admis- 
sion to the wine-cellar was the 13th century novice’s idea of bliss; 
un inordinate desire to which St. Thomas, as a sound psychologist, 
and mindful of Canticles i.3, gives a symbolic interpretation. 
He must think twice before wandering off to the common-room ;(16 
he must be on amiable terms with his companions, neither aloof 
from any nor too familith with any; and he must not get himself 
entangled in the affairs of outsiders. Above all, he must avoid 
“‘discursus’’—which perhaps we can best translate by ‘‘running 
uround’’ in the colloquial sense—and imitate the examples of the 
saints and other sound men. Trite, conventional platitudes they 





16) 'The ‘‘locutorium’’, the place for speaking, or ‘‘parlour’’. 
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may seem; but we know that in St. Thomas's mind they were 
not platitudinous; they were not, that is to say, just current con- 
ventional ideas uncritically accepted, but established conclusions 
drawn from certain premises, based upon and confirmed by ex- 
perience. St. Thomas did not merely swallow them; he had 
argued them all out. Silence is essential to the life of study, be- 
cause to learn means to listen and one cannot listen when one is 
talking nor in a hubbub of chatter. It means listening, not 
merely nor principally to the external, human teacher speaking 
without, but above all to God ‘‘qui solus interius et principaliter 
docet’’@?) and without whose interior light no human teaching has 
any efficacy (De.Ver.xi.1). Not only the exterior hubbub of talk 
interferes with study; but still more the interior hubbub of un- 
tamed, warring functions and moral conflicts—hence ‘‘purity of 
conscience’’. Prayer is necessary, not as something hetero- 
geneous to the study of theology but as that which puts us into 
direct touch with its subject matter, and without which it is re- 
mote and lifeless. Theology, ‘‘oratio de Deo’’8, is lifeless and 
unreal without ‘‘oratio ad Deum’’4%. God cannot be expressed; 
He can only be addressed—is the motto of the modern existenti- 
alist. St. Thomas will agree at least that it is only in the second 
person and not in the third, in the vocative rather than the nomin- 
ative, that the ‘‘ascensus mentis in Deum’’ is achieved. (cf.1.13 
with II-II.83.4). In prayer only do we stand face to face with 
the Teacher ‘‘qui solus interius et principaliter docet’’, and with- 
out whose constant assistance and light we can learn nothing. 
(See also II-IT.180.3 ad 4). But no matter what we pray for, 
any prayer is, according to St. Thomas, of its very nature the 
worshipful subjection precisely of the mind to God (II-II.83.1); 
the fact that differentiates it from other acts of religion; the great 
safeguard therefore against the Godless autonomy of the intel- 
lect, the frightful disaster of intellectual pride, the worst and most 
original sin (I1-I1.162,6,7. ef. 3 ad 1). 

I confess that when I first read this letter I was surprised that 
St. Thomas, in this context of study, laid such emphasis on 
fraternal charity and Brother John’s attitude to his companions. 
But one cannot have lived for twenty years in houses of study 
without realising to what an extent study is helped or hindered 
by satisfactory or mismanaged personal relationships. It is enor- 
mously advanced and facilitated where there is the amicitia® of 
good community spirit, allowing of free and frank interchange of 





17) ‘‘Who alone teaches within man, and as the Supreme Teacher.”’ 

18) “Speech about God.”’ 

19) ‘‘Speech to God.” ‘‘Oratio’? means speech, but standing alone is also 
the ordinary Latin word for prayer. 

20) ‘‘Friendship.”’ 
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opinion and mutual criticism of ideas; it is made very difficult 
where each student is left in lonely isolation, where that inter- 
change is tabu and that criticism resented. But it is not a matter 
only of understood, consciously directed, collaborative friendship; 
study can be still more made or marred by those strange, over- 
whelming, absorbing personal attractions and repulsions which 
St. Thomas here calls ‘‘nimia familiaritas quae parit contemptum 
et retardationis materiam a studio magis subministrat’’. Where 
intellectual development has been accompanied by no correspond- 
ing emotional education, these involuntary and sometimes de- 
vastating emotional storms are particularly to be expected. A 
whole paper might profitably be devoted to the profound consider- 
ation which St. Thomas gives, particulariy in the Second Part of 
the Summa, to the emotional and moral problems which peculiar- 
ly beset the student; his insistence that it is by immoderate sad- 
ness or ‘‘depression’’ even more than by immoderate pleasure 
that the body is apt to weigh upon the mind and hinder study 
(1-11.87); his analysis of the causes of that sadness, which he 
finds to lie even more in the privation of sense-pleasure than in 
the presence to the sense appetite of what is positively unplea- 
sant (1-11.86.1); his treatment of its remedies (I-I1.38) and its 
moral value when properly understood and used (I-I1.39). Then, 
in the Secunda Secundae, his treatment of accidie, the besetting 
temptation of the contemplative, the capital and deadly sin which 
consists precisely in the misuse of the emotional sadness which 
weighs down the mind, and which begets an acidity, a disgust or 
cynicism in regard to the things of the mind and spirit; we now 
call it sloth or laziness, but for St. Thomas it is less a failure of 
effort than a failure of love. His insistence, therefore, in 
II-11.178, on the especial need of those engaged in intellectual 
pursuits for ludus, playful words and works; the repose of the 
senses which comes, not from their starvation, but from their de- 
light (cf.I-I1.24.2), which involves the periodic laying aside of 
attention to study, especially by the enjoyment, but still more 
by the production, of art. . A vigorous sense-life is not merely, for 
the student, a condescending concession to his ‘‘lower nature’’; 
it is a necessity for his studies themselves. Although ‘‘in divinis 
est imaginatio omnino relinquenda’”’ (1) (In Boeth.de Trin. V1.2), 
our abstract thought itself becomes a mere game with paper 
money, concepts corresponding to no real wealth, if it is based 
upon no real experience of our own. Particularly so in Theology, 
for sensible symbol and metaphor are the principal medium of 
God’s Self-Revelation (1.i.9). 

Only in the last paragraph of his letter does St. Thomas deal 








21) ‘In Divinity the imagination is to be transcended’'"—the third of the 
Aristotelian degrees of abstraction. 
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with methods of study, in the strict sense, with purely intellectual 
procedure. The paragraph is so concise, so pithy, that it almost 
defies translation : 

‘‘Non respicias a quo, sed quod sane (dicitur), memoriae com- 
menda. Ea quae legis, fac ut intelligas; de dubiis te certifica, 
et quidquod poteris in armariolo mentis reponere satage, sicut 
cupiens vas implere. Altiora te ne quaeras.’’ 

It is very brief, but it is extraordinarily rich. *‘Do not mind by 
whom a thing is said; but what is said commit to your memory. ” 
That is the first admonition, and an essential one if we are to at- 
tain to knowledge as distinct from mere belief. The beginner is 
sorely tempted to be more impressed by the prestige and person- 
ality of the teacher or the writer than by the truth of what he 
teaches or writes; it is very much less trouble, but it is fatal to 
knowledge, to learning, to real wisdom—for this is concerned 
with the truth that is uttered, never with the personality of the 
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human vehicle. This principle St. Thomas himself carried to | 
limitless lengths; statements or arguments must be accepted or | 


rejected on their own merits, never on the merits of the human 


spokesman, be he Catholic Christian, Infidel, Turk or Jew. It is | 


well known what extensive, though never uncritical, use St. 
Thomas made of the work of the infidel Aristotle, of the Moslem 
Averroes and Avicenna; it is less well known that, in the very first 
article of the Summa, arguing not for some matter of natural phil- 
osophy but for the need of Divine Revelation itself, St. Thomas 
has appropriated the arguments, not of some Catholic Doctor, but 
of the Jewish Rabbi Maimonides. If what is said is true, it is a 


reflection of the First Truth, of the Divine Ideas, no matter if it | 


is discovered by a pagan (cf.II-I1.177. 1 ad 3): if it is false, it is 
not made true by being uttered by a pious Catholic. We are to 
check and verify the utterances even of the Doctors of the Church. 
They are invaluable witnesses to the Church’s ancient tradition, 
and their authority provides us with “probable arguments’’, but 
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‘“‘our faith rests upon the revelation made to the Apostles and | 


Prophets who wrote the Canonical Books, and not upon any re- 


velation, if such there be, made to other Doctors’’ (1.1.8 ad 2). | 


Their utterances are weighty; when they seem to be at variance 
with one another or with ascertained truth, they are to be “‘pie 
exponenda’’(22)—or, if that is impossible, set aside. In the fluid 
realm of human conduct, more especially, docility and trust in 


Lee rea 


the greater experience of our elders is particularly required, as | 


an integral part though by no means the whole of prudence (II-II. 
48 and 49). Brother John has sought the authoritative direction of 
Master Thomas; but now Master Thomas seems to be telling 


him that what he must attend to is not the reputation of | 





22) ‘Respectfully interpreted.”’ 
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Master Thomas but the truth of what Master Thomas says. 
For us still more, there is the danger that the very encomiums 
and recommendations which Popes and Councils and Congre- 
gations and Constitutions have showered upon St. Thomas so 
intimidate us that we come to regard him, not as a Teacher, a 
Doctor, a Magister in his own sense, but as an oracle whose ‘‘ipse 
dixit’’ alone settles every question. We cannot be too thankful 
that the highest voices in the Church summon us to the feet of 
such a teacher, yet the very fact that we are his pupils forbids us 
all such facile ipsedixitism. Because he is our Master and a 

Christian master, the greatest among us, he will be as him that 
serveth. He will help and assist our own minds to think for 
themselves; he refuses to “‘lord it over them’’, (cf. Matt.20: 
25.26). 

But note how careful St. Thomas is. Brother John is to com- 
mit what is said to his memory; he is not straightway to commit 
his intellect to it. He is not at once to swallow everything that 
is said; let him remember it in order to test and examine it, but 
not at once to assent to it. Suspension of judgment is one of 
the first things a learner has to learn: we have to learn how to 
entertain ideas without promptly either affirming them or deny- 
ing them. Here again it is a matter of that difficult business of 
restraining the mind’s own native impetuosity, the natural de- 
sire of the reason to be unreasonable. We want to jump to con- 
clusions before we have reached them; to take sides, make a 
stand, vehemently affirm or deny before we have considered, ex- 
unined, tested, proved. It is so very much easier to assent to 
some slick theory of reality as we should like it to be, than to ac- 
cept it and study it as God made it. So St. Thomas continues: 
“Set about to understand what you read.’’ We are not on the 
path to wisdom if we read widely but not deeply, without under- 
standing. It is not enough to remember what an author says, 
we must understand what he means. We must understand what 
his terms mean to him, and not be deceived by similarities or 
dissimilarities of mere words. Moreover, we have to remember 
that we do not understand a conclusion, and are therefore in no 
position to affirm it or deny it, even by understanding only its 
terms. A conclusion is understandable only as a conclusion, i.e. 
in so far as it follows from its premisses ; which premisses must 
in their turn be understood. This is particularly important in 
reading so logical an author as St. Thomas himself. It is alarm- 
ing sometimes to read the fantastic interpretations which critics, 
and even would-be exponents, of St. Thomas put upon his con- 
clusions, simply because they have not troubled to study his own 
definitions of his terms or to read the conclusions in the light of 
his premisses. Here we see the value and importance of the 
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‘‘scholastic method’’ with its ‘‘dubia’’, its ‘‘videtur quod non’’, 
“sed contra’? and “‘responsio’’23); its distinctions and sub- 
distinctions and contra-distinctions: the place which should be 
occupied in our curriculum by the disputation. It is essential to 
our own intellectual advancement; no less essential when, in our 
mission of preaching and teaching, we have to converse with other 
minds. There are few propositions so true that no false inter- 
pretation can be put upon them, so false that they contain no 
element of truth. The critical discernment of their truth and 
falsehood is indispensable if we are to learn; no less so if we are 
to teach. ‘‘Verum est bonum intellectus’’@4; it is impossible for 
any human mind, no matter how perverse and erroneous in its 
opinion, to assent to falsehood except under the guise of, or on 
account of, some truth; and if that mind is to be taught, we must 
be able to perceive the truth which it possesses in order to lead 
it to the truth which it does not. The purely negative refuta- 
tion of error can remove the obstacles to the attainment of truth; 
it can never convince that mind of truth (ef. 1.1.8; Metaph. 
VII.7;17). As we can only truly learn by being led ‘‘ex notis ad ig- 
nota,’’ so we can only teach by being able to do the same for other 
minds; and to do that it is essential that we be well practised in 
the art of sifting the gold from the dross—recognising the truth 
that the minds of others already possess, and making use of that. 

Judgment must be suspended; we cannot know if we will not 
doubt: ‘‘De dubiis te certificans’’. “‘Volentibus investigare veri- 
tatem, contingit praeopere, id est, ante opus, bene dubitare, id est 
bene attingere ad ea quae sunt dubitabilia’’®@), says St. Thomas 
(Metaph III. and cf.1.). For, he explains, the attainment of a 
truth is like the unravelling of a knot, and you cannot unravel a 
knot if there is no knot and if you do not first of all examine it 
thoroughly; and the knots which bind the mind are precisely its 
doubts. Learners who will not first examine the doubts, St. 
Thomas goes on, are like people who do not know where they are 
going; and people who do not know where they are going will 
probably never get there, and even if they do they will not know 
when they have arrived, or whether they ought ta go on walking. 
They are, moreover, like magistrates who will hear only one side 
of a case: “‘As nobody can judge a case unless he hears the rea- 
sons on both sides, so he who has to listen to philosophy will be 
in a better position to pass judgment if he listens to all the argu- 





23) i.e. its ‘‘doubts’’, its ‘‘it seems that it is not so’’, ‘‘but on the other hand” 
and ‘‘reply’’—the formulas used throughout the Summa, following the nor- 
mal procedure of scholastic disputations. 

24) ‘‘The True is the Good of the intellect’’. 

‘*Those who wish to discover the truth should previously, i.e. before they 

set to work, doubt well, that is to say they should examine thoroughly 

what can be doubted’’ (concerning the point at issue). 
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ments of conflicting doubters.’’ (ib.) But doubts are not an end 
in themselves: they are there to be resolved—in order that 
Brother John may make himself certain concerning them. The 
man who patters out all the questions, with no concern for the 
answers, is as far from wisdom and knowledge as the man who 
patters out all the answers without ever having asked any ques- 
tions. But we can never know anything if we ask no questions; 
and I do not mean merely or chiefly asking questions of the 
lecture, or of books, but asking question of ourselves, of reality, 
of life, of God. Wonder, said Aristotle, is the mother of wis- 
dom (Metaph.1); where there is no surprise, no wonder, no in- 
quisitiveness in the face of God and His creatures, there is no 
conceivable possibility of an immanent growth of knowledge; 
theology and philosophy can be no more than a dead and deaden- 
ing structure imposed on the mind from without, instead of be- 
ing a vital inner response to an inner, personal need. If curiosi- 
tas is an intellectual promiscuity, incuriositas is intellectual 
frigidity: a positive repression of the mind’s natural desire to 
know, which can result only in intellectual sterility. 

“Quidquid poteris, in armariolo mentis reponere, satage, sicut 
cupiens vas implere.’’ You cannot put anything into a cupboard 
that is already crammed, a glass which is already full. Not only, 
St. Thomas explains, are belief and opinion not knowledge: they 
are incompatible. It is intrinsically impossible to believe and 
know the same thing at the same time and under the same re- 
spect. (II-II.1.5). If knowledge is to be born, acts of belief and 
opinion must be suspended; but once knowledge has been at- 
tained, it must be retained—no longer as a memory, but ‘‘in the 
cupboard of the mind’’. Knowledge first comes as a momentary 
act but it must be allowed to become habitus: a permanent pos- 
session in our cupboard which we can easily take out and use as 
demands. It thus becomes part of the living structure of our 
souls; part of an organic whole with its own immanent life. 

‘* Altiora te ne quaeras’’—‘‘Seek not the things that are too high 
for thee’. The text (from Ecclus. 5.22) is sometimes quoted as 
an excuse for not studying the things of God and of the Spirit at 
all. It is not in this sense that it is understood by St. Thomas. 
“Those things are said to be too high for man’’, he says (Super 
Boeth.De Trin. 11.1. ad 1) ‘‘which exceed his capacity, not those 
which are by nature of more value than he. For the more a man 
occupies himself with things of more worth than himself, pro- 
vided it be within the limits of his capacity, the more he will be 
benefitted. But should he exceed the measure of his capacity 
he will easily fall into error, even should it be in regard to the 
most insignificant objects’’. One of the most important things 
that Brother John will have to discover as he progresses in his 
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studies is precisely these limits of the capacity of the human 
mind; what is intelligible to it and what is not and why it is not. 
In theology, more especially, ‘‘omnia abeunt in mysterium’’. He 
will have to learn just what validity our human ideas and con- 
cepts can have and not have in respect to God and the Divine 
Mysteries. A docta ignorantia is one of the most precious results 
of thorough, scientific study, and it is the very opposite of an 
ignorant ignorance. But it is not only God above who, because 
of His transcendence, is impervious to the clear comprehension of 
the human mind in its earthly condition: there is also the dark 
enigma of matter beneath, which defies clear intelligibility by 
reason of its very materiality. There is also the realm of practi- 
eal human affairs and conduct which escape metaphysical certi- 
tude by reason of their contingence and variability (cf. Ethics.1). 
Brother John will not really know, will not be really wise, until 
he understands these limitations of the human mind: until he 
knows what he can and cannot know; what he can know directly, 
and what only by inferences and analogies, and what is the char- 
acter and value of these analogies. So St. Thomas brings him 
back to the point at which the letter started: the bridling and 
directing of the mind’s impetuosity. To seek what is too high 
for us, to seek or claim fully to understand what is not fully 
understandable, is not only bad morals; it makes for bad science: 
and it is bad morals because it makes for bad science. 

Jt is, you may say, a discouraging letter to send to a keen young 
man on the threshold of his studious career. But St. Thomas 
will not have us start with any illusions; it is a difficult, exacting, 
even a dangerous undertaking. And we have not yet read the 
letter’s conclusion. It runs: 

‘‘Illius beati Dominici sequere vestigia, qui frondes, flores et 
fructus, utiles ac mirabiles, in vinea Domini Sabaoth, dum vitam 
comitem habuit, protulit ac produxit. Haec, si sectatus fueris, 
ad id attingere poteris, quidquid affectas. Vale!”’ 

I can recall few passages in St. Thomas’s writings more rich 
and resonant. Moreover, I can recall:no other in which he men- 
tions St. Dominic. There are historians®6 who have darkly 
hinted that St. Dominic’s original intentions were frustrated by 
St. Thomas and his like; that the Order of Preachers was origin- 
ally a band of simple catechists for simple people, and that the 
entry of his Friars into the business of exact scientific study of 
systematic theology and philosophy, into the disputatious intel- 
lectual world of the Schools and the Universities, was an abera- 
tion from the primitive simplicity of the Order. Sometimes in 
our own day the suggestion is heard that such intellectual activity 





26) These historians have in fact been thoroughly refuted on historical grounds 
by P. Mandonnet and his editors in their Saint Dominique. 
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is worse than useless for Dominicans who are destined to work 
among simple, unsophisticated souls. Perhaps it is forgotten 
that the less unsophisticated also have souls. But I think that 
an even more serious misunderstanding underlies both suggestions 
—a misunderstanding akin to that which makes us smile when 
we read the Prologue to the Swmma, and find that St. Thomas 
wrote all these vast, thorough-going, closely-written tomes for 
the especial benefit of ‘“beginners’’, of Christ’s ‘‘little ones’’. St. 
Thomas was no fool; and it must be seriously questioned whether 
the burghers and serfs and villeins of the thirteenth century were 
so vastly more intelligent than their counterparts in the twen- 
tieth. But nor was he an intellectual snob; he could not believe 
that the least of Christ’s brethren deserved less than the best. 
It is a great mistake, I am convinced, to suppose that anything is 
good enough to be handed out to the less educated; in my own 
limited experience it is more especially in trying to deal honestly 
and understandingly with the genuine personal problems, doubts 
and perplexities of the less sophisticated that one needs to be able 
to probe matters to rock-bottom. In such cases, more _par- 
ticularly, it does little good if all we can do is to hand out the 
foregone conclusions of the modern manuals of ‘‘potted theology’’ 
without that conviction or that ability to apply general principles 
to concrete cases and needs, which can alone come from thinking 
things out for ourselves and so assimilating them into our own 
minds. If we are to teach and really to help the minds and souls 
of others, absolute intellectual honesty and candour is the first 
requisite; we must know what we know, know what we only sus- 
pect or believe on human authority; what we believe on Divine 
authority and what on human authority. We must know also 
what we do not know, and why we do not know it; and, if it is 
knowable, how to find it out. 

All this a thomistic education should give us; it is a pedagogy 
which does no violence to our minds, but which assists their own 
natural growth. The fruits of St. Dominic’s contemplation were 
useful to others because they were first good in themselves— 
“utiles’’ because first ‘‘mirabiles’’. St. Thomas’s principles tell 
us what our present-day experience so abundantly confirms, that 
utility goods which are not honest@?) are not even any use. 
(1.5.6 ad 2). But before the grapes, the fruit in the vineyard of 
the Lord of Hosts, come the blossoms, and before the blossoms 
the foliage—‘‘frondes et flores’-—and before the foliage the 
humble, hidden, sheltered growth of the seed in the earth. 
It is not very exciting being the tiny seed growing secret- 
ly; it is not very easy to believe that it can ever become a strong 
vine. It is difficult for it to perceive its own growth, and quite 


27) ‘‘Honestum"’—what is good in itself. 
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impossible for others. It is quite appalling to think of the im- 
mense quantities of moisture, light, heat and air which it must 
assimilate and transmute into its own vital substance before that 
can be brought about. 

So St. Thomas concludes by bringing back the mind of Brother 
John to this idea of humble, hidden beginnings, and gradual im- 
manent growth. But the reward is very great, in fact limitless. 
“‘If you shall have followed these things you will be able to at- 
tain to whatsoever you desire’. The natural desire of the mind 
for knowledge is voracious, limitless; because it is the desire for 
the possession of being it is an infinite desire. The unrestrained, 
undirected lust of the mind is still more devouring, more destruc- 
tive, more calamitous than the unrestrained, undirected lust of 
the flesh (cf. I-I1.30.4); and indeed, St. Thomas shows, the 
former is the cause of the latter. (cf.I-11.82.3, II-I1.173.1 ad 3). 
‘‘Corruptio optimi pessima.’’ But it.cannot be bad in itself; it 
cannot therefore be insatiable, condemned of its nature to frus- 
tration; the ‘‘schlechte Unendlichkeit’’) of infinite desire for 
ever unsatisfied. (C: Gentiles III.25ff). That is indeed the 
‘‘poena damni’’2% of hell. But divine grace comes to meet the 
infinite yearning of nature: the infinite all-devouring Eros is met, 
as it only can be met, by the gracious self-giving of the Infinite in 
Agape. Then alone can our intellect know even as it is known, 
no longer in aenigmate,‘) the slow tedious business of collecting 
and collating sense-experience, the search for ‘‘media demon- 
strationis’’,@) but “‘face to face’ (cf.1.Cor.13,12). 

But even in this world, ‘‘dum vitam comitem habemus’’, there 
is, if we only restrain and direct our impetuosity by true ‘‘studi- 
ositas’’, the natural light of reason imparted by the God who 
‘teaches within’’. If we surrender further to the operations of 
the Grace of the Spirit, not only actively ‘‘learning’’ but re- 
ceptively ‘‘undergoing’’, divine things, there is the assistance of 
the ‘‘sapida scientia’’2) of His Gifts to illumine both the 
mysteries of faith and the mysteries of nature (1.1.6 ad 3). Master 
Thomas is not one to make rash, groundless promises. ‘‘Ad id 
attingere poteris, quidquid affectas.—Vale! ”’ 





28) The ‘‘bad infinity’’ of Hegel. 

29) The suffering of loss of God, infinite because irremediable loss of the In- 
finite, and corresponding to the aversion from God in mortal sin; con- 
trasted with the ‘‘poena sensus’’, the positive suffering, of its nature finite, 
resulting from the positive attachment to the creature in the sin (I-II.87.4 
etc.). 

30) ‘‘through a glass in a dark manner’’ (Douai version). 

31) ‘“‘means of proof’’, i.e. middle terms in arguments. 

32) St. Thomas’s derivation of ‘‘sapientia’’, a ‘‘tasting’’ or ‘‘relishing’’ kind 
of knowledge (cf. BLACKFRIARS, Jan.1943, p.13). 


Blackfriars, December, 1944 (Vol. I, No. 10). Price 6d. The 
Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


With the present issue we conclude the first year of the regu- 
lar Supplement to BLACKFRIARS, The Life of the Spirit. It 
is therefore a suitable occasion for explaining the nature and pur- 
pose of this gift to tke readers of BLACKFRIARS. 

For a long time this review had been trying to run a double 
course. It was originally founded to meet the needs, on Domini- 
can lines, of the average man educated to live a Christian life in 
paganizing surroundings. First in the scale of topical needs 
stood the intellectual and moral problems, in which are also in- 
cluded the literary in so far as these bear on sociological and cul- 
tural movements of the age. In this sphere a Dominican jour- 
nal was necessarily involved from the outset, and it had here 
secured a quite considerable hearing. There was however an- 
other sphere equally important, yet more neglected in England, 
u sphere that embraced the problems of the spiritual life, of 
grace, prayer, mysticism and religious life. In France before 
the war these two sets of vital problems had been met by the 
Dominicans in two separate reviews, La Vie Intellectuelle and 
La Vie Spirituelle. Both of these were scientitic without being 
academic, popular without being cheap or vulgar. BLACK- 
FRIARS had sought to combine the fields of action represented 
by these two French periodicals. In fact, however, the scope 
became restricted to the ‘intellectual life’ owing to limitations 
in space as well as to the imperative demands of the times.  Al- 
though Italy and one or two other countries had started their 
own versions of La Vie Spirituelle before the war, nothing of that 
nature had appeared in England. With the outbreak of war La 
Vie Spirituelle was itself removed, and at the same time it be- 
came impossible to begin any new periodical in this country. 

It was under these circumstances that BLACKFRIARS 
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started to publish its series of supplements, and _ the -editors 
seized the opportunity of preparing the way for a separate pub- 
lication to deal with the principles and practices of the spiritual 
life. And so BLACKFRIARS hopes to be able to present the 
public with a fully fledged periodical, The Life of the Spirit, as 
soon as the restrictions on paper are removed. At that pro- 
pitious moment the review will be able to return to its pre-war 
size and will be compelled to drop its young one, which it has 
been carrying kangeroo-like in its pouch. By that time we hope 
The Life of the Spirit will have become known and appreciated 
sufficiently to justify separate publication and a new subscrip- 
tion list. 


But the initiation of The Life of the Spirit is no easy matter. 
The additional expenses have left in the balance each successive 
appearance of the Supplement. The enforced restriction to six- 
teen pages has not left enough room for the character of the 
future periodical to be methodically developed or clearly seen. 
For these reasons The Life of the Spirit has not in fact been as 
successful as was anticipated. But the gratest difficulty lies in 
the dearth of contributors with authority to deal with these 
spiritual subjects. Those who are most practised in the spiri- 
tual life are of necessity disinclined for ‘‘publicity’’. Their 
growing humility combines with their suspicion of the Press to 
impose silence. The editors however hope that in the coming 
year the Supplement will find its feet. In order to do that it 
will need concrete encouragement from both contributors and 
subscribers. The Supplement may be purchased separately and 
the demand for separate copies will be some indication of people's 
appreciation of The Life of the Spirit. 


Finally some apology is due for so suddenly interrupting Fr. 
Corbishley’s valuable translation of Fr. Przywara’s Majestas 
Divina and the Stanbrook translation of Luis, of Granada’s 
works. The two studies which we publish in the midst of these 
series may at first sight seem rather remote from the character 
of The Life of the Spirit. But a closer reading of them will 
show a real value for the interior life of students of all ages. The 
two studies should help the student and the scholar to integrate 
their lives, to bring their prayers and their intellectual life into 
a lasting partnership. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 3 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE CATHOLIC STUDENT 

‘Let us then, in the first place, be careful of admitting into 
our souls the notion that there is no truth or health or soundness 
in any arguments at all; but let us rather say that there is as yet 
no health in us, and that we must quit ourselves like men and 
do our best to gain health—you and all other men with a view to 
the whole of your future life, and I myself with a view to death. 
For at this moment I am sensible that I have not the temper of 
a philosopher; like the vulgar I am only a partisan. For the 
partisan, when he is engaged in a dispute, cares nothing about 
the rights of the question, but is anxious only to convince his 
hearers of his own assertions.”’ 

“The soul of a philosophe: ... . will make herself a calm of 
passion, and follow reason, and dwell in her, beholding the true 
and the divine (which is not matter of opinion), and thence de- 
rive nourishment. Thus she seeks to live while she lives, and 
after death she hopes to go to her own kindred and to be freed 
from human ills.”’ 

Plato, in the dialogue known as The Phaedo, puts these words 
into the mouth of Socrates, who has been sentenced to death be- 
cause he will not renounce philosophy and his own mission of en- 
couraging interest in it among the young men of Athens. The 
Phaedo is a challenge to all who read it to devote themselves to 
philosophy, Catholic students not excepted. 

Bur WHY SHOULD A CATHOLIC STUDENT HAVE ANY INTEREST IN 
PHILOSOPHY? Is IT NOT ENOUGH THAT HE “‘HAS THE FAITH?”’ 

It is quite true that the Faith is the beginning and end of all 
things for a man in this life. It is equally true that it is a man 
that has the Faith. When a man—by definition a rational be- 
ing—becomes a student, he enters ex professo on a way of life 
which is dominated by the scientific outlook. By the very fact 
of becoming a student he pledges himself to the full use of his 
“‘rationality’’ in the service of a judicial objectivity. No matter 
how particularised the field of study may be which he takes for 
his own, he will always find that he is asking ‘‘why’’, and seek- 
ing the reason for things; in some sense he has begun to look for 
the cause or causes of things. If the student thinks—in other 
words, if he fulfils himself as a rational being and does not mere- 
ly act as a counting machine or a gramophone—he has, at least 
implicitly, become a philosopher. 

PITFALLS : i. PARTICULARISM 

The point could well be elaborated considerably, for it is at 
this stage that many people become bad philosophers. They 
have learnt the method of science!* in their particular field, and 











I*By science we here mean not only the pragmatic and experimental sciences, 
but all ordered thinking which attempts to discover the reason for and the 
intelligibility of things. 
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without stopping to consider whether further and more profound 
analysis is not necessary before formulating a world view, they 
elevate a particular truth or principle to the transcendental level, 
with fatal results. It is important to grasp this. The whole ex- 
perience of mankind asserts that man is rational; that he is some- 
one who of his very nature demands a metaphysical explanation 
of the world, an explanation which, transcending the limits of 
sensible experience and those of the experimental sciences, will 
discuss the nature of the real in terms of the universal and the 
necessary. Whether some consider that such knowledge is il- 
lusory is beside the point; the fact remains that it is the ‘*ideal”’ 
standpoint to which the student of reality, of that which is, of 
what philosophers term Being, constantly returns. 

We can clarify by restatement. The student has a particular 
sphere of work. He comes to know the limits and the depths of 
that sphere. Within it, if he is a good student, he does not mis- 
take what is given for what is merely hypothetical, and he will 
be able to point to the problems of his particular science which 
are vet unsolved. So far so good. The danger is that he may 
mistake his particular science, and the method most productive 
of results in it, for philosophy and for the philosophic method. 
Because «a mechanistic explanation has been successful in his 
particular subject matter he will be tempted, without further ex- 
amination, to explain reality, the Being of things, in terms of 
it. If he does so, he is guilty of assuming that the particular is 
the general, and instead of proceeding to analyse and discuss the 
principles of the particular sciences in a wider context, he will 
find himself attempting to solve transcendental questions by the 
methods of a particular science which, by reason of its part cu- 
larity, cannot even recognise the problem on a transcendental 
level. 

That is to say, the first danger of the incipient philosopher is 
that of thinking that any principle which unifies in a particular 
sphere is also the principle of universal unity, of mistaking the 
part for the whole. 

PITFALLS : ii. RATIONALISM 

The second pitfall is that of “‘rationalism.”’ A student as it 
were attacks reality, attempts to dominate it by his mind in 
order to render it intelligible. He has, let us say, some success. 
He is able to understand reality in terms of a conceptual system. 
There are difficulties—properly problems—about his formulation 
of this system, but it appears to him to be a question of formu- 
lation only. It is one of the lessons taught repeatedly by the 
history of philosophy that reality—Being—is so profound, con- 
tains such depths, that any premature systemisation leads to an 
inevitable reaction. In the first flush of enthusiasm real pro- 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT a) 
gress is made, but the philosopher assumes too quickly that he 
has exhausted the depths of the real and has confined Being m 
uw simple and lucid formula. His successors discover, what 
should have been realised at the start, that reality is in a sense 
inexhaustible; that philosophy, as M. Maritain has pomted out, 
has its ‘“‘mysteries. © They are mysteries into which we can 
plunge ever deeper, but which elude our grasp owing either to 
the fact that some objects have an intelligibility too subtle for 
our minds ever wholly to comprehend, or, at the opposite pole, 
to the fact that other objects are indefinable owing to the element 
of potentiality intrinsie to their being. 

\ superficial ‘‘rationalism”’ based on a blindness, an inability 
to apprehend the depths and splendour of reality, and on at- 
tempts to eliminate the element of mystery, can and does lead 
to that sophistic ignorance against which Socrates waged war. 
A shallow clarity, induced by the limitations of our concepts and 
experience, leads some students to construct systematised ideal 
worlds, only to have their constructions broken up by the unre- 
lenting pressure of the real. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S GOAL 

The philosopher is in search of the first cause or principle of 
reality—ultimate Being. Not for the principle of this or that 
reality, but of the reality which is ultimate. His viewpoint is 
not, then, particular, but cosmic and universal. This being so, 
he is able to recognise reality, whether it comes to him in the 
form of static truth or as significant dynamic event, as requiring 
a deep investigation in terms of universal principles. Lf he 1s 
able to see this he is well equipped for starting on the true task 
of philosophy, the attempt to discover what is the unifying prin- 
ciple to which all other principles must ultimately be referred. 
The learning of this truth early in his career will prevent him at 
the outset from confusing his perceptions and conceptualisations 
of Being with the ultimate intelligibility of Being as such. 

THE CATHOLIC STUDENT'S APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 

The discussion can now be taken a stage farther. We = are 
talking not about simply any student, but about the Cathohe 
student, one who belongs to the universal Church, to a religious 
body whose outlook on all problems partakes of the universality 
we have been considering. His religion will have helped him 
from childhood to recognise his own individual ignorance in the 
face of truth, and will have influenced hin against all kinds of 
sectionalism. It is difficult to imagine a really fervent Catholic 
student who so completely loses sight of the universal vision and 
ultimate truth of which he is given a glimpse in his faith, as to 
construct a particularist world view in opposition to it. 

Our question, however, is not completely resolved in these 
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terms. Iiven if the individual student has learned the lesson 
of ignorance, yet if he is in any sense a student that ignorance 
will be a ‘‘learned ignorance.’ In other words, by using his 
reason he has discovered the limits of his own knowiedge, he can 
distinguish between a demonstration, a hypothesis, and a pre- 
judice, and above all he can account for his knowledge in terms 
of cause and effect. His knowledge may be limited, but it is 
knowledge; not a mere matter of prejudice based on authorita- 
tive dicta, but a science rising from principles clearly seen as de- 
manded by the data and veritied in application. As a scientist 
he is chary of trusting to authority—the ipse dixit of a master— 
he rightly wants to see. But he is also a Catholic, a member 
of an authoritative religion. We must go on to attempt to un- 
ravel, in some measure, the difficulty apparently presented by 
the possibility of tension rising between the fact that as a Catho- 
lic the student aecepts what the Church teaches, while as a phil- 
osopher he demands to see. 
PHILOSOPHY AND REVEALED TRUTH 

The student, working as a philosopher, has discovered the 
mystery of reality and of Being, and as a philosopher he has dis- 
covered that his subject matter is not this or that particular 
truth, but truth as such. He is concerned with ‘‘that truth 
which is the origin of all truth, to wit that which pertains to the 
first principle of the being of things.”’ He has discovered that 
there is mystery at the heart of reality, and not only mystery 
which for the moment—owing to inadequate experiment and ex- 
perience—escapes our comprehension, but that the very being of 
the universe is a mystery which Man, finite as he is, cannot re- 
solve. He can prove that it has a First Cause, that God is; but 
unaided he can say nothing in proper terms of the inner nature 
of that Infinite Being. He can give no intrinsic description of 
God's being, nor can he define the divine essence. The infinite 
must always exceed the finite. 

As a Catholic, however, he believes by faith that the one true 
God has revealed to Man truths about Himself which totally ex- 
ceed the capacity of Man’s reason—or that of any other finite 
intelligence—to discover; and he believes that these truths, as 
expressed by the Church in dogmatic form, are true. It is quite 
clear that when the revealed truth is of such a nature that its 
content is unattainable by unaided reason, authority is supreme, 
since the truth is only known as revealed by authority. . This 
raises no difficulty for the philosopher whose only authority is 
the true, since the dogmatic truth in question is revealed by the 
authority of Truth. We accept a rationally attainable truth be- 
cause it is seen by the reason to be objectively true. We accept 
a supernatural truth because it is revealed to us as true by the 
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God Who is Truth itself; such truths as the central mysteries of 
the Christian revelation—the Trinity and the Incarnation. — It 
follows from what has been said that these truths are not  irra- 
tional but suprarational, and as such can be accepted by reason 
fortitied by faith. Again, as self-revelation concerning the God- 
head and Its creative purpose, they cannot in any way contra- 
dict those naturally knowable truths which are concerned with 
the natural creation of the selfsame God. Our unalysis of crea- 
ted reality does not lead to the discovery of truth which is con- 
tradictory to a supernatural truth—both are the work of, and as 
it were mirror, the one God. Apparent contradictions can be 
shown to result from a loose use of terms or a misunderstand ng 
of theological language. The truths of Faith and naturally 
known truths can, then, be considered as existing on two levels, 
not the one superimposed on the other, but rather as diversified 
in depth and in vision. By revelation we are given a glimpse of 
the depths which lie beyond any finite understanding. By phil- 
osophy we see, but only the outer fringes of ultimate Reality. 

Some truths which are contained in divine revelation are of 
their nature discoverable by reason. We shall return later to the 
particular difficulty which this raises, first discussing two great 
“uses’’ which philosophy can have for a Catholic student. 

PHILOSOPHY AND APOLOGETICS 

First. In God's providence, not all men have received the 
gift of faith. It is therefore necessary for « Catholic to be able 
to express his faith in clear unequivocal language, and this will 
involve the use of philosophic terms. He will also be required 
to defend his faith against misunderstanding, and against the at- 
tacks of those whose philosophy or world view rejects God, or 
who have not yet seen that the ‘particular’ principle they pos- 
tulate is an insufficient explination of reality without reference 
to the First Principle—the Supreme Being we call God. 

The attack will frequently be on the rational level, based on 
philosophic reasons. It is possible for a mun to prostitute his 
sense of awe in the face of mystery, in the service of a *‘divin- 
ised’* culture, or some other man-made god. The Catholic stu- 
dent should be able to attempt to show him the particularity of 
his thought, then leaving him to see the mystery of reality and 
life as a whole demanding explanation. He must be made to 
see that it is not just one part of life which demands explana- 
tion, but all life and all reality. He must not be left to take re- 
fuge in a man-made god, or a fatalism based on natural forces. 
Usually, however, the attack will come from someone who has 
an inadequate conception of a universal principle or cause, and 
who often has at the same time a radical misconception regarding 
the nature of God. It is then vitally necessary for apologetic 
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reasons, that the Catholic student should have a strong and 
vigorous philosophy, «a philosophy which depends on no ipse 
dixit, but which is seen as demanded by the very nature of 
things—a true and firmly estabiished philosophy of Being. 


This philosophy will also, acting as the handimaid of theology,, 


provide a clear and reliable terminology which can be used as a 
medium through which the revealed doctrines of the Faith can 
be expressed. To take an example: both for our own sakes and 
the sake of others it is imperative that we should be able to ex- 
press clearly what we mean—in so far as it is possible for a finite 
creature to do so—when we say that in Jesus Christ there are 
two natures in one person. To do this, we must know what a 
“nature” is, and have at least some idea of what “person” 
means. We must know the sense of the Church's definition, 
and be able to explain it in terms which will remove the diffi- 
culties and misconeeptions of opponents. Supernatural truth 
cannot, of course, be demonstrated, but it is possible to show 
what it is not, and to remove objections based on apparent con- 
tradictions. All this is conditioned by the fact that Man is 
rational, and as such rightly demands that his reason be satis- 
fied. The Church does not ask for the assent of part of man, 
but demands that a man should look at the evidence of credi- 
bility and with his whole being, as a rational being, freely assent 
to the ‘Truth. 

The difficulty deferred above must now be discussed, namely, 
that the Church seems to teach dogmatically certain proposi- 
tions which can be concluded to by natural reason. This is in 
fact the case. She does not teach them, however, precisely as 
reached by philosophy but only in so far as they form part of the 
revelation made by God as being necessary for the salvation of 
the faithful. And although she states them dogmatically as 
truths which must be held, she does not doginatise about the 
precise chain of arguments which will lead to them?. Lf we con- 
sider for a moment how easy it is for our reason to be' deluded by 
prejudice or passion, how few people have the time, the will, or 
even the aptitude for philosophic study in the strict sense, we 
can see that it is part of God's loving providence that these 
truths should not only be accessible and certain for the wise and 
learned, but should also be given to the simplest peasants or 
child. 

PHILOSOPHY IN) ITSELF 

The second use of philosophy springs from its very nature: its 

use as a discipline which in its own order attains Truth. On 





2'Thus the Vatican Council declared that the fact of God's existence can be 
demonstrated from the things He had made, but did not declare dogmati- 
cally that it was demonstrated in $. Thomas's ‘‘Five Ways”. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 9 
the natural level, as well as on the supernatural, we require 
“catholic’’ outlook. It is true that our final hope is not in phil- 
osophy, but that does not mean that philosophy has not its part 
to play in the life of the Catholic student. There are many as- 
pects of reality about which revelation gives us no information. 
But God so leads each of us that the maximum is required, with 
regard to our circumstances and opportunities; a full service is 
the only service that love recognises. The Catholic student, 
therefore, who is given the opportunity of developing his reason, 
has the obligation of using it in such a way that his natural vision 
shall correspond to his supernatural one. He cannot allow his 
reason to become secularised or sectarian. Philosophy. alone 
will develop his fullest powers, and it alone can save him from a 
particularism in his thought which, carried to ifs conclusion, will 
ultimately come into conflict with his faith. Reason must be 
used in the complete service of God. That means that the stu- 
dent will use it to discover how all things point to God as their 
principle. And by reason of the universality of view which phil- 
osophy gives to a man, his mind will become imore open to the 
action of God's grace. As he penetrates more deeply into the 
mystery of the real and of Being as revealed in philosophy, he 
will discover that the last great “‘things”’ of the philosopher—the 
Why of evil, of suffering, and even of creation—point beyond 
themselves. In this sense philosophy will show that his soul in 
its love and desire for the true is “naturally Christian’’; and in 
his discovery of the mystery of reality and Being, and his  re- 
cognition of the tiny area of light which his finite powers give at 
their best, he will have discovered one of the roads which lead, 
with God's help, to the foot of the Cross, where God answers all 
Man's questions and fears. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

It has been said that the depth of Baron vou Hugel’s thought 
was due largely to restrictions on reading, imposed by his doctor. 
He was forced, instead of reading about things, to think about 
them. It is thinking, not reading, which makes a philosopher; 
Which is probably why St. Thomas Aquinas advised a student to 
have only one book at a time, and to give all his attention to 
understanding that. The following bibliography may seem at 
first sight sinall, but if all the books recommended are to be 
thought about they will occupy attention, in the first reading of 
them, for several years; and will give a considerable acquaintance 
with the main questions of philosophy and the doctrines with 
which these questions are met by Scholastic philosophy. At the 
same time they will give not only ample knowledge of scholastic 
terminology but also an adequate acquaintance with that gener- 
ally current in other philosophical circles. 
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The **A”" sections are meant to serve a double purpose. Taken 
by themselves, they give a reading list for an ‘‘ordinary"’ course, 
for those who have neither time nor inclination to tackle the 
masters. With respect to the latter, the ‘‘B’’ sections give 
essential works, and the ‘‘A’’ lists should also be used as intro- 
ductory to these. The *‘C’’ lists are intended to indicate only 
one or two books which discuss special points, and which would 
be useful starting-points for *‘post-graduate”’ study. In the “C”’ 
lists would be placed the works of modern non-scholastic thinkers. 
It seems unnecessary to give lists of them, because many will 
have been already suggested in the course of reading, say, Pro- 
fessor Gilson or Professor A. EK. Taylor; and these in turn will 
lead on to others. Prof. Gilson’s **Unity of Philosophical Kx- 
perience’, for exwmple, gives the names of two of the best 
modern works or, Descartes and Hegel. 

With regard to methods of study, three points seem worth 
particular emphasis. i. The order given in the bibliography should 
be followed on the whole. A student whose ultimate interest is 
in Metaphysics will find that the previous sect ons form a useful 
gradual ascent. ii. Discussion is indispensable. | However 
much private study there is, some provision should be made for 
discussion groups. Of great value, also, is the systematic writ- 
ing of one’s own commentary on the texts read. ili. As far as 
possible philosophical works should be read in the originals, and 
translations used preferably for reference only. With regard to 
study in general St. Thomas's ‘De Modo Studendi’’ and _ the 
commentary on it by Fr. Victor White, O.P.,3 can be recom- 
mended. 

For the works of Aristotle the editions of the Loeb Classical 
Library are the most convenient, giving text and translation on 
parallel pages. Publisher: Heinemann. English translations 
are available also in the Oxford version edited by Sir W. D. Ross. 

The most available Latin text of St. Thomas is the Ottawa 
edition of the ““Summa-Theologica."" There are stocks in this 
country. The ‘‘Summa’™’, the ‘‘Contra Gentiles’’ ard the ‘‘De 
Potentia”’ can be had in the English translation made by the 
Dominican Fathers of the English Province, and published by 
Burns Oates. 

The division of philosophy followed in this bibliography is that 
most generally accepted among scholastics. One slight varia- 
tion in the relative positions of Psychology and Cosmology, makes 
un order of proceeding suggested by experience as more Ssatis- 
factory for modern university students. 





3 Published as a supplement to Blackfriars, Dec. 1944. Copies may be ob- 
tained from The Editor. Blackfriars, Oxford. Price 6d. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY READING. 


J. Burnet. Greek Philosophy, Part Il. Thales to Plato. 
Maemillan. 
A. ki. Taylor. Aristotle. Nelson Discussion Books. 
Chesterton. St. Thomas Aquinas. Hodder and Stoughton. 
C.J. Webb. A History of Philosophy. Home University 
Library. 
Maritain. Hléments de Philosophie. Paris. Téqui. 
(An Introduction to Philosophy. Sheed and Ward). 
J. K. Heydon. The God of Reason. Sheed and Ward, 
Burnet. Karly Greek Philosophy. A. & C. Black. 
(Gives a more detailed account of the pre-Socratics than 
the work already mentioned). 
Taylor. Plato. Methuen. (Gives an analysis of each 
Dialogue). 
W. D. Ross. Aristotle. Methuen. (Similar in scope to 
‘*Plato’’) 
M. de Wulf. Medieval Philosophy illustrated from the sys- 
tem of Thomas Aquinas. Harvard Univ. Press. (Aiso 


O.U.P). 
Ki. Gilson. Introduction a L’ Etude de S. Augustin. Paris. 
Vrin. 


The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. Sheed and Ward. 
God and Philosophy. Yale Univ. Press. 
The Unity of Philosophical Experience. S. & W. 

R. Adamson (edited by W. R. Sorley). The Development 
of Modern Philosophy. Blackwood. 
(Gives fuller accounts of Descartes and subsequent phil- 
osophers than Prof. Webb's short book). 


Il. LOGIC, 
Maritain. L’Ordre des Concepts (Petite Logique).  Téqui. 
(An Introduction to Logic. S$. & W.) 

(Gives the necessary minimum of Traditional Formal 
Logic). 

G. H. Joyee, S.J. Principles of Logic. Lorgmans. 

Stonyhurst Phil. Series. 

Aristotle. Organon. L.C. Lib. The Categoriae, De Inter- 
pretatione, and the Analytics are published in’ one 
volume, in translation, by O.U*P. 

Aquinas. Commentary on part of the above. Leonine 
Kdition. Vol. I. 


There is a large number of modern works. As an introdue- 
tion to them the late Prof. Stebbing’s ‘*Problems of 
Logic’’ might be used. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
lll. PSYCHOLOGY. 
A. VPhiliips. Modern Thomistic Philosophy. Voi. 1. B.O.W. 
G. Brennan, O.P. General Psychoiogy. Macmillan. 
Thomistic Psychology. * 
(The first takes into consideration the data of experi- 
mental psychology, the second is a good introduction to 
the works of Aristotie and St. Thomas. In both there 
is very useful bibliographical matter). 
M. Maher, S.J. Psychology: Mmpirical and Rational. 
Longmans. (Stonyhurst Phil. Series.) 


T. Verner Moore. Dynamie Psychology. 
Cognitive Psychology. Lippincott 
R. Allers. The New Psychologies. S. & WW. (iissays in 


Order). 
(This will give some notion of Freud, Adler, and Jung.) 
B. Aquinas. Summa. | Pars. QQ.72—89. On Man. 
l.Jlae. QQ.22—25. Passions in general, 
QQ.49—54. Habits in general. 
Aristotle. De Anima. Edited by R. D. Hicks, with trans. 
and notes. C.U.P. 
Oxt.Tr. Vol.IIL., which also has Parva 
Naturalia. 
Aquinas. Comunentiry. Idited by A.M. 
Pirotta, O.P. Turin. Marietti. 
(. Here, and in the “CC” sections generally, reading of Plato 
will be sufficiently indicated from previous knowledge of 
Taylor’s ‘‘Plato’’. 
Witcutt: Catholic Thought & Modern Psychology. B.O.W. 
Dalbiez: Psycho-analytic Method & The Doctrine of Freud 
Longmans. 
IV. COSMOLOGY, 
A. Phillips. Modern Thomistie Philosophy. Voll.  B.O.W 
(The best introduction available in English). 
J. O'Neill. Cosmology. Vol.l. Longmans. 
(Gives summaries of Greek theories and of some medie- 
vil thinkers other than Aquinas.) 


B. P. Hoenen, 8.J. Cosmologia. Rome. Gregorian Univer- 
versity. 
Aquinas. De Principiis Naturae. Opuscula. Vol. IL. ed. 


Mandonnet. Paris. Lethielleux. 
Aristotle. Physics. L.C. Lib. & Oxf.Tr. Vol. TI. 
Aquinas. Commentary. Leonine. Vol.IT. 
(. Maritain. La Philosophie de la Nature. Paris. Téqui, 
F. M. Cornford. Plato’s Cosmology. The Timaeus  trans- 
lated, with a running commentary. Kegan Paul. 
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METAPHYSICS. 
V. ONTOLOGY AND CRITERIOLOGY. 
Phillips. Modern Thomistic Philosophy. Vol.II. Parts 1, 11. 
J. Rickaby, S.J. The First Principles of Knowledge. Ston. 
Phil. Series. Longmans. 
Maritain. Sept Legons sur L’Ktre. Paris. Téqui. 
(‘A Preface to Metaphysics”. S. & W.) 
Aristotle. Metaphysics. Bks. I—IX. 
Aquinas. Commentary. Marietti. 
De Ente et Essentia. Edited M. D. Roland- 
Gosselin, O.P. Le Saulchoir. Rev. des Sciences 
Phil & Theol. 
Aquinas. De Potentia. 
M. D'Arcy, S.J. The Nature of Belief. S. & W. 
Newman. Grammar of Assent. 
Gilson. Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance 
Paris. Vrin. 
Maritain. Les Degrés du Savoir. Desclée. 
(The Degrees of Knowledge. Bles.) 
Cornford. Plato's Theory of Knowledge. The Theaetetus 
and The Sophist translated, with commentary. 
Kegan Paul. 


vi. NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Phillips Mod. Thom. Phil. Vol.Il. Part III. 
G. H. Joyce, 8.J. Principles of Natural Theology. — Ston. 
Phil. Ser. Longmans. 
Cambridge Summer School Papers. God. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. God: His Existence and His 
Nature. 2 vols. Herder. 
Aquinas. Summa. 1. 1—26. (De Deo Uno). 
4446. (Creation). 
47—49. (Evil). 
Maritain. St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil. Marquette 
Univ. Press. 
Aquinas. Contra Gentiles. Bks. I, Il. (On many points, 
e.g. the proofs of God's existence, the Summa has 
St. Thomas's more mature thought.) 
C. A. Gardeil, O.P. La Crédibilité et L’Apologétique. 
Paris. Gabalda. 
M.T.—L. Penido. Le Réle de L’Analogie en Théologie 
Dogmatique. Paris. Vrin. 
Mascall. He Who Is. Longmans. 
Farrar. Finite and Infinite. Dacre Press. 
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Vil. MORAL PHILOSOPHY. (ETHICS). 


H. Keane, 8.J. A. Primer of Moral Philosophy. Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford. 

Cronin. The Science of Ethics. 2 vols. Dublin. 

W. Farrell, O.P. Companion to the Summa. Vol.II. S. & W. 


Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. 
Aquinas. Commentary. Marietti. 
Summa. LIL. QQ. 1—20. Man's Last End. 
Human Acts. 
49—66. Virtues. 
90—97. Law. 
II. Il. QQ. 57—61. Justice. 


The texts recommended in the above section are concerned 
with the principles of human action, and form a necessary 
preface to any specialised study of, for example, political or 
educational theory, or questions of law or sociology. Those 
students who do not intend to particularise immediately, will 
find much more to read in the Summa. There is also a great 
body of non-scholastic writing in English, on ethical ques- 
tions. A good introduction to this is Selby-Bigge’s ‘‘ British 
Moralists’’. In any case it would be advisable to supplement 
the ‘‘B”’ section with some study of Papal Encyclicals. 
There are two volumes of “‘Selected Encyclicals’’, published 
by the C.T.S., ranging over questions of education, social 
justice, and international order. These volumes are supple- 
mented by the C.T.S. collection of social encyclicals, called 
“The Pope and the People.’’ There is also a useful Cam- 
bridge Summer School volume: **Moral Principles and Prac- 
tice.’ 





Aesthetics. There is little on aesthetical questions, ex pro- 
fesso, among the scholastic writers. Two things can be re- 
commended by way of introductory reading. Eric Gill’s essay 
““Art’’, (Last Essays; Cape), which is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the rest of his writing on the subject; and Maritain’s 
“Art and Scholasticism’’. (Sheed ard Ward). 
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MAJESTAS DIVINA 
BY 
Erich Przywara, §8.J. 
(Translated by Thomas Corbishley, 8.J.). 


IV. LOVE (concluded). 


Rich untainted unimpeded 

flows the torrent 

of genuine human love no less 

in giving and taking 

givirg in giving to God 

taking in taking from God 

finding God 

in giving and taking 

“loving Him in. all creatures and them all in Him.”’ 


In every truth 

this is the innermost power 

of this love-in-God 

that it ‘‘turns its eye to God 
and so to say leaves Him 

in order to serve Him 

in our neighbour”’ 

since ‘‘they stand higher 

in the service of our Creator and Lord 
who dedicate themselves 

in growing love 

to the help and service of all.’’ 


Nor is this torrent 

of human love 

something merely tolerated 

something that comes second to the love of God 

and needs all through a scrupulous drawing up of rules. 
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Love of men 

is an outpouring 

of the very love of God 

and this were not love of God 
did it not issue in love of man 
for your brother 

is ‘‘God 

made visible on earth.”’ 


“*God 

no mar: hath ever seen 

if we love one another 

He abideth in us... 

he that loves not his brother 
whom he sees 

how can he be loving God 
whom he sees not.’’ 


This then is the perfection 

of those that live in. God 

‘that they dedicate themselves 

as do the Angels 

with supreme love and entire zeal 

to the salvation and inner growth 

of their fellow-men 

and nevertheless abide 

immoveable corstant 

untroubled by aught 

like the Angels 

who know neither passion nor distress 
although they omit nothing that they can do 
nothirg that they ought to do 

for our spiritual well-being and growth 

but ever maintain themselves 

in the perfect serenity of the Spirit 
beholding the face of the Heavenly Father 
enjoyirg Him without intermission 
composed and undisturbed.”’ 


They “‘behold the face of God 

in the face of man 

in the light of the Divine Majesty 
through the veils of human individuality 
human limitatior. human misery 

the inscrutable God 

in the riddle of His creatures.’’ 
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Just because 

‘they love God 

in all things’’ 

their eye is clear 

their ear is keen 

their hand gentle as a mother’s 

to appreciate and sympathise with 
another 

in his own uniqueness 

so that ‘“‘every word and every gesture 
is suited to him 

and to him alone 

is a holy love 

which gives to every man 

what is his own 

in perfect understanding. ’’ 


Just because 

it is the Divine Majesty 

whom they serve in. their brother 

in reverent love and loving reverence 

‘they are always disposed 

to interpret favourably what another says 

rather than to condemn it 

ard if no good interpretation be forthcoming to ask of the 
other what he means by his words: and if his meaning is bad 
to correct him with love: and if that do not suffice, to use 
all suitable means to bring him to a proper understandirg 
and so to secure his salvation.’’ 


So too “‘it is their desire and endeavour 

always to give to others the better part 

accounting all others ir. their hearts as superior to them 

trying to pay them exterior honour and reverence according to 
their state ‘ 

in simplicity and religious restraint 

and by this mutual regard they will grow 

in the spirit of prayer 

praising God our Lord 

whom each ought to recognise in another 

as in His Image.”’ 

Just because 

it is the Infinite Incomprehensible God 

who in his ‘‘unsearchable ways’”’ 

manifests Himself 

in the life and conduct of their brother 
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they are filled with reverence and restraint 
when a human soul entrusts itself 

to their guidirg hand 

full of a tender care not to disturb 

the holy veil 

hiding the “‘secret of the King’”’ 

that ‘‘holy ground”’ 

which no created foot may tread 

that “‘burning bush”’ 

which keeps back every outstretched hand. 


They kneel reverertly 

before the presence and activity of the Divine Majesty 

in the soul entrusted to them 

nor is their guidance 

‘ta desire to lead others the way they are led 

in the belief that that which is good for themselves 

is good for every body”’ 

but only a corstant watchfulness 

that undisturbed *‘the Creator and Lord may communicate 
Himself 

to the soul that has given herself to Him 

admitting her to the embrace of His Love and Praise 
fitting her for the way 

along which she can best serve Him’ 
a quiet selfless 

allowirg of the Creator to work with His creature 
and the creature with its Creator 

directly 

“‘lone with God alone.’’ 


’ 


And if they do lay a command upon another 
it is no usurpation of God’s guidarce of another 
but “‘man gives the exterior charge 

God knows ways and means ... 

orly act without hesitation 

us the demands of the situation suggest 
unhampered by rules and prescriptions’’ 
since ‘‘only the unction of the Holy Spirit 
und the prudence which the Lord imparts 

to those who trust His Divine Majesty 
ultimately teaches the true way.”’ 


The workirg of their love 
is always permeated therefore 
by the spirit of freedom 
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and like Guardian Angels 
they lose not their peace 
when their charge fails 
in spite of all their efforts 
they lose nothing of their prayverfulness 
for all their sorrow.”’ 


Their whole life 

is a life in God 

who “‘is love 

ard therefore a life of love of man 
inexhaustible imperishable 

a life in God 

who is inscrutable and incomprehensible 
and therefore a life of adoration F 
of adoring reverence 

for His secret ways 

ir the souls of men 

a life in God 

who is the sublime freedom 

of His Own Divine Majesty 

and therefore a life of majestic freedom 
freedom in surrender 

freedom in acceptance 

‘the higher freedom of the spirit 

to find God without trouble 

devotion ard peace of soul 

in God 

the spirit of prayer in all things”’ 

“the freedom of God’s Children”’ 

God 

in all 

all 

in God. 


THE END. 








THE UNITY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By H. C. GRAEF. 


‘‘Perfection is one . . . All men are obliged to terd to perfec- 
tion, to the one and the same kind of Christian perfection, but 
each one accordirg to his vocation, state in life, grace of God, 
personal fervour’. The unity in diversity of the spiritual life 
could not be stated more forcefully than in this quotation from 
the new book by the American scholar Pascal P. Parerte. 





1) Pascal P. Parente, 8.T.D., The Ascetical Life. (B. Herder Book Co. 1944) 
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Divine grace, the foundation and sap of the spiritual life, is one 
—but men are different, and as grace does rot destroy, but per- 
fects, nature, its workings will ditfer according to the different in- 
dividuals on which it acts. Yet, the Divine Author of rature 
and grace never works haphazardly. His creation is ruled by 
Law, a law which has nothing to do with the modern passicn for 
planring, coercion, and equality, but which is an organic order, 
in which each being is governed according to its nature. There- 
fore the spiritual life is governed by its own laws. These are, 
however, more difficult to discover, especially as they. also, have 
their exceptions, which are always more striking than the normal 
developments. The subject becomes even more complicated if 
we consider that, in the spiritual life, the normal term of develop- 
ment, viz., heroic sanctity, is so comparatively rare that it ap- 
pears almost abnormal. Yet our Lord Himseif has made _per- 
fection the aim to which all ought to tend: ‘‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Heavenly Father is perfect!’’ From this 
tremendous command—and it is a command, addressed to all, 
not a counsel, envisaging orly the few—there is no escape. But 
as God Himseif desires our perfection, he has also pointed out 
the means by which we should attain it. The first and foremost, 
accessible to all men whatever their station and circumstances, 
is prayer, which our Lord himself taught by his example as well 
as by his reiterated commands that we ought always to pray and 
not to fail, and his Apostle after him, who asked the Thessalon- 
ians to pray without ceasing. 

Yet, though all spiritual teachers are at ore in recommending 
prayer as an indispensable means of perfection, the science of 
prayer, which has aroused so much interest in recent times, has 
become a matter of considerable cortroversy between rival 
schools of thought. Parente, on his own testimony, seeks to® 
mediate between the warring camps ranged behird the authori- 
ties of Poulain and Garrigou-Lagrange respectively. But his 
efforts seem to make confusion doubly confused; for, not cortent 
with. distinguishing between the two kinds of acquired and in- 
fused cortemplation, he bases himself on Surin and postulates 
two kinds of unitive way, the ascetical and the mystical, ‘ordin- 
ary’ union belonging to the former, ‘mystical’ union to the latter. 
Ard, further, though he admits in his introductory chapter ‘that 
there is both a distinction and a continuity, between acquired 
and infused contemplation, betweer asceticism and mysticism’ 
(p. 15), in the later part of the book he insists that ‘mysticism 
has nothing to do with asceticism proper, just as infused con- 
templation has nothing-to do with acquired contemplation’. 
(p. 234). This latter pronouncement seems to us an unduly dog- 

matic assertion. It breaks up the unity of the spiritual life, 
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making of mysticism something like an odd growth superadded 
to the ordirary structure of the organism of grace, as Parente 
frankly admits when he says: ‘‘Mysticism is something more 
than divine grace’’ (231). Yet he gives no definition of it be- 
yond the statement that ‘‘mysticism is a knowledge of God by 
love’’ (p.233), which would not seem to contradict, but rather to 
support, the view that it is the full development of the life of 
grace. 

Perhaps the author might have been led into less serious diffi- 
culties if he had not taken the differences, but the unity of the 
spiritual life as his working hypothesis. For, whatever divisions 
we may make for the easier understanding and classification of 
the Spiritual Life, it is an organic spiritual unity, just as the liv- 
irg human body is an organic natural unity. As this natural 
life develops from infancy to maturity, so also the supernatural. 
Development means growth, and both physical and_ spiritual 
growth of man in the fallen state is accomparied by suffering. 
In the natural process of growth the most easily recognizable 
transition is that from the child to the young man or womar, 
frequently accompanied by crises of varying severity; a period, 
which may serve to illustrate, in the spiritual life, the transition 
from the meditative to the cortemplative stage, the ‘‘night of 
the senses’’ having its parallel, on the physical plane, in the diffi- 
culties of puberty. On both planes, the natural and the super- 
natural, there seems to be a break, the appeararce of the young 
man seeming as different from that of the little boy as the prayer 
of contemplation from the meditation of the beginner. Yet the 
boy is the same person as the young man, though, in some way, 
arother; but their otherness is but the natural effect of the de- 
velopment of the organism—it has been there in potentia, and, 
at its appointed time, has become a reality in actu. Thus, even 
in the meditative stage, the soul, irformed by supernatural grace, 
is potentially already contemplative, but only after she has lived 
through the ‘‘dark night of the senses’’ can this potency become 
actual. 

This, however, does not mean that every persor in the stage 
of meditation will cross the threshold to contemplation as neces- 
sarily as the normal boy develops into a man. For in the physi- 
cal sphere reigrs the law of necessity, but in the supernatural as 
in the moral spheres the law of freedom, to use a seemingly 
paradoxical expression. Therefore the normal development of 
the spiritual life may be impeded or even completely broken up 
not only by a neglect to use the giver graces to the full, but also 
by the inscrutable Will of God, who may, for reasons known to 
him alone, refuse to give graces strong enough to overcome the 
difficulties of ratural temperament, outward circumstances, or 
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other factors, impeding the normal spiritual development; a fact 
for which there is some parallel even in the natural spheres where 
hereditary influences or external accidents may arrest the ror- 
mal physical or mental development of a child. But apart from 
these cases, which, however frequent, ought to be considered ab- 
normal, the normal terdency of mental prayer is to become ever 
more simplified and to diminish ordinary mental human activity, 
an apparent void being thus created. This, however, is irdeed, 
only apparent, for the horror vacui is as much a law in the super- 
natural as in the natural sphere. According to St. Johr of the 
Cross this seeming void is in reality the unfelt Divine activity 
which takes the place, in the soul, of the human activity hitherto 
predomirant. 

It seems that in this scheme of the sp‘ritual life there is no 
place for that ‘‘acquired’’ contemplation so frequently mentioned 
by Parente and other modern authors. But perhaps the cor- 
troversy on the existence or otherwise of acquired contemplation 
is largely a question of terms. It seems clear that between the 
stages of meditation (ircluding the so-called ‘“‘affective prayer’’) 
and the prayer of quiet, usually considered the first stage of 
mystic prayer, there is an intermediary stage, frequently called 
the ‘‘prayer of simplicity’’, which would correspond to the 
‘Dark Night of the senses’’ of St. John of the Cross. In it mar 
is incapable of doing anything, on the other hand God’s presence 
is rot felt, as it is in the “‘prayer of quiet’’. Thus this stage 
seems to be very ‘‘dark’’ or ‘‘simple’’—but both expressions 
seem to visualize the same experience. Now St. John of the 
Cross regards this stage as transitory, leading up to higher and 
better things—but this would not preclude that many souls 
come to a standstill there, just as others are arrested at medita- 
tior, or, on a higher rung of the spiritual ladder, at the prayer of 
quiet—which, according to St. Teresa, is the final stage of many 
contemplative religious. There is, however, another, and _per- 
haps more plausible, view, which regards ‘‘acquired contempla- 
tion’’ as a kind of modified meditation. It is distinguished from 
ordinary meditation by a greater unification, which dispenses 
with discursive thought and concentrates on one poirt which is, 
as it were, the centre of a gentle circular movement, constitut- 
ing this particular mode of prayer. The activity would thus still 
be mostly humar, not, as in infused contemplation, Divine. 
But, whatever view we may take, there would be no reason to 
deny that many holy souls, whether impeded by a naturally 
more active temperament, or by a refusal of greater efficacious 
graces, come to a standstill on the very threshold of the mystic 
life properly so called. It is, however, of interest, that no other 
than Poulain states as an historical fact that all canonized 
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Saints known to him, martyrs only excepted, and ircluding ever 
the most active Saints of the Society of Jesus, have had the 
higher ‘‘passive’’ states of mystic prayer. This testimony would 
indeed seem to support our thesis that the spiritual life is a urity, 
developing from the meditative prayer of spiritual infancy to the 
mystic states characteristic of heroic sanctity. That this life of 
prayer differs in details according to the nature of every in- 
dividual, that the mystic prayer of a St. Vincert de Paul is dif- 
ferent from that of a St. John of the Cross, is a proof rather than 
« contradiction of our view that the spiritual life is essentially 
organic. For only machine-made products are exactly alike, but 
both ratural and supernatural organisms are the more differenti- 
ated, the higher they are, without losing their unity, which is or- 
ganic, not mechanical. 

Thus the spiritual life, from the first gropings after God of the 
child soul or of the newly converted sinner to the trarsforming 
union of the mystic with his Beloved, is one living unity, the un- 
foldirg of the seed of grace into the resplendent flower of charity 
hymmned by St. Paul in his great canticle of Love. The flower 
looks, indeed, different from the seed, and, again from the little 
green shoot from which it develops—but for all that it is con- 
tained in the seed, and it would be bad botany to assume that a 
new principle must be superadded in order to explain the loveli- 
ness that springs from the humble brown grain. And if God pro- 
duces such marvellous transformations in the natural order with- 
out breaking the unity of vegetative and animal life, why should 
He not do the same in the order of grace? Therefore we would 
liken the life of grace to the seamless robe of Christ, beautiful in 
its unity and simplicity, and as the vesture of the Lord that was 
made resplendent on Thabor, destined to be transformed into the 
life of glory in the eternal city whose light is the Larab. 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
BY 
Luis or Granapa, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrool:). 
CHAPTER IV (continued). 
3 

The benefit and dignity conferred on man by God through this 
sovereign Mystery. 

So wonderful was the means chosen by Divine Wisdom for our 
salvation that from every point of view we shall always learn how 
appropriate and suitable it was and what blessings it brirgs us. 
Firstly, the Eternal Father thus provided us with a most perfect 
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and faithful Mediator between Himself and the human race, who 


could make firm and eternal peace betweer offended God and 
guilty man, for a perfect mediator must be trusty and pleasing to 
both parties. Then who could be more faithful than the Son of 
God, trustworthy and pleasing to God because He was true God; 
faithful ard pleasing to men for He was true Man? Therefore it 
was He who made this stable friendship and peace between them; 
us the Apostle says, the Eternal Father made us pleasing to Him 
by means of His beloved Son. (Eph. 1, 5). For who else had 
we to make us pleasing and friendly save this our chief Frierd, 
or holy except this Saint of saints, or just except He who was 
Justice itself? How could we be made beautiful save by this 
supreme beauty? Finally, who could make us the adopted sons 
of God but He who was God’s own Son? 

The Eternal Father thus gave us also a most faithful ard ac- 
ceptable Advocate and Priest in His divine esteem not only to 
obtain pardon for our sirs, but to supply our endless needs and 
miseries that surround and crush us in this life, which might 
rather be called a lengthy death than life. What more faithful 
Advocate, and powerful Priest than the Son of God, who repre- 
sented before His Father the sacred Humanity He took for our 
sake and whose precious wounds, suffered through His obedi- 
ence, ever plead and intercede for us? 

Thus also, man who was degraded and placed or a level with 
the beasts, whose actions he imitated, was honoured and in a 
certain way raised above the dignity of the angels, for as the 
Apostle says, “‘The Son of God did rot take the nature of the 
angels, but of mankind.’’ (Heb. VI). For as, when a monarch 
marries a poor woman, all her relatives are exalted, so when the 
King of heaven wedded humarity with so close a bond that in 
the two natures there is but one Person, mankind was so hon- 
oured that it could exclaim with the Prophet; ‘“‘Thou, O Lord, 
art my glory and the lifter up of my head!’’ (Ps. IIT, 4). 


4 
The efficacy of Christ's satisfaction. 

It would be well that we should row realize the efficacy of this 
satisfaction, so that our hope of grace and pardon may increase. 
We must know that our Lord God accepts and recompenses our 
good deeds rather in respect to the person who performs them 
than for the merits of the acts themselves. Thus God looked 
favourably or Abel and his actions, but as there was nothing in 
Cain to win favour, God did not regard his gifts. Thus we can 
understard how the sacrifice of His Only begotten Son pleased 
the Eternal Father if we remember that He loved His Son with 
an infinite tenderness, loving our Lord as He loved Himself, for 
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He saw in Him the same Substarce and beauty. Hence it may 


be inferred that the Father’s affection for His Son exceeded His 
hatred for all the sins of the world. Consequently His beloved 
Son’s sacrifice more than equalled His displeasure at the crimes 
of the world, and He was more served ard honoured by this ser- 
vice than offended by our sins. And since the life of this most 
merciful Redeemer, being divine, surpassed in value all the lives 
of the children of Adam, by offerirg it to His Father, Christ had 
restored to Him much more than men had stolen from Him in 
so far as was possible to them in their malice. 

In this way our most merciful Redeemer made satisfaction for 
each sin, in gereral and separately, and by this copious atone- 
ment broke down the middle wall of partition (of our sins), be- 
tween God and mankind, recorciling Him to us and calming His 
fury and wrath. That the tempest ceased raging when Jonas 
was cast into the sea, prefigures that when our true Joras was 
cast into the sea of His afflictions and Passion, the rage of divine 
wrath and indignation calmed at once. Thereupon God opened 
the portals of heaven to the thief, though they had been closed 
to the most saintly of souls since the beginning of the world. 
He ther sent down the Holy Ghost, with all the riches of His 
gifts and graces, especially the gift of tongues, by which God, 
who had been unknown except in the small country of Judea was 
revealed and worshipped in every ration of the world. Our 
Saviour immediately gave His disciples power to forgive sins, as 
He had made satisfaction for them, and bade them “‘go into the 
whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature’. (St. 
Mark XVI, 15); ‘‘Which Gospel’’, Saint Chrysostom declares, 
‘is forgiveness of sins, satisfaction for the penalties incurred by 
them, the sanctification of mankind, justice, Redemption, adop- 
tion by God as His children, the inheritarce of the Kingdom of 
heaven and brotherhood with the Son of God Himself.’’ (In 
cap. 4 Matth.). The Gospel contains these and irnumerable 
blessings and our Saviour ordered that it should be preached to 
all creatures, whether Jew or Gentile. 

But it may be asked why, since He has made satisfaction so 
fully by His sacrifice, gnd has obtained pardor. for sins, so many 
souls remain unforgiven and persevere so long in sin? We reply 
that this comes from no defect in Christ’s satisfaction which was 
complete, but from man’s ill will through which he perseveres in 
his evil courses and does not dispose himself, nor does he wish, 
to be forgiven. It is well known that the sun, so far as it is con- 
cerned on its own part, enlightens the whole world, but if I shut 
all the windows so that the light carnot enter, the fault is mine, 
not the sun’s. The same may be said of Christ’s atonement 
which suffices for a thousand worlds: the fault lies with the per- 
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son who does not dispose himself to receive it. 

Here should be noticed the rule of Philosophy that universal 
causes do rot communicate their virtue and influences except 
by means of other special causes. Thus the sun makes plants 
grow, but unless the farmer sows wheat or barley, neither of 
them will grow. Thus though the Passion of our Redeemer is 
the universal cause of all the spiritual blessings that have been 
or ever will be given, there is reed for another cause to inter- 
vene that I may so dispose myself that by this means the grace 
and forgiveness obtained for us by our Saviour may be applied 
to me. 

(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 
WoRSHIP AND THE Common Lire. By Eric Hayman. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 7s. 6d.). 

The most remarkable thirg in this remarkable book is that the 
author arrives at such sound and fundamental conclusions from 
such slender premises. He writes as u Quaker, and, though he 
pleads for a sacramental life alleged to be found alike in Quaker- 
ism, Catholitism and Protestantism, his principles necessarily 
remove the sacraments from their objective grace-effecting 
reality to some inner attitude of the soul towards God. Dogma 
he treats with suspicion; faith should be free from an ‘imposed 
creed’; and faith itself is distinguished from sure knowledge. 
Modernism finds expression too in the treatment of original sin 
ir. Genesis—the ‘Creation saga’, ‘an ancient legend’. The free- 
dom of love tends to set up the law as an opponent. Yet in spite 
of all these rickety principles the author builds up a solid thesis 
and the book should be read by all who are able to undertake 
solid reading. For his main theme, the integration of worship 
(looking Godwards) and the common life (looking manwards) 
should be dinned into the mird of every convinced Christian. 
Integration has become a very man-centred term, but Mr. Hay- 
man gives it « new orientation. in God. He draws clearly the 
division between the denial of human nature implied in Karl 
Barth’s exaggerated dualism and the proud optimism of the 
humarism which assumes an inherent perfectibility within man’s 
control. He rejects both, and bases his middle way on the com- 
plete Christian offering of man, his nature and all, to God, with- 
out thought of its usefulness to God or man, urself-conscious. 
And thus ‘‘with the realisation of the completed offering wor- 
ship waits before God and turns outward to the joy of human 
fellowship in Christ, and to the reeds of that fellowship’’ (98). 
Therefore to live in the fellowship of Christ’s Body is not pri- 
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marily a question of a Christian ethic nor of the social actions 
of the Church. Modern insisterce on these has turned the eyes 
of many Christians from God and blinded them with a close-up 
of man, segregated from God and his fellows. All this is most 
excellent, and Mr Haymar’s criticism of modern movements 
and politico-religious creeds is seasoned with the salt of wisdom. 

The final purpose of the book is to provide a meeting point for 
the re-union of Christians; ard that meeting point is the Society 
of Friends, i.e. the Quakers. It is likely that many of the 
author’s co-religionists will deny his claim to find the four ele- 
ments of sacramental christian. worship in their own way of life; 
Preparation, Offering, Intercession and Consecration speak to 
most the language of ar. external religion. The author, how- 
ever, sees the whole worshipful common life in terms of the 
‘Inner Light’ which is the source of true integration in the 
Church, which is the Body of Christ. Had he considered this 
“inrer Light’’ in terms of the Catholic conception of grace, 
which is really what he is looking for under his Quaker termin- 
ology, and had he then proceeded to ask himself what consti- 
tutes the Body of Christ which he in effect regards not as a unity 
but as somethirg to be united, he would have reached a clearer 
idea of what is really implied by ‘‘the unity of Christians in faith, 
in worship, in witness, and in service’’, which he rightly regards 
as an imperative necessity to-day. But the book is certainly a 
contribution to Christian thought, and Catholics will profit by a 
great deal that is therein’ written. ConraD PeEpuer, O.P. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE NEw Wortp. By Canon O. C. Quick. (Nis- 
bet; 6s. 6d.). 

CHRIST THE BEGINNING. By R. W. Moore. (Christophers; 4s. 6d.). 

The introductory memoir by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the position of the author as Regius professor of Divinity 
lead us to believe that we are in the presence of an acute and 
logical thinker. But we find little in the book to substartiate 
this. There are many instances of completely muddled think- 
ing, of ambiguities, of contradictions, whilst there are complete 
miscorceptions of what is the Catholic teaching on some ques- 
tions. His generalisations are ndt always based on sound prin- 
ciples or wide reading, and though such sweeping statemerts 
might pass in a popular lecture, they cannot pass in a_ written 
book. His objections, for instance, to the ‘teaching of Saint 
Thomas on the origin of evil are due to an iradequate reading 
and a superficial understanding of the Summa, whilst his use of 
the word evil seems to be quite muddled. This lack of precision 
in terminology affects the whole book. What is of value may 
be fourd in the chapters on the Atonement. Here he has some- 
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thing definitely worth saying and he emphasises a point that the- 
ologians have neglected, namely the eschatological aspect of the 
atonement. His analysis of the doctrine as understood by St. 
John, St. Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
arresting and original, and is the best part of the book. 

Christ the Beginning is based on talks broadcast by the head- 
master of Harrow. It begins with a jejune and diluted present- 
ation of Christ’s temptation in the desert, but improves as it pro- 
ceeds. There is little strict theology in it, but it firds its use- 
fulness in the moral disquisitions or comments on certain ideas 
taken from Christ’s teaching. Hence the book does rot centre 
round the person of Christ as one might be led to expect by the 
title, but revolves about ideas taken from the Gospel. These 
ideas are practical, and what the author has to say is wise and 
humane ard tinged with the sympathy born of suffering and ex- 
perience. The Christianity it teaches, however, is a facile and 
somewhat shallow christianity, in which the hard sacrifices and 
the lofty ideals of the Gospel are glossed over. But this does not 
mean that it will not appeal to ard be of assistance to many in- 
quiring people. H.T. 


TRAITE DE L’Union A Dieu. Jean de Castel. Doctrine Spirirt- 
UVELLE. Louis Lallemant. (Editions de L’Arbre. Mont- 
treal. n.p.). 

The first of these books was formerly attributed to Saint Albert 
the Great, but has row been accepted as the work of a fifteenth 
century Benedictine. Like other writings of the later Middle 
Ages, it is a compilation from older writers like Cassian, Saint 
Bernard, Hugh of Saint Victor and Sairt Bonaventure, and 
hence reflects the traditions and spirituality of an earlier age, 
modified somewhat by the Devotio Moderna. It is extremely 
condensed, full of commor. sense, logical, and eminently suit- 
able for the purpose it has in view. It is not a book for people 
who lack earnestness and resolution. In its uncompromising 
demand it reminds one of the Ascent of Mount Carmel, though 
couched in a less formidable tone. Nevertheless it postulates in 
those who read it the highest ideals and an extreme spirit of re- 
nurciation. In style it is simple and sententious, like the Jmi- 
tation, but its naiveté and unpretentious directness are none the 
less penetratirg and revealing. 

The second book belongs to a quite different tradition. Lialle- 
mant, born 1578, was one of the most original of the seventeerth 
century spiritual writers, and an outstanding member of the 
Society of Jesus. This book does rot contain any particular 
treatise by him, but provides an anthology from his conferences, 
arranged to give a comprehensive view of the spiritual life. It 
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is simple and direct, and should be most useful to all classes of 
readers. By the publication of both these books the Dominicans 
of Canada have made a good beginning in their collection of 
spiritual texts, and one hopes that equally successful efforts will 
be made to cortinue the good work. } & s 


THe MeprevaL Encuiso ReciuseE. By Francis D. 8. Darwin, 
F.R.Hist.S. (S.P.C.K.; 6s.). 

Whether this book be read as an attempt to explain the medie- 
val English recluse to the Englishman of the twentieth century 
or as an historical record it is ursatisfactory. For the author 
has not grasped the underlying principle of the contemplative 
vocation, of which life as a recluse is a form. ‘The trouble in- 
deed goes deeper than that as two quotat.ons from his appraisal 
of the Ancren Kiwle show: “‘With lips repeating prayers and de- 
votional ejaculations from the moment of rising and from the 
time of ‘putting on shoes and clothes’, the three Anchoresses 
found themselves reduced to a position resembling rather too 
closely that of praying automata mechanically performing cer- 
tain ritualistic acts . . . None of the prayers recommended for 
private devotion can be described as particularly edifying... ”’ 
(Page 25). Some twelve pages further or. we are treated to the 
same ideas in other words, with the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer dragged in. One may wonder what the medieval recluse 
would have made of this book for his Devotions. ‘‘Yet the 
strange fact emerges that it never seems to have dawred on 
medieval ecclesiastics that the extremes of physical asceticism 
which they themselves deprecated flowed largely from their own 
devotional systems with their vain repetitions, the ecstatic and ° 
ejaculatory tone of the prayers and the acts of adoration, ard in 
general the lack of that sobriety so characteristic of the Anglican 
Prayer Book—aggravated all of it by insistence on recital of the 
Hours (includirg the Night Office) even by Recluses.”’ 

A careful reading of the Ancren Riwle or St. Ailred’s De Vita 
Eremitica gives an entirely different impression. It appears 
that the author has approached his subject with certain precon- 
ceived notions. That, consequently, he sums up the function of 
the recluse on the ore hand as superficially analogous to the 
Buddhist praying wheel, and on the other as a sort of oracle 
need not surprise us. 

There is a wealth of references to printed sources; no manu- 
script ones seem to have beer consulted. The publishers have 
adopted the objectionable habit of producing on the jacket an 
interesting illustration (taken from a French manuscript) which 
does not appear in the book, which is unillustrated. L.C.S. 
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Tue Giowine Lity. By Eugenia Markowa. (Bruce, Mil- 
waukee; $1.25). 

St. Hedwig, the ‘‘lily of Poland’’, is the subject of this wholly 
original book. It can scarcely be called a biography, since it is 
a series of impressionistic pictures of a life of utter austerity set 
in the coloured but cruel world of a medieval court. It is, per- 
haps, ar allegory of the tragic story of Poland, with the thread 
of Faith unbroken when all else seems lost. Hedwig, princess 
and mother, is driven at last to the scourgings and the solitude— 
the violence of the kingdom of heaver set against the violence 
of men. Opinions must differ as to the suitability of Madame 
Markowa’s style for her purpose. The use throughout of the 
present tense, while giving vivacity, gives also a curious restless- 
ness to the book. I.E. 


‘‘Happy Memorigs or A Sarnt.’’ From the French of Mother 
Perdrau. By L. Keppel. (Sards; 7s. 6d.). 

How we wish we could say of some canonised Saint: “‘I knew 
him or her in this world’. All that most of us can affirm is that 
we have been alive on this earth at the same time as someone 
now a Sairt in heaven, e.g. St. John Bosco or St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. 

Mother Perdrau, lived a great part of her life in close and in- 
timate converse with St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, foundress of 
the Sacred Heart nuns. Of course Mother Perdrau died long 
years before the caronisation of Mother Barat, but well they all 
knew, and the little children most of all, that a living Saint 
dwelt among them. 

This book is not a biography, it is just happy memories, and 
such happy memories of a very homely lovable Saint, by a 
charming writer, who all unconsciously shows her own simple, 
childlike gracious mind. 

The writer of this review has seldom been able to recommend 
so whole heartedly, or to praise any book so unstintingly. It has 
completely captivated him with its lovely atmosphere. May it 
be read by many. In this moderr: drab world it will bring colour 
and delight. 

The jacket and the frontispiece is of Mater admirabilis, the 
fresco of Our Blessed Lady under that title in the Trinita, Rome. 
It was Mother Perdrau who made this fresco, thus showing that 
not orly could she express her love of St. Madeleine Sophie, in 
writing, but could show her love of the Queen of Heaven in 4 
now world famous fresco. 1944 saw the centenary of this great 
painting. Gites Brack, O.P. 





Blackfriars, February, 1945 (Vol. II, No. 12). Price 6d., if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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THE DOMINICAN SISTERS OF THE EUCHARIST 
BY 
K. E. Ponp. 


From its very beginning the Dominican Order has always mani- 
fested its vitality by giving effect to new ways of spiritual and 
apostolic life. 1t was not by the well-trodden path of enclosures 
stability and retirement from the world that St. Dominic chose 
to lead his friars. His experience with the Albigensians had 
shown him that to meet the needs of the time other means must 
be found. Those means he had the vision and the courage to 
adopt. What struck his contemporaries about St. Thomas 
seems to have been his novelty!, an imputation of which he 
might well be proud -for it was his courage in bringing forth old 
truths in a new form that.gave to the Church his synthesis of 
Aristotelianism and Platonism. It is not surprising, then, to 
learn that in the 20th century, as in the 13th, the Order of 
Preachers finds new ways, especially suited to the condit.ons of 
the time, of fulfilling its vocation of contemplata aliis tradere. 

For St. Thomas contemplative life consists in an operation of 
the intellect for which man through love acquires a certain ap- 
titude2, and he teaches that various Operations of the mind, and 
such activities as hearing, reading, consideration, etc., have 
their place as necessary prologomena to and concomitants of 


= 











1 cf. Guillelm de Tocco: Vita S. Thomae Aquinatis cap. xiv (ed. Prummer) 
‘‘Erat enim novos in sua lectione movens articulos, novum modum et 
clarum determinandi inveniens, et novas adducens in determinationibus 
rationes: ut nemo, qui ipsum audisset nova docere, et novis rationibus 
dubia diffinire, dubitaret, quod eum Deus novi luminis radiis illustras- 
meee Sete " 


2 II-II Q.180 Art. 1. 
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cgntemplation’. Surely, therefore, intellectual life may be in- 
timately linked with contemplation and thereby be completely 
surrendered to God? Such a conception of religious life is, how- 
ever, far from common. Many women of the present day have 
in their university life, or professional training, acquired habits 
of study and an intellectual formation which have become almost 
part of their being. Some of them are attracted by religious life 
but fear that unless they join a teaching order, to which they 
feel no call, they must completely renounce all intellectual life 
upon entering the cloister. ‘hey are not at all sure that it would 
be right to do so. Such a step seems tantamount to the. am- 
putation of a limb or the frustration of some bodily function, 
only to be consented to when the limb is diseased or the function 
utterly and permanently disorganised. 

It was for the purpose of enabling educated Catholic women of 
the 20th century to achieve the ideal of contemplation through 
intellectual life that the Very Rev. Pere Brisset, O.P., then 
Prior of the Dominicans of St. Jacques, Paris, established in 
1920, at Sens (Yonne), the Dominican Sisters of the Eucharist. 
The congregation was canonically erected and affiliated to the 
Order in 1923. The sisters are regular tertiar.es living in com- 
munity. As such they are not bound to enclosure. Whilst as 
Dominicans they seek to live to the full the h'gh purpose of the 
Order, to pass on to others the fruits of contemplation, it is in 
the means they adopt to carry out their purpose that the differ- 
ence between this fresh shoot and the older orange-wood lies. 

In order to fit themselves for the life of contemplat’ on the 
Dominican Sisters of the Eucharist spend several hours each day 
in the study of Scripture and theology. Such study is supp'e- 
mented by regular and systematic lectures and by periodical] ex- 
aminations, for the personal effort of the mind towards the ac- 
quisition of divine kuowledge néeds guidance and _ discipline. 
The training given is complete. It is given solely that when 
fully professed each sister may be capable of the three hours’ 
mental prayer daily which the Rule prescribes as a minimum and 
which may even be lengthened if superiors think such prolonga- 
tion is wise in a particular case. With such an_ intellectual 
formation, lasting as it does over a period of years, vagueness, 
spiritual dreaming, or false mysticism, can find no place. 

The Liturgy has always held a very important place in Domini- 
can life. At Sens both the Divine Office and the Office of our 
Lady are recited daily, the conventual Mass and much of the 

Divine Office being sung on feasts. Here again considerable 
time is devoted to the study of Latin and plain- chant in order 
that mind as well as heart may join as completely as possible in 





3 IT-II Q.180. Art. 3. ad 4. 
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the worship of the Mystical Body. 

Manual work holds an important place in the life of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Eucharist. They have no lay-sisters 
and all must take their part in keeping the monastery clean and 
in good order. In order that such tasks shall not encroach on 
the time devoted to prayer and study, labour-saving appliances 
are allowed. Far from proving irksome, such labour provides a 
safety-valve for the fatigue which constant application to study 
might otherwise produce. It is a salutary form of penance 
which benefits body and soul. 

In two ways chiefly do the Dominican Sisters of the Eucharist 
share their life of contemplation with those outside. Firstly they 
throw open their houses with generous hospitality to anyone 
wishing to make a private retreat. Such retreatants share as 
far as possible in the life of the house, but are left in solitude and 
freedom face to face with God. The Sisters are there if the re- 
treatant wishes to consult them or finds her solitude too great a 
strain, but otherwise the work is left to God. Their freedom from 
enclosure makes it possible for them to receive retreatants in a 
muc& more natural way than would otherwise be the case. The 
other way in which these nuns transmit their life to the outside 
world is through their contact with their own families. To go 
to the bedside of a near relative who ig dying or in danger of it is 
considered part of the nun’s vocation. After the sacraments of 
the Church have done their work, who is better qualified than a 
contemplative religious to help her mother or father meet their 
last hour with Christian resignation and fortitude? Courteous 
esteem for the family of the religious is a carefully cherished 
tradition among the Dominican Sisters of the Eucharist. Visits 
of near relatives take place at the monastery without grilles or 
witnesses. In the same spirit letters from her family are given 
to the religious unopened. 

The principal monastery of this community is at Sens, Yonne?. 
It is situated to the extreme north of the city, built on what was 
formerly a swamp which has been cleared by the nuns them- 
selves with almost incredible labour. A flourishing kitchen gar- 
den and well cared for farm, both tended by the nuns, have re- 
placed the swamp. As true daughters of St. Dominic the sisters 
have attached great importance to the erection of proper monas- 
tic buildings. These were constructed in 1931. Ample pro- 
vision is made for space, light and air. The church is lighted by 
an immense lantern around which are grouped the oratories 
which thus look directly on the sanctuary, for the cell of each 
religious opens into an oratory, thus providing the fullest possible 
opportunity for adoration in solitude of the Most Holy Sacra- 


4 The Domincan Sisters of the Eucharist hope to make a foundation in Eng- 
land after the war. 
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ment. There is a daughter house at Servoz, near Chamonix, 
high up in the French Alps. As yet® it has no monastic build- 
ings—the convent consisting of wooden chalets—but the life 
lived there is the same. Both at Sens and at Servoz the nuns, 
among whom several nationalities are represented, are beloved 
by the people round them. At Sens during the unemployment 
crisis they gave work to many on the construction of their church 
and monastery. Servoz is a tiny village without doctor or 
chemist, and it is to the convent that the peasants come for heip 
when they are ill. A store of simple remedies is always kept 
and in times of sickness the Prioress or some other experienced 
nun goes to the sufferer’s home and gives what help she can. 
Before the nuns came Servoz was a hot-bed of anti-clericalism. 
Many Catholics failed to practise their religion and there was 
great hostility to the Church. Now numbers have returned to 
the sacraments. 

As a safeguard against hasty judgments and fa!se estimates of 
the religious life, those wishing to enter the congregation are 
allowed to spend a month as “‘Aspirants’’, at the end of which 
time anyone who feels she has made a mistake is thus free fo re- 
turn to secular life without having entered upon the canonical 
postulaney. The month is passed in a prolonged retreat de- 
voted to the study of religious life as lived by the Dominican 
Sisters of the Eucharist, and in sharing that life as far as pos- 
sible. As long a period as ten years may elapse between entry 
as an Aspirant and final profession. 

As this paper has tried to show, the spirit of this congregation 
is essentially one of freedom. Belonging as they do to the 
Dominican Third Order the nuns are not bound to enclosure and 
this removes many difficulties in their contact with those who 
need their help. Their Rule is based more on fidelity to con- 
science than on the exact observance of minutiae. Much is left 
to the sense of responsibility and generosity of the individual re- 
ligious, who within certain limits, is allowed to arrange her time 
as seems best to her. The hermit spirit is very marked as the 
oratories for silent prayer testify. It would be difficult to find a 
congregation whose way of life exhibits a greater sense of propor- 
tion. Manual work provides relief from intense application to 
study, no severe fasts or other corporal austerities are required; 
from time to time lectures are suspended and the greater part of 
the day is spent out of doors. The training of the Dominican 
Sister of the Eucharist is a training for freedom and_responsi- 
bility in the exercise of the sublime vocation to which she has 
been called, a freedom and responsibility rendered possible only 
by the completeness of her surrender. 


5 I write, of course, of the time just before the war. 
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AN ISLAND TERTIARY 
BY 
Inttup Evans, O.P. 

The Dominican dedication to Truth is capable of infinite ex- 
pression: most obviously in the First Order with its work of 
preaching, but no less certainly in the contemplation of the en- 
closed nuns of the Second Order and in the innumerable activities 
of the Third Order, both regular and secular. At every level 
the central inspiration is the same, that passionate love of St. 
Dominic’s for the salvation of souls which led Pope Honorius 
ILI, in approving the Order, to prophesy that its members would 
be Pugiles fidei et vera mundi lumina. 

Dominican tertiaries, living as they do in the world, have a 
vocation that is co-extensive with the world. At first sight the 
variety of their achievement seems united only by a_ slender 
thread of Dominican allegiance. But the glorious army of 
Dominican tertiary saints—whether it be St. Catherine of Siena, 
a Pope’s ambassadress, or St. Rose of Lima with her hidden aus- 
terities, or Blessed Louis Grignon de Montfort, the apostle of the 
Rosary—are one in their service of Truth: the means vary, but 
the end is the same. 

Among modern tertiaries the name of Father Henry Bailey 
Mary Hughes is too little known. He died, nearly sixty years 
ago, in poverty and obscurity on an island off the coast of North 
Wales where he had established a monastery of the Third Order 
devoted to the conversion of Wales. By all human standards 
his work was a failure, yet there can have been few who realised 
so deeply the meaning of a tertiary’s vocation. He was born in 
1835, the son of the Anglican rector of Rhoscolyn, near Holy- 
head. He was reconciled to the Catholic Church when still a 
schoolboy and soon found his way to Lisbon as a student for the 
priesthood. It was here that he first came into contact with 
Dominican ideals and it was here too that he first revealed his 
unswerving devotion to the demands of a vocation with Veritas 
for its motto. At an ordination, when the Bishop made _ the 
usual formal charge about the fitness of the candidates, Fr. 
Hughes publicly raised objection to one of them. This action, 
naturally enough, gained him many enemies, and he tells us that 
he was ‘‘compelled to hide’’. Soon after he started on the 
astonishing travels that were to take him through three con- 
tinents—as a ‘‘missionary apostolic’’ preacher in Portugal and 
Spain, Belgium and Italy, and so to Rome, where he is said to 
have preached before the assembled Fathers of the Vatican 
Council. 

_ He left Rome for Central Africa, where, after some months of 
intense missionary work, he was to have been made Vicar Apos- 
tolic. But his health failed and he returned to Europe. He is 
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next heard of in the United States, at Boston, where he was well- 
titted to deal with Portugese immigrants. In Boston he founded 
convents and orphanages (under the direction of Sisters of the 
Dominican Third Order). here seems to have been no limit to 
the range of his zeal; he felt a profound sympathy for the Red 
Indian population of America and soon he was at work among 
them. He learnt their language, and ‘‘followed their habits 01 
life, sleeping in the open air and in wigwams, and sparing him- 
self no hardship if by doing so he could win their souls.’’ (/'ablet, 
28th January, 1888). 

But all these years Fr. Hughes had hoped to return to work 
in his own Wales. He was able to preach in twelve languages 
und to converse in many more, we are told, but Welsh was his 
first and last love. The career which had begun with that early 
conversion in Wales was to end there after the difficult years in 
Portugal, Africa and the American backwoods. Wales was, in- 
deed, as foreign a mission as any; her need of priests with an 
understanding of the people was desperate. In 1886, therefore, 
Fr. Hughes came back to Wales, summoned thither by the Bis- 
hop of Shrewsbury, whose diocese at that time inciuded the 
whole of North Wales. Fr. Hughes, T.O.D. (sic) writes (Tab- 
let, 7th June, 1887), “‘The Right Rev. Dr. Knight, Bishop of 
Shrewsbury wrote to me two years ago last April inviting me to 
preach missions to my countrymen in Welsh, as being one of the 
very few priests left alive who can still do so. He wrote at the 
sume time to our Father Master General, who at once sent me 
an obedience to come... ”’ An authorisation of the Bishop's 
gives ‘sanction and’approval for the work of restoring the monas- 
tery on St. Tudwal’s'Island for the Third Order of St. Dominic 
and making it a centre for missions to the Welsh of North 
Wales’ ’. 

The part islands have played in the religious life of Wales— 
Bardsey, Holy Island, Caldey—makes an inevitable appeal to 
anyone with a romantic sense of the past; and most Welshmen 
have that. St. Tudwal's Island had fragmentary remains of a 
church, founded by St. Tudwal, a British bishop of Tréguier, in 
the sixth century. It was fertile but uninhabited, a mile from 
the mainland of Lleyn in Caernarvonshire. Here Fr. Hughes 
hoped to set up a community of men living the tertiary life—a 
Welsh tertiary life at that!—who by their prayer and austerities 
would form the spiritual impetus for the apostolic work of 
preaching on the mainland. In September 1886 Fr. Hughes 
arrived from America. ‘‘I had only with me one lay brother, 
one secular tertiary, one other boy, and a little orphan child too 
young and helpless to be left behind’’. It proved impossible to 
start living on the island, so two cottages were taken at Aber- 
soch, and here on Rosary Sunday Mass was said for the first time 
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since the Reformation. Fr. Hughes preached every Sunday in 
Welsh at Abersoch, and once or twice a week at Pwllheli, the 
nearest town. ““There is a wonderful movement in our favour 
just now. The Methodists tried to raise the country against me 
on my arrival; but their principal agent here is a stranger in 
Lleyn, so he found himself unable to cope with the natural 
clannishness of the people, who said ‘Father Hughes is no 
stranger in this country; he is here by good right, since he speaks 
Welsh and is our own blood relation’’’. Fr. Hughes’ genius lay 
in absolute understanding of the people: ‘“The whole religion of 
this country seems to consist in the tonic sol-fa; so 1 must even 
go with the tide and get them singing Christian doctrine, as | 
did with the Abandu in Africa, and so fight Methodism with its 
own weapons. I believe we shall convert Wales better by sing- 
ing than by preaching’’. 

But opposition was intense and soon the community was 
driven to live, on the island before it wasat all ready for them 
“Our life on St. Tudwal’s is very simple: we rise at 6 a.m., have 
morning prayers, Mass and breakfast, and then disperse to our 
different tasks . . . At noon we recite the Angelus, at half-past 
five the Rosary and Litany, at six supper, and then recreation 
or light work till nine, when we have night prayers and bed .. . 
We are now busy unearthing the ruins of the old convent. . . 
We cannot spare time for studies just now, till we have a roof 
over our heads—we are only living in tents as yet. . . I am very 
desirous of receiving young men. For students I want only 
those who can speak Welsh, as I find it next to impossible to get 
others to learn it so as to be practically useful’. 

A letter of September 21, 1887, describes the hardships of the 
community. ‘‘Money is scarce; we have 14d. on the island, but 
even that cannot be spent here, as there is no shop next door. 
We are going on as usual, trying to repair damages, but leaving 
the rest to Providence, who has never failed us yet’’. Again, 
writing on October 12, ‘‘We had three stormy nights this week. 


Monday the roof was nearly blown off my hut... Tuesday the 
rain made its way through ... We are pioneers and must expect 


pioneers’ lodgings and rations, and laugh at little discomforts. 
You cannot break up new lands in kid gloves, nor use silver 
trowels to found monasteries... My young men are full of 
spirits and laugh at everything; so we will hold the fort, please 
God’’. In November he writes that he has decided to go to the 
people since they will not come to him. His idea was to recite 
the Rosary in procession, ‘‘with a cross borne before us and a 
bell to mark the mysteries. This will of course gather a crowd, 
and when we have had an audience I shall preach’’. Of con- 
verts there were few, but in his more optimistic moods (and 
Fr. Hughes was never despondent) he thought opposition would 
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gradually give way to a gentler mood. 

Poverty, storms, the loss of boats, hostility—the catalogue of 
failure seemed complete. But Fr. Hughes never complained: 
‘these little involuntary mortifications help us to make up for 
our shortcomings in other respects’’. In December he was taken 
ill and in a few days was dead, worn out with the hardships of 
the last vear. He was buried in the churchyard at Llanengan, 
two miles from Abersoch. For years his grave was neglected, 
but later a stone engraved in Welsh and English was put up by 
the Hon. Mrs. Herbert, « member of the Catholic family that 
has kept the faith alive through the centuries at Llanarth. ‘‘In 
respectful memory of Father Henry Hughes, T.0.D., born in 
Caernarvon, this stone has been placed over his mortal remains 
by the Hon. Augusta Herbert of Llanover. He died December 
16, 1887, aged 54 vears. He worked as an apostle in many a 
land and laboured for the Catholic Faith. He died in his work. 
aR Ae A 

With Fr Hughes’ death, the community was dispersed and 
the work ended. It had been entirely his, and could not survive 
him. No failure could seem more absolute. And yet those brief 
months of heroic struggle were not forgotten. Years afterwards 
« postman in Pwllheli, speaking of Father Hughes said, ‘‘He was 
the best preacher I ever heard. I remember a sermon of his on 
the afal sur, the sour apple. It was the best Welsh sermon of 
them all. Indeed he was a good preacher, and such a_ good 
singer too!’’** He was an apostle, and in that a true Dominican: 
incomplete his work might be, but the meaning of it is clear. 
In one of the many Welsh hymns he wrote, Fr Hughes expressed 


something of his own inspiration. Gwahoddiad tr Offeiriaid 
Cymreig i ddyfod yn 6l i Gymru (‘‘A Call to Welsh priests to re- 
turn to Wales’’) is an impassioned appeal for Wales. *‘Preach- 


ing is good, prayer is better, best of all is holiness of life. Come, 
like Gideon, to the battle; come, like David, to withstand Saul: 
come, our Lord has raised the banner: happy the man who has 
not turned his back on Wales’’. 

Writing after Fr. Hughes’ death, « correspondent in the Tablet 
hoped ‘‘the noble Order of Friars Preachers, distinguished in the 
last century of Welsh Catholicism by Tudur Aled, the bard, whe 
celebrated in majestic verse the praises of St. Winifrede, will 
do what in it lies to perpetuate his memory and crown the edifice 
of his work’’. At least his name deserves to be remembered 
with gratitude, and not least by the Dominican Third Order of 
which he was so faithful a member. In the most absolute way 
he realised the truth expressed by the greatest of all Welsh 
poets—Byd heb ddim yw bod heb Dduw, ‘Life without God is 


’ 


a world that is nothing’’. 





*cf. Cennad Catholig Cymru, 1912, p. 476. 
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AN OUTCAST FOR CHRIST! 
BY 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 
Elegi abiecta esse in domo domini mei—I have chosen to be an outcast 
in the house of my Lord. 


Dear Sister, the ceremonies of your profession are themselves 
so lovely a sermon that you can have no need of further words. 
Yet it is a joy to speak a little of your joy, and in particular to 
think over with you the particularly lovely antiphon which you 
are soon to sing: | have chosen to be an outcast in the house of 
my Lord. 

I have chosen. Our Lord once said to his disciples: You have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you. And yet God in_ his 
merey when he calls us to his service, gives us the power to give 
him back his gift. Your vocation is his choosing of you; yet it 
is also vour choice of him; an act of your own will. And that is 
why we are told that a religious profession is something that 
wipes wholly away whatever there was of darkness, of sin, in the 
past; it is a complete renewal of heart and soul, a complete 
cleansing—why? Because it is a complete act of love. 

But to have that effect it must be a perfect act. It is not 
enough to say I have chosen to be in the house of my Lord. You 
have to say, as you do say, I have chosen to be. an outcast. 
Abiecta: it means thrown aside, poor, unnoticed, forlorn. What- 
ever your lot in his house may be, you do not care, you are pre- 
pared: it is because you choose his will, and choose it unreserved- 
lv, because that is what love means: it is not your will you are 
come to do, but his; and if he wants you to be an outcast you 
are happy because it is his will. That is indeed the glory of the 
hidden life that is lived for God: there are vocations that bring 
with them some sort of fame or renown, and they may therefore 
have their consolations though they will also have their crosses; 
but there are the other vocations, the lives that are completely 
hidden from the world: and they are the lovelier, if only be- 
cause in them vou can be sure that it is not vourself you are lov- 
ing, but God. You who, in this religious family, live under the 
banner of the assumption of our Lady, her glory and her crown- 
ing as heaven’s queen: remember that she became that because 
when first we meet her in the gospel story she is saying Ecce 
ancilla, Behold the handmaid, the slave, of the Lord, be it done 
to me according to thy word. For these two things are indeed 
but two aspects of ore single thing: to be as humble, as wholly 
lost in God’s will, as Mary was is to be, as Mary is, a queen. 
And so you too, who sayElegi abiecta esse, you must rejoice; for 
to you too, and for the same reason, there is given an everlasting 


1 Sermon preached at the religious profession of an Assumption nun, Alden- 
ham Park, August 29th, 1944; Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Editor of the Assumption Chronicle. 
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crown. 

You choose the will of the God you love in all things, in sorrow 
as well as in joy, because that is what love means. Soon you 
are to be covered with a burial pall: it is a symbol of the fact 
that the new life you are given is also a death: the death of all 
selfishness within you, the death of the self that grabs and seizes 
for itself and cannot give. For the religious vocation is indeed 
contained in that one word: to give. You give yourself to God, 
wholly and without reservation; and you express your love of 
God first in your love of your own sisters, and then in your love 
of the world that God so loves; and always the test and the sign 
of your love of God is the degree to which you can give and give 
to the world, the degree of your generosity. 

In joy or in sorrow it is the same: it is love that you choose. 
That brings me to the third point I would put to you. A pro- 
fession is the mark of a certain maturity of love, a love that has 
been tried and tested. With some God is very gentle, to some 
he sends many sorrows and trials; but always there is in the 
early years of religious life a period in which love is meant to 
grow deep and strong, to become a deliberate act of will, a de- 
liberate choice. And that is shown us in the words which follow 
in this same antiphon: quem vidi, quem amavi, in quem credidi, 
quem dilexi; whom I saw, whom I loved, in whom I trusted, 
whom I chose out and made my own... First you saw: you 
saw the beauty of God’s house, and indeed you saw something of 
the beauty of him who dwells in the house, though you saw it 
only darkly, as in a glass, through faith. Still you saw: and be- 
cause of what you saw you loved. Draw me, I will run after 
thee, we read in the Song of Songs: you saw and were drawn 
and you ran; and you knew the fresh loveliness of that love, you 
knew the thrill of the ‘first league out from land’, the happiness 
of one who has found him whom her soul loveth. But then per- 
haps there came the trials and the temptations and the dryness; 
and God seemed to have made himself very remote from you and 
very distant and you could see no longer; and again like the 
bride in the Canticle you sought him and you found him _ not. 
And then was the time for trusting: you had to cling, with a 
sheer act of will, to your love, for it was no longer easy; you had 
to say: Even though he slay me yet will I trust him. And so, 
through that darkness, you came to the final stage: quem dilezt: 
the love that is fire-tried, the love that is a strong, unbreakable 
choosing—chosen, as the same Song tells us, out of thousands— 
the deep love of the will that nothing can harm, nothing can 
lessen, nothing can frighten, because it is a deep and permanent 
oneness of mind and heart, the love of which it is said that many 
waters cannot quench it nor floods drown it, the love that 1s 
strong as death. 
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Be glad then, dear sister, because of the glory that is given 
you this day. In your happiness find a little time to pray for 
those—and alas there are many of us—who were once given 
what you are being given but have not kept their gift and their 
love very well; and you who are witnessing this ceremony, pray 
for this child whom God has chosen out of thousands, that the 
act of total love which she is making may never diminish in her 
heart but on the contrary may grow in strength and _ fullness; 
and that her love of God, and of her sisters, and, in and through 
her sisters, of the world may come to resemble the generosity— 
the prodigality—of the love of God. 

Be glad today because you are given today a crown. ‘The 
king made a marriage for his Son’: you are given a crown be- 
cause it is a royal marriage. But it is a marriage also that 1s 
eternal, in which death is but an incident; and so the flowers of 
which the crown is made are flowers that will never fade. Be 
glad because what you are given is a promise of eternal joy; and 
while you rejoice over the crown that God gives you, rejoice stil: 
more over the ring which will soon be set on your finger. For a 
ring is a sign of a contract, a promise; and a contract is a two- 
sided thing. You have promised yourself to God wholly and 
without reservation; but remember that he too has promised 
himself to you, bound himself to you, and bound himself also 
without reserve. You hope and pray that you for your part will 
be faithful to what you have promised; as for the promises of 
God you have no need to hope and pray: you know. God’s pro- 
mises are never broken. And so in the ring that marks your 
contract you have the symbol of your gréatest. happiness: you 
have a joy that is safe, and secure, and everlasting; you have a 
word which you know, whatever the appearances, can never be 
broken. You need never fear therefore; for as long as you try 
your best to be faithful for ever to your love you know that it is 
something that can never be taken from you: you have the right, 
now and for ever, to say of the heart of the Godhead: I have 
found him whom my soul loveth: I have found him and I will 
not let him go. 











A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
BY 
Luis or Granapa, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook). 
CHAPTER V. 

The promptitude and joy with which the Son offered Himself 

to undergo all the sufferings necessary for our Redemption. 
We have explained how the most excellent means chosen by 
Divine Wisdom for the salvation of the human race was to unite 
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the Divine Word with humanity in one Person. It remains to 
learn with what promptitude of soul, and how willingly and joy- 
fully our Lord offered Himself for this work. 

To understand this from the very beginning, it must be re- 
membered that the union and junction of the Divine Word with 
human nature took place in the virginal womb of our Lady. 
For when the angel had delivered h.s message and the Virgin 
had given her consent, in that very instant the sacred humanity 
was tormed and united in an ineffable manner with the Person 
of the Divine Word by so close a bond that in the two natures 
there is but one Person. And in concordance with this dignity, 
the greatest that God could bestow, there were given to Him ali 
the graces, powers and riches requisite, without limit or measure, 
so that had it been possible to drain the ocean of God's treasures 
und glory, they would have been drained dry. 

At that instant this most holy Soul beheld the Beatific Vision 
as clearly and blissfully as it does now, and within it saw all the 
riches and grandeurs that had been bestowed upon Itself purely 
gratuitously, that is, without any merits of its own. 

Here we might contemplate what would have been the love 
felt by this most holy of souls for the Giver of such blessings, 
but this surpasses any intelligence that has been or will be 
created, for the love equalled the dignity and grace received, 
which wére boundless. In proportion to this love was the desire 
of thanking, serving, and accomplishing the will of Him who 
had so magnified and enriched this Soul, though this might cost 
It a thousand deaths. 

At that very moment our Lord understood that the will of His 
Father was that He should be the Restorer, Sanctifier, and Re- 
deemer of the human race which had fallen through the sin ot 
the first man. Hence Christ's love for men must be so strong 
that He would offer His life in sacrifice to obtain pardon for 
their sins, to reconcile them to God, and to restore the grace 
they had lost. 

Thus our Lord would found in this world a new kingdom, a 
new government and a brotherhood of men dead to this world 
and living to God. These, knowing how short and how unstable 
is this life, would dwell in it as though it were temporary and 
only lent to them, not as their fatherland but as an inn, not as 
natives and citizens but guests and pilgrims, “‘having no lasting 
city here but seeking one that is to come’’. These men were 
to be so devated to their Creator and His service and so obedient 
to His commands that they would rather die than break one of 
them. Finally, though their nature resembled that of worldly 
men, their life would be so different that they would make the 
welfare of their soul their only care, except as regards bare 
necessities, while the latter would make their bodily comfort 
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their sole aim. 

The Eternal Father wished this new kingdom, th’s st» 
populated by such men, should be founded on earth by His only- 
begotten Son in imitation of the heavenly kingdom, and that He 
should be their Ruler, their Founder, their Officer, and the Guide 
Who led them, bearing the standard of the Cross and teaching 
them the way to heaven not only by word, but much more by 
the deeds and example of His most holy life. When the will of 
the most Blessed Trinity (which was concerned in this trans- 
action) was declared, who could describe with what joy, obedi- 
ence, promptitude and heartfelt love and desire that holy Soul 
must have accepted the command, and what deep affection He 
must have felt for the human race committed to His care? 
Such matters are so sublime and beyond our understanding t'-' 
we can only wonder at them in silence, knowing that this is 
fitting regarding the actions of Divine Magnificence and of that 
Lord who is incomprehensible in His nature and therefore in all 
His works, more especially in this. 

It is essential to understand that the root and origin of Christ's 
love for mankind is His intense love and obedience for His Eter- 
nal Father. He loves us because His Father bade Him give us 
this deep affection, as I said. How joyfully must such a Son 
have accepted the command of such a Father from whom He 
had received such riches of grace! For as Saint Gregory says, 
‘the greater the force with which charity rises aloft to love God, 
the more swiftly does it descend to the depths to love its neigh- 
bour for the love of God. (7 Moral. Cap. Il). This shows 
with what impetus He turned to love the neighbours commended 
to Him by the Father for whom He felt such unspeakable af- 
fection. 

Another reason for his deep love was the insatiable thirst felt 
by the Son of God for the glory of His Father, and since this 
glory is promoted chiefly by the sanctity of our lives our Lord 
longed for that sanctity with a desire beyond the power of words 
to tell. 

(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 
Tae Hymns or THE Dominican MissaL AND BREVIARY. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Aquinas Byrnes, O.P. 
(Herder: n.p.). : 

Although the author has been at considerable pains to find the 
best translations of these hymns and has filled his notes with 
many references, this work is not addressed primarily to students. 
It is primarily for those who use the Dominican Breviary and 
Missal. For these the book is a necessary book, one to be used 
continually in union with the daily recitation of Divine Office. 
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Latin hymns recited quickly, without preparation, or sung to a 
chant that occupies the attention, are often passed over without 
tasting their meaning, like swallowing a mouthful of wine in a 
pint of water. Yet the chant and the public recitation are in- 
tended to bring out the meaning, freeing it from mere intellectual 
apprehension and allowing it to pervade the whole body and the 
whole church. Here the one who prays with Dominican hymns 
is treated to the best metrical translations, which follow the 
literal meaning and the metre of the original (given on the op- 
posite page). For this reason many are from J. M. Neale’s 
hymns, but the author himself presents a number of his own 
straightforward and accurate renderings. There is a brief note 
on the authorship and metre of the Latin hymn and then a com- 
mentary which is redolent of the Scriptures and clarifies many 
difficult verses. It is to be regretted that the author does not 
give a little more information on certain points. Thus he informs 
us that the Dominican rite has eighty-three hymns not in- 
cluded in the Roman rite and that there are many differences in 
those occurring in both rites. But the reader is left to discover 
for himself which are proper to the Dominican liturgy and what 
are the differences. There is no attempt to give any history of 
the individual hymns, apart from the author or date of com- 
position. Finally the simple numbering of the hymns from 1 
to 189 in the manner of a popular hymnal offers little assistance 
to those wishing to use it in day to day comparison with the 
Divine Office. These are small blemishes which the keen reader 
can remedy for himself, for the most part without much labour. 
In add‘tion the book provides the student with a handy compen- 
dium of Dominican hymns and is likely to set many on to the 
study of hymnology in general, for the older compositions given 
here survived the Urbanic revision and have preserved the fresh- 
ness and perfection of the early medieval hymns. 
ConrAD PEPLER, O.P. 


A History oF THE Dominican LiturGy. By William R. Bonni- 
well, O.P. (Wagner, New York). 

There will be many readers to welcome this book, and it is 
hoped it will be easily and cheaply obtainable in this country. 
For the Dominican Liturgy has long awaited a thorough and 
convincing history to justify its continuation as a living way of 
worship and to overcome the desire of impatient unifiers to bring 
what is regarded as an awkward archaism into conformity with 
the present Roman rite. The book is scientific, producing all 
the known evidence in this complex historical problem with skill 
and clarity, and providing an exhaustive bibliography and index; 
but it is also written in an easy style that makes interesting read- 
ing for all who wish to know about the Order of Preachers and 
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its Liturgy. 

S. Dominic, the Canon of Osma, founded his Order as one ot 
Canons Regular; and rr. Bonniweli rightly insists that the cias- 
sification of Dominicans as Mendicants which became purely 
nominal after 1475, should not obscure this fact since they have 
never abandoned their canonical duties In other words the 
solemn choral performance of the Liturgy is an essential part ot 
Dominican life. The Dominicans have been compelled to aban- 
don “‘the quest’’ without destroying the nature ot the Order but 
they could never abandon the choir. Liturgical prayer and 
study were the two essentials for the preacher in the mind of 5. 
Dominic, who *‘knew that his Order must flourish so long as 
there ascended to God night and day the unending solemn sup- 
plication of the liturgy. ’ (p.16). Agaimst that background the 
wuthor paints the outiine ot the Dominican way of supplication. 
But to discover precisely the form of the liturgy $8. Dominic gave 
his first disciples is aimost impossibie, and the first thirty years 
after his death remain very obscure. However, Fr. Bonniwell 
has done a great service here by his careful sifting of the evi- 
dence and the establishment of some illuminating conclusions. 
As we might suppose, the Founder, himself so devoted to’ the 
public worship of Mass and Office, would wish his followers to 
have a uniform way of worshipping together. In opposit.on to 
a modern theory of the early Dominicans confused by an infinite 
variety of local customs, the author shows that an attempt at a 
uniform liturgy for the Order was already made at the end of S. 
Dominic's life or early in B. Jordan’s regime. At so early a 
stage this could not have been perfect; there were two main at- 
tempts to eliminate all ditferences and causes of friction, and the 
whole was brought to a triumphant conclusion by B. Humbert 
in 1256. The last revisions were not very pronounced, tic 
breviary of 1250 being in many respects identical with that pub- 
lished under Fr. Cormier in 1909. Fr. Bonniwell surmises that 
it was the Paris friars who, in B. Humbert’s time, were making 
difficulties because the rite was not sufficiently Gallican for their 
taste. For Fr. Bonniwell gives sound reasons for the view that 
the Dominican rite is a purer form of the Reman than obtained 
in most “‘Roman’’ localities in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury: ‘‘Indeed, the Dominican liturgists in many ways showed 
themselves more Roman than Rome herself by their unwilling- 
ness to accept a number of Gallicanisms which not long before 
had infiltrated into the Roman Rite or were clamouring for ad- 
mission.’’ (p.191). The Dominican achievement was evidently 
admired as a pure form of the Roman Calendar and Liturgy for 
the Teutonic Knights obtained leave in 1244 to adopt this rite 
in preference to the one they had celebrated for a century and 
a half, and in 1267 Clement IV gave it apostolic approbation 
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speaking of B. Humbert’s ‘‘skilful and befitting arrangement of 
the ecclesiastical office’’. That manner of fuitilling the neces- 
sary canonical duties of the Order remained substantially the 
same till modern times; it may, in fact, be said to have remained 
in everything but detail the prayer given by Dominic to all his 
children, the way he prayed and fructitied his preaching, the 
way the twentieth century Dominican prays and receives inspir- 
ation. We may therefore lament with Fr. Bonniwell the drastic 
changes made in the breviary as recently as 1923. ‘The identity 
with the breviary of 1250 has been destroyed and ‘‘the ancient 
Roman Office, which the Dominican Order had preserved and 
guarded with such fidelity for seven centuries, ceased to exist’’. 
(p.352). But we may also hope that the Liturgical Institute, 
which the present Master General inaugurated in Rome in 1939 
and which even during the war years has been engaged in valu- 
able work on the sources and forms of the Dominican liturgy in 
its earliest era, will prepare a revision in the wise and pure spirit 
of B. Humbert. We may express a hope that Fr. Bonniwell 
will collaborate with the Institute as soon as war circumstances 
permit. 

The book is well illustrated and the only disadvantage in its 
popular presentation is that very little of the original Latin of 
the text is given so that the reader has to depend on translation 
alone. A future peace-time edition will, we hope, remedy this 
defect. Conrap Perper, O.P. 


Report OF THE LiTuRGICAL WEEK-END at Oxrorp, Easter 1944. 
(Society of the Magnificat, 13 King Edward St., Oxford: 
2/1, post free). 

The Society of the Magnificat is to be complimented on mak- 
ing generally available the papers read at its last Liturgical 
Week-end. Three conferences by Dom Victor Le Jeune are fol- 
lowed by papers by Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P., on “‘The Worship 
of Images’’, Fr. Gerard Meath, O.P., on ‘‘The Liturgist’s Char- 
ter’’ (an analysis of the Encyclical Mystic? Corporis) and Lance- 
lot Sheppard on ‘‘The Divine Office and the Laity’. Fr. Pep- 
ler’s witty and erudite essay is especially valuable, dealing as 
it does with a delicate subject and concluding soundly ‘‘ Purge 
out literalism and idolatry is conquered’’. Some of Mr. Shep- 
pard’s observations are a little querulous, but his plea, that 
where the Divine Office is publicly recited public notice of the 
fact might be given, deserves attention. All who care for the 
Liturgy should get hold of this book. LE. 





Blackfriars, March, 1945 (Vol. II, No. 13). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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SACRAMENTUM UNITATIS 
By Sr. AUGUSTINE: 
TRACTATUS DE DoMINicA SANCTAE PASCHAE. 
(VI1l: Ed. Dom Germain Morin). 
(Translated by E. J. B. Fry). 

You who are reborn into a new life and so are called babes; you 
most of all who in this way see what these things mean for you, 
listen. Listen too, you the faithful, who are used to seeing: it 
is good to commemorate lest oblivion obliterate. What you see 
on the Lord’s table, as far as the appearance of the things them- 
selves is concerned, you are used to seeing on your own tables: 
it is the same sight but not the same virtue. And you too are 
the very same men that you were: for you have not produced 
new looks for us. And yet you are new: you are old in bodily 
appearance but new in the grace of holiness, as this thing, too, 
is new. It is still, indeed, the bread and wine which you now 
see: the holy power has come and the bread will be the Body of 
Christ and the wine will be the Blood of Christ. The name of 
Christ does this, the grace of Christ does this, that it may seem 
that same thing that it seemed and yet may not have the same 
efficacy that it had. For before, if it were eaten, the stomach 
was filled up, now when it is eaten the mind is built up. Now 
just as we spoke to you on Saturday when you were baptised, or 
rather before you were baptised, about the sacrament of the font 
in which you were to be plunged and told you, which I believe 
you will not have forgotten, that this was, or rather is, the power 
of baptism: to be buried with Christ, the Apostle saying, For we 
are buried together with Christ through baptism into death, that 
like as he rose from the dead, even so we also may walk in new- 
ness of life (Rom. VI, 4); in the same way now it is not from 
our devising, nor our presuming, nor human reasoning but on the 
authority of the Apostle that we must set forth and instil into 
you what it is that you received or rather will soon have received. 
Behold, listen briefly to the Apostle, or rather to Christ through 
the Apostle, how he says about the Sacrament of the Lord’s table: 
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We, being many, are one bread, one body. (1 Cor. X, 17). See, 
that is ail, but [ hasten to say: weigh the words, do not count 
them. If you count the words it is brief enough; if you weigh, 
it is sublime. One loaf, he said. However many loaves may 
have been placed there, one loaf: however many loaves through 
the whole wide world may have been on the altars of Christ to- 
day, it is one loaf. But what is it, one loaf? He expounded 
brietly: We, being many, are one bread: This loat is the Body 
of Christ, about which tne Apostie says, addressing the Church: 
Now you are the body of Christ and the members (I. Cor. XII, 
27). What you receive you are, by the grace by which you were 
redeemed; you give your consent when you reply Amen. This 
which you see is the Sacrament of unity. 

2. Now that the Apostle has briefly instilled into us what it 
is, consider more carefully and see how it is made. How is a 
loaf made? By thrashing, by grinding, by kneading, by baking: 
in kneading it is cleansed, by baking it is knit together. Where 
is your thrashing? For you it was done in this: it was in fast- 
ings, in observances, in vigils, in exorcisms. You were ground 
when you were exorcised. Kneading is not done without water: 
you were baptised. Baking is trying, but useful. What then is 
the baking? The fire of temptation which this life is never with- 
out. But how is it useful? The furnace trieth the potter’s ves- 
sel and the temptation of affliction just men, (Ecclesiasticus 
XXVII, 6). Now even as from the separate grains gathered into 
one and compounded together by the kneading one loaf is made, 
so from the concord of charity one Body of Christ is made. But 
what the Body of Christ possesses in the grains, that the Blood 
has in the drops: for the wine also comes from crushing and what 
was in many separately, flows together into one, and becomes 
wine. So in both the bread and the chalice is the mystery of 
unity. 

3. Now for what you have heard at the Lord’s table, Dominus 
vobiscum, this too we habitually say when we salute you from 
the apse, and whenever we pray we say this: for this is expedient 
for us, and the Lord should be always with us, for without him 
we are nothing. But see how you say at the altar of God what 
rang in your ears. Then, in a sense, we ask and urge you and 
say: Sursum cor. Let it not be below: the heart rots on the 
earth; lift it up to heaven. But whither lift up the heart? 
What do you reply? Whither the heart? Habemus ad Dominum. 
But this lifting up of the heart is sometimes good, is sometimes 
bad. How is it bad? It is bad in those people of whom it was 
said: Thou hast thrown them down when they were exalted. 
Lifting up the heart, if it is not to the Lord, is not righteousness 
but pride; therefore when we have said, Sursum cor, because 
this lifting up of the heart can belong to pride, you reply, 





(1) Always singular in St. Augustine. 
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Havemus ad Dominum. Therefore it is an honour, and not 
arrogance; and because this is an honour, that we have lifted up 
the heart to the Lord, have we ourselves done it? Could we our- 
selves, of our own strength? Have we lifted up the earth that 
we were to heaven? God forbid: he has done it, he has stooped 
down, he has held out his hand, he has stretched forth his grace, 
he has caused what was below to be on high. Therefore when 
we said, Surswm cor and you answered, Habemus ad Dominum, 
lest you should ascribe to yourselves that you have your heart 
on high, I added: Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. These 
are short but great mysteries: we say short words, but great in 
desire. For you say this to yourselves quickly and without a 
codex, and without reading, and without long disputation. Bear 
in mind what you are, and in what you must persevere that you 
may be able to come to the promises of God. 

Note: Texts are given.in the Douai-Rheims version where St. 
Augustine’s Latin is that of the Vulgate; where it differs his text 
is translated direct. 








LITURGICAL PROPAGANDA 
By 
L. C. SHEPPARD. 

A recent correspondence in a Catholic weekly newspaper on 
the subject of the vernacular in the public worship of the Church 
showed that there is some feeling on this topic among a certain 
section of the faithful. The correspondence was noteworthy for 
it brought out clearly two things which should prove useful in 
the future: the unsuitability of newspaper columns for the dis- 
cussion of such a question, and the strange ideas that exist 
among many as to the proper function of the public worship of 
the Church in the spiritual life of the faithful—the strange ideas, 
be it said, were not confined to the laity. 


For some years now, throughout the West, we have been in the 
throes of what has come to be known as the Liturgical Move- 
ment; here in England we have, in many ways, felt its effects in 
lesser degree perhaps than in some other countries. On account 
of the war, which has brought about a great shifting of popula- 
tion, in many parts of the country one has been able to obtain 
a rough but certainly interesting estimate of the advance of the 
liturgical movement. In the majority of cases indeed that evi- 
dence has pointed to a lamentable lack of penetration of those 
ideas for which the movement stands, and the present time of 
upheaval seems hardly propitious for their further intensive 
propagation. 

On the other hand the actual state of ferment of ideas provides 
certainly a suitable moment for sowing useful seeds. If in the 
past there have been mistakes, and serious mistakes, in present- 
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ation, on account of which many people have a wrong idea, and 
the majority perhaps no idea at all, of what the liturgical move- 
ment is, surely now is the time to seek the reason for so sorry a 
condition of affairs. 

We have been told endlessly that the object of all this liturgi- 
cal propaganda is the active participation of the faithful in the 
public worship of the Church, but have heard less often what 
these terms imply; the groundwork has in so many instances 
been but too scantily sketched out so that silent congregations 
enduring plainchant from a choir which might just as well be 
singing Gounod, ceremonies carried out ‘correctly’, churches 
which conform to the latest new idea (justified, of course, by 
historical precedent, functionalism or evolution) together com- 
bine to give an idea of the liturgical movement which is false. 
It suggests, in such circumstances, the picture of a heavy wag- 
gon lumbering along with an unwilling nag ambling slowly be- 
hind. So curious a condition of affairs is not universal in this 
country, but it is sufficiently widespread to cause concern. 

Yet there is no doubt, and in spite of all this, that the remedy 
is to be found in active participation, but envisaged differently— 
a participation of the whole man, not an exterior taking part, 
merely. 

Most of our troubles are of our own making, and they come, 
of course, not from the end in view, but from the means which 
are adopted to attain it. There are for example three time- 
worn and faulty approaches by which many who should know 
better seek to interest others in the liturgy or impose it on them. 
There are the so-called pedagogic method, the historical approach, 
and the psychological approach. By the first people are taught 
to do without understanding—Missals, plainchant and the rest 
are boosted by press and pulpit, almost as a ‘stunt’, and inten- 
sive propaganda has, as always, some effect. Too often though 
it is that of the blird leading the blind.” 

Then there is the historical point of view, by which the liturgy 
is painted as the revival of things and manners of thought and 
prayer now regrettably fallen into desuetude. The psychological 
approach is that of the pastors or professors who, realising the 
immense gains to be had from an appreciation of the exterior 
public acts which express the Christian spirit, strive to draw on 
the treasures of the liturgy, and teach the faithful to use them. 
Against all these it is frequently urged that the exterior piety of 
congregations though impressive may still lack the interior in- 
forming spirit, and although many may be caught up in the 
movement of the crowd there are others to whom such methods 





(1) A Benedictine, a leading authority in the matter of popularizing the liturgy, 
wrote to me from the U.S.A. a little while ago: ‘‘I am appalled at the 
tremendous propaganda. most of it commercial, to make people use 4 
Missal in Church. I am sure it does harm in many cases.”’ 
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do not apply, that the Church is a living body, and a return to 
the past is not only not always practical, but seldom possible or 
advisable, and that though the liturgy has undoubtedly- a mar- 
vellous spiritual efficacy it is not the sole method of spiritual life. 
Such rejoinders are not uncommon, and perhaps those to whom 
they are given deserve the replies they get. 

Thus one is driven to analyse still further, and to ask whether 
active participation does not, over and above these various ways 
of approach, derive from a more radical foundation, from the 
very truth of Christianity itself, the teaching of the Church and 
the doctrine of the sacraments. In so far as it does, conse- 
quently, should active participation be considered no longer as 
an excellent though optional method, but as one that must be 
achieved at all costs. In this comprehensive sense active par- 
ticipation in the public worship of the Church embraces not only 
those acts by which we offer praise and homage to God but those 
acts too by which we receive gifts from him. 


Il. 

To begin at the bottom of the scale there must be of necessity 
an external element, be it but a mere act of presence. But as 
we are dealing with a human act, an interior element is aiso 
necessary—if it be only the intention behind the act—in order 
that the act of presence may be truly called participation. It 
should be added that wherever these two elements are present 
there is participation, and in rudimentary form perhaps, active 
partic.pation, nor is there any real participation without them. 
from this stage on to that fulness of activity which is desirable 
there is a long step. 

Activity varies, too, from one rite to another. In Holy Mass 
the part of the priest is greater than that of a simple member of 
the congregation, in marriage it is the couple themselves who 
are the ministers of the sacrament—they give to each other that 
which they receive. In penance the action of the penitent has 
an essential part since it forms the matter of the sacrament. 
And so on. 

In like manner the internal degree of participation may vary. 
Each act of worship may be willed actually with a present in- 
tention; or the intention may depend on an initial act of the 
will, the impulse and strength of which virtually subsists though 
the original intention seems in the obscure background. 

The faithful may content themselves with the general in- 
tention to take part in the acts of worship as the Church desires 
they should take part, and leave it at that; if they have no 
deeper appreciation they have done what they can, and may be 
satisfied with this; others, better instructed, may have clearer 
intentions; knowing what the Church intends they will model 
themselves more exactly on her ideal and strive to realize if. 

These preliminary notions are important for they show us 
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how complex is the problem, and in striving for active participa- 
tion we must do so with full conscience of reality. With these 
thoughts in mind we may examine more closely the sense of 
what we are asked to do by active participation. 


Ill. 

Holy Mass is, in the first place, an offering made by the faith- 
ful, and the fact that the priest offers it in their name does not 
on that account relieve them of their obligation of offering it too. 
Priest and people should be one; the souls of the faithful, their 
interior dispositions and prayers, their exterior acts and gestures, 
therefore, should be in union with their priest because his sacri- 
fice is and remains theirs. When in ancient days the very 
material of the sacrifice was brought to the altar by the faithful 
this truth was vividly expressed; it still is in some degree to-day 
in the dialogue before the Canon at the beginning of the Preface, 
which knits priest and people together solidly in one offering 
assembly. 

Holy Mass is also an offering of the faithful as one body not 
as of people who are physically together by chance in the same 
place, but of those formally united in one supernatural com- 
munity, one body, by a common faith and baptism: the Church. 
The Mass is the sacrifice of the Church, namely of Christ the 
Head, with his members the baptised faithful. From this sacri- 
ficial assembly goes up a great wave of suppliant adoration, from 
the hearts of all joined together in one powerful choir. 

In this choir not all have the same part to play; the part of 
the priest is not that of the faithful. But each has his part, and 
from the collaboration of many the organic unity is built up. So 
that each one must consciously avoid anything whether exteriorly 
or interiorly which is an obstacle to the close knit union of all in 
the offering of the sacrifice. One still reads discussions in the 
Catholic press on whether one should recite the Rosary during 
Mass. If principles are borne in mind the answer is simple 
enough: does such a practice unite you to the sacrifice, or does 
it make you pray as an isolated unit part? 

That of course is merely negative. For we must not only 
avoid what is contrary to our common participation, we must 
take our proper part: interiorly by attuning the soul to what is 
being done, exteriorly by joining physically by gesture and by 
voice. 

And what is true of Mass is true, mutatis mutandis, of the 
other acts of worship, the sacraments especially. Whether we 
give or receive, it must be done with maximum intention, faith 
and intelligence. 

IV. 

Practical working out of these principles must, of course, be 
in proportion to the understanding of the great mysteries in- 
volved. Many nowadays have such a vague idea of Holy Mass 
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as the prayer of the Church, that it is useless to dragoon them 
to sing plainchant or use a Missal before they understand what 
all this is about. Of course it can be done—in the past it has 
indeed been attempted too often; the strange ideas which are so 
often fathered on the liturgical movement are merely one result 
of forcing people into liturgical straight-jackets. 

In conclusion we may paraphrase an extract from Dom Lam- 
bert Beauduin’s little book La Pieté de l’Eglise®): thousands of 
Englishmen come together every Sunday with the sole purpose 
of being present at a liturgical assembly . . . to carry out an act 
that is in the words of Pius X the primary and _ indispensable 
source of the Christian spirit. That is a material reality of 
which we are witnesses every Sunday and Holiday of Obligation. 
It remains for us to make of this reality a living act. Here is no 
need to get people together, to provide a place for them to meet. 
The programme and the speakers, too, are for Christians incom- 
parable: the drama of Calvary and the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
All is ready: it remains but to intensify, galvanize into action 
the members of his body. Can the necessity and practicality of 
such an undertaking be denied? 





(2) One of the earliest and still one of the best expositions of the ideals of the 
liturgical movement. There is an English translation published in the 
U.S.A. (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.) under the title: Liturgy, 
The Life of the Church. 








THE STUDY OF LITURGY 
By 
ConraD Peper, O.P. 

There has been a marked change in liturgical writing in the 
last few years. It can hardly be called a change for the better, 
for that would imply disrespect for the great liturgical work of 
the beginning of the century. A great deal of the work im- 
mediately connected with the liturgical movement has not in- 
deed merited deep respect in so far as it has indulged in a facile 
and over-naturalistic philosophising which ill becomes the humble 
worshipper. But the great historians of the liturgy, men like 
Neale, Brightman, Bishop or Fortescue, performed the scholarly 
task of research without which our modern writers would have 
nothing to say. 

The previous work still continues in such important studies as 
Mr. Dugmore’s researches into the Jewish ancestry of the Divine 
Office”). In this book the author has done for the Divine Office 
what Oesterley, in his study of Jewish origins, did for the 
Eucharistic worship. He has moreover opened a new way of ap- 
proach in the more neglected study of the non-eucharistic parts 
of Christian worship. He shows not only that the Pro-Anaphora 





(1) The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, by C. W. Dug- 
more, B.D. (Oxford University Press; 10/6). 
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or Mass of the Catechumens was often celebrated in the early 
church apart from the Eucharist and so formed a service like 
that of the synagogue of prayers, lessons and psalms distinct 
from the central liturgical act, but also that the three daily 
prayers of Jewish worship begot three or at least two Christian 
assemblies a day of like nature. This means that the Divine 
Office is not simply an expansion of the first part of thé Mass, 
which all agree is itself of Jewish origin, but that the day was 
sanctified by more than one assembly for prayer even before the 
Mass was celebrated daily, and that this early form of Divine 
Office was directly inherited from the synagogue. This work on 
the early shape and ancestry of our official prayer is in the best 
tradition of liturgical study. 

Another book which deserves mention here is that of James 
Norman who has produced a most satisfactory textbook to sum- 
marise in a small space the whole development of Christian wor- 
ship from these first stages up to the modern forms®). The book 
is remarkable not only for the fact of its having been written in 
Australia by an Anglican who might have claimed indulgence 
on that account for inaccuracies but also in that no such indul- 
gence is required. The book is not only an accurate and very 
full summary of the history of the liturgical rites, but also in- 
cludes some original work of the author’s—such, for example, as 
his interpretation of the celebrated letter of Innocent I to the 
Bishop of Gubbio in 415. The book is indeed one of the handiest 
of handbooks and is to be recommended to all who seek a resumé 
of the great historians’ work. 

But the new spirit of liturgical study emerges into the daylight 
in the work of the Anglican Benedictine, Dom Gregory Dix. He 
has written much on the subject but with h's Detection of 
Aumbries published in 1942, he inaugurated this new phase 
which has come to a great climax in his latest work The Shape 
of the Liturgy®. It is difficult to avoid the superlative cliché 
in praising this book for it is truly monumental, it is a tour de 
force, it would be a landmark in liturgical publication even in 
peace time—seven hundred and fifty beautifully produced pages 
packed with erudition, the elaboration of a single paper read to 
the Cowley Fathers in 1941. The change is not that Gregory 
Dix can write all this with an unfailing freshness of style which 
makes a profoundly learned work easy and indeed delightful 
reading throughout. Edmund Bishop did that before him. But 
the style is indicative in this case of a synthesis only suggested 
hitherto. Dom Gregory Dix sets out to show that in spite of 
enormous and continuous variations the shape of the liturgy 
follows a course which in effect has never been altered by the 





(2) A Handbook to the Christian Liturgy, by James Norman. (S.P.C.K.; 
10/6). 


(3) The Shape of the Liturgy, by Dom Gregory Dix. (The Dacre Press; 45/-). 
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deliberate choice of man. He claims that whatever the re- 
formers may have desired, their liturgy still preserves the blood 
of its forbears in its veins. He says, for example, ‘‘The Re- 
formers thought largely in terms of the Western tradition within 
which they had been trained. In consequence their rites all re- 
veal under technical analysis not ‘primitive’ characteristics at 
all, nor anything akin to the special Eastern tradition, but a 
marked dependence on the basic Western liturgical tradition at 
a particular stage in its development’’. (p. 10). Here we would 
make a distinction for it is quite clear that the prayers and the 
general liturgical attitude, since they are practically natural to 
man, have remained the same—i.e. the material shape, the out- 
ward contours, the figura. But has the formal shape remained, 
the shape that springs from the divine power that authorises it 
and renders it at once effective and acceptable? If we take 
‘shape’ to be the equivalent of the Latin forma we'shall have to 
disagree with Dom Dix. It is not simply a question of the com- 
mon instincts of man in his relation to God as revealed by the 
study of comparative religion and its liturgy. The question of 
whether a particular liturgy remains authentic depends on its 
fidelity to the authority of its originator, who determines its 
form. While we should say in consequence that the ‘forma’ of 
the Anglican liturgy must depend upon such apparent minutiae 
as the intention and methods of Archbishop Parker’s ordainers, 
we can follow with unalloyed benefit his tracing of the develop- 
ment of the ‘figura’. This involves a good deal of domestic dis- 
cussion of Anglican problems, a particularly interesting discus- 
sion being that of Cranmer’s skilful changing of the rite so as to 
express the Zwinglian doctrine. The author admits that some 
of these conclusions will cause distress to his Anglican readers 
as they caused him distress in their discovery. It is this honesty 
and frankness which brings such charm to his style and untold 
value to his conclusions. 


In spite of what may appear to be a weak link in Dom Dix’s 
chain of argument and the consequent error of his main thesis, 
he does in fact show the relevance of the history of the Christian 
liturgies to our own modern way of worship. He often inter- 
prets the phases of liturgical development by the modern phil- 
osophical methods, as when he treats the fourth century change 
over to open public worship in terms of the two inherent and 
opposite tendencies in any worship,—puritanism on the one hand 
and ‘‘ceremoniousness’’ on the other. (Chapter XI). But this 
method has the double advantage of preventing this philosophis- 
ing from becoming remote and abstract, and of enlivening the 
past history and showing. its relevance to modern problems and 
practice. 


It is inevitable that there should be many disputable points 
and even an occasional inaccuracy in such a work; we would, for 
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instance, recommend a study of Mr. Dugmore’s book to check 
Dom Dix’s assertion that the Divine Office was of private origin 
adopted by the Church from the monks when she became free to 
worship publicly and so wished to fill out her liturgy (pp. 326 sq.). 
He maintains the same view about the ‘‘domestic’’ position of 
the early presbyters already set fourth by Dr. Jalland and criti- 
cised by Professor Dvornik in BLACKFRIARS (January, 1945). 
He also revolutionises the early history of the different rites, 
adopting a ‘left wing attitude’ to the whole question. But such 
points where one may disagree or which may later be super- 
seded are in fact not essential to the main value of the book 
which lies in this new element of synthesis and the abandonment 
of the earlier and drier tradition of liturgical learning in favour 
of a living synthesis. Dom Gregory himself speaks of the 
‘‘psychological study which requires insight and human sym- 
pathy as well as wide knowledge’’, and says that until we take 
this up seriously “‘‘we shall not understand the history of the 
liturgy, and we shall not put such dry knowledge of it as we may 
gain to any valuable use’. He shows in particular the eirenic 
value of this type of liturgical study, as it will help to overcome 
the psychological sunderings between the different Churches, ex- 
pressed and continued by an uncomprehending practice of their 
liturgy (p. 742). We would recommend all Catholic liturgists to 
possess the book and adopt the method. 

Previous liturgical scholarship would have made it impossible 
to mention such a monumental work as this in the same breath 
as two small practical volumes for following the Roman Mass. 
In view of the direct approach, however, we may recommend as 
brief summary of the history of the Mass, leading immediately 
to actual assistance at Mass Fr. McEvoy’s The Sacrifice We 
Offer. This is very well produced with practical photographs 
of each stage of the Mass and a selection of liturgical prayers to 
bring the explanation to the point of actual worship. The other 
is Fr. Stedman’s My Sunday Missal), the last word in American 
practicality and brevity, already widely distributed among U.S. 
troops and now made available for English Catholics by the 
enterprise of Sheed and Ward. It is a great leap from the 
Jewish daily prayers of the first century to the American Missal 
of the twentieth, but these modern studies will help us to see 
the connection. 





(4) The Sacrifice We Offer. An Explanation of the Mass, by Hubert McEvoy, 
8.J. (Oliver and Boyd; 3/6). 

(5) My Sunday Missal, Using New Translation from New Testament; And a 
Simplified Method of Following Mass; With an Explanation before Each 
Mass of its Theme. Latin-English Edition. Rev. Joseph F. Stedman. 
(Sheed and Ward; Cloth 5/-; Boards 3/-). 
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A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
By 
Luis or Granapa, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook). 
CHAPTER VI. 

How all the Divine perfections, particularly that of goodness, 
show forth with greater splendour in our Lord’s Passion than in 
all His other works. 

We see, then, that the Passion of Christ our Saviour serves for 
the glory of God (which we put first), as it makes perfect satis- 
faction for offences committed against the Divine Majesty and 
gives Him honour that surpasses the offence rendered Him by 
sin. 

But it did not glorify Him only in this way, for in the sacred 
Passion the divine grandeur and perfections shine forth more 
than in all His other actions together. 

To begin with His goodness, which in our understanding is the 
greatest and that on which God sets the highest store: where is 
it more resplendent than in the sacred Passion? To make this 
clear we must first explain the disposition and nature of good- 
ness. “‘It is’’, says Saint Dionysius, ‘‘generous both of itself 
and all it owns’. (De Div. Nom. Cap. 1V). We see this in the 
sun, which is a most noble creature. It illumines the whole 
world, so that nothing is hidden from its light and _ strength. 
And the better a thing is, and the more advanced in goodness, 
the more will it communicate itself. Consequently, God being 
supremely good, will be supremely communicative of Himself 
and His perfections to all His creatures: to some more, to others 
less according to their condition and capacity, as the same Saint 
declares. And since man has the capacity of goodness and 
beatitude, God ardently desires (as is natural to Him) to make 
men good and blessed, like Himself—and this with no self-in- 
terest, but from the disposition and nature of His goodness. 
This is what He sought to show us specially in the work of our 
Redemption. 

But it must be noted here that there are two excellent degrees 
of perfect goodness; one is to do good with no motive of self- 
interest or thought of gain, but from pure and simple bounty. 
The other form excels this, for it is not only free from self-seek- 
ing, but gives at the cost of loss of property, honour or life, etc. 
And the greater the loss, the stronger the evidence of goodness 
that caused it. Our Saviour shows this grade of supreme good- 
ness in His sacred Passion. For as Pedro Ravenas writes: ‘‘It 
seemed little to His supreme charity to bestow His goods on us, 
had He not also shown it by suffering our ills’’. 

But since, as God, Christ could not suffer, for the divine 
nature is immutable, He undertook a thing unheard of, admir- 
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able and fitting for such goodness, which was to unite to His 
own a nature liable to suttering and change; a human nature in 
which He could suffer, whereas in His own He could not. 

We wul now speak of this most excellent degree of goodness, 
not only to contirm the faith, but also to kindle a fervent love 
and admiration for this sovereign goodness in the hearts of the 
faithful. This theme is so high that we must consider certain 
matters that will be as steps to the ladder by which to ascend to 
it. Among these the beginning and foundation of our whole 
welfare consists in the knowledge of our God and Lord. During 
this life we cannot know Him in His Essence and beauty, but 
only by the works and wonders He has wrought and still con- 
tines in this world. Of these, the most excellent show us the 
most clearly the excellence of their Maker. 

Since in all God’s works the most eminent is the sacred 
Humanity, it is this which gives us the greatest knowledge of 
His perfections and grandeur and opens the way to our entrance 
into the sanctuary of His divine Breast and the marvels it con- 
tains. This was our Lord’s meaning when He said, “‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh to the Father but 
by me’’. The sacred Humanity is aptly prefigured by the ladder 
seen by the sleeping Patriarch Jacob, which reached from earth 
to heaven, with God leaning on its top, signifying that from His 
loins must come the sacred humanity that was to be the ladder 
by which mankind must ascend to the knowledge of God. This 
is why the Church says “‘because by the Mystery of the Word 
made flesh a new light has risen to shine on the eyes of our 
souls by which to understand divine truths’. (The Preface for 
Christmas Day). This, then, is the first rung of the mystic 
ladder. 

The second rung of the mystic ladder consists in rising above 
all created goodness in order to understand the goodness of God. 
Thus whoever wishes to appreciate the divine goodness must 
withdraw his eyes from himself and the goodness of all the Saints 
of this world, however holy they may have been, and from that 
of the angels, and Archangels, Cherubim and Seraphim, and 
must understand that divine goodness is so supreme and 80 
superior to this created goodness, and so different as to lose all 
its splendour in comparison, like a little candle in the noonday 
sunshine. This was the meaning of Our Lord’s words, ‘‘None is 


2? 


good but God alone’’. 

As the divine Essence and omnipotence are incomprehensible, 
so is God’s goodness. It would be as mistaken for men to mea- 
sure it by any human reckoning as to compare His power with 
any created strength, for His goodness is so exalted, so sovereign, 
so different from any other, that it infinitely surpasses them all. 
This comparison is denounced by God Himself by means of the 
Prophet Isaias after the Prophet had told of God’s mercy for 
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those who returned to Him. God said, ‘‘My thoughts are not 
your thoughts: nor your ways my ways... for as the heavens 
are exalted above the earth, so are my ways exalted above your 
ways, and my thoughts above your thoughts’. (Jsaias I, 7-9). 
Then how mistaken men would be if they compared the mercy 
of God with their own, since His is so infinitely greater, for as 
He is greater than man, so are all His grandeurs and perfections. 

As this work of our Redemption came entirely from the sup- 
reme and infinite goodness, we should try to understand it to 
some extent. We must know that all created things have their 
natural properties by which they differ from others. We see 
that it is characteristic of fire to ascend and earth to sink, etc. 
Although the Creator is outside the order of creatures, He pos- 
sesses His own proper nature, which is to do good incessantly. 
For He is essentially goodness itself and it is the nature of good- 
ness that as the-sun ceaselessly sends forth its rays, so He con- 
tinually communicates with and blesses His creatures. There- 
fore let men realize how they should glory in having such a Lord, 
whose nature it is ever to be doing good, and they will see how 
right the Prophet was in saying, ‘‘Be glad in the Lord, and re- 


‘ joice, ye just, and glory all ye right of heart’’. This is another 


truth very necessary to be understood, that we may know the 
reason for the inestimable benefit of our Redemption, which was 
no other than this same goodness. 

But here it must be noticed that among the divine perfections 
shown in this work, the most evident are God’s goodness, charity 
and mercy. Therefore Holy Scripture attributes the work 
sometimes to either one or the other. These perfections are so 
closely connected that we can hardly mention the one without 
referring to the others. But though they are all one in our Lord 
we think they differ. For goodness communicates itself to men, 
making them good by bestowing on them its own goodness, but 
charity wishes well to others, promotes the welfare of those it 
loves and unites itself to them by love. The quality of mercy 
is sympathy with those who suffer, taking on itself their pains 
to remedy them. But this blessing of our Redemption is so vast 
and full of benefits that these, and many other qualities, are in- 
cluded in it. 

(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL LiturGIcAL WEEK, 1943. (Ferdinand, 
Indiana. English Agents: Society of St. Gregory, Ivy 
Bank, Entry Hill, Bath: 10s. 6d.). 

Valuable as these reports are—and they are valuable—one 
does not always approach them with enthusiasm. If the papers 
are sound expositions of accepted doctrine, they rarely cast new 
light on old problems, or penetrate to the depths. In 1943 the 
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general subject was the ‘‘Meaning of Sacrifice’’ and one was led 
to hope that the papers would offer a profound treatment of this 
important matter. Fr. Ellard’s paper was frankly disappointing, 
little more than a catena of scripture texts, and in the next two 
papers the essence of the subject is hardly touched. A magnifi- 
cent opportunity of expounding the doctrine of the Redemption 
was not taken. The title of Fr. Carroll’s paper is positively mus- 
leading—apparently through no fault of his—and his treatment 
of his subjects—the redemptive value of Christ’s whole life—in- 
udequate. Patristic sources are constantly neglected in these 
papers. 

By contrast, the papers on the related subjects, ‘‘Christian 
Sacrifice and the Sacraments’’, ‘“Sacramentals and the Spirit of 
Sacrifice’ are good, and two, Dom Serg’s on ‘“‘Asceticism and 
Liturgical Sacrifice’? and Dom Pollard’s on ‘‘The Divine Office 
and Asceticism’’ are outstanding. ‘Those on the social aspects 
of sacrifice, the Racial and Labour problems were generous in 
spirit, forthright and bold. (We loved the Farmer's Meditation 
but are dying to know what an ‘‘Ukie’’ is). 1t was pleasant to 
find Dom Sturzo’s name among the contributors. 

We still live in hopes that the tiresome preliminaries to the 
lectures (‘‘Fr. This will give the prayer’ —how do you ‘‘give”’ a 
prayer?—and ‘‘Fr. That who has come all the way from Tarra- 
garia, Pa... . ’’) and the discussion reports will be pruned. If 
the U.S.A. ever has a real paper shortage, perhaps they will be. 
Meanwhile? 

Finally we agree with the Archbishop of Chicago that if people 
do not know all about sacrifice and active participation and the 
rest by now, they never will and that it is time really new sub- 
jects were taken up. It is surprising how little attention the 
American Conferences (or the English for that matter) have paid 
to the Liturgical Year. Even if this happy consummation does 
not come to pass, we shall continue to look forward to the Reports 
if onty that we may become proficient in colloquial American. 

J.D.C. 


Water Hitton: An EnGuisH SpirituaL GuipeE. By Victor 
White, O.P. (The Guild of Pastoral Psychology, 7d). THE 
STRENGTH OF A CHRISTIAN Man. By Dom Aelred Graham, 
O.S8.B. (Sword of the Spirit, 6d.). Speakine to Gop. 
Broadcast Talks on Prayer. By Rev. Anthony Thorold. 
(Paternoster Publications, 4d.). In Tue Bxeinnine Was 
THE Worpv. By Donald Attwater. (Reprinted from the 
‘Dublin Review’’, by R. D. Dickinson, 6d.). Epucation— 
A CatHotic View. (Sword of the Spirit, 6d.). 

Father White has done a service to English spirituality by 
examining Walter Hilton’s work in the light of modern psy- 
chology,—and finding how much they have in common. Little 
is known of Middle English spiritual books except by those whose 
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interests lie rather in style than in content. We should at least 
be aware that five hundred and six hundred years ago there was 


in England, despite the absence of linotypes, a vigorous interest 


in the spiritual life because it was the life: and what is more, 
these spiritual guides knew as much as we do, but with less 
systematisation, about human psychology. That is our heritage, 
and if we are aware of it we shall make our own achievement in 
the twentieth century more concrete. 

Dom Aelred Graham gives us of the best of modern spirituality 
in his articles reprinted from the Tablet. To make spirituality 
live—and, after all, we are supposed to be talking about the 
spiritual life (and how many books on the spiritual life are 
dead?)—our words must touch our readers where they live: 
liveliness as well as accuracy is needed. Therefore, the Gnostics 
are “‘those who know’’ (a damning phrase! )—recta ratio is ‘‘the 
right idea’’—fortitudo is ‘“‘courage’’ or “‘bravery’’, not fortitude. 
With such deft touches Dom Aelred brings theology to life and 
shows us how the “‘combined operations’’ of the virtues are the 
strength of a Christian man. 

Broadcasting, on the other hand, calls for a different tech- 
nique: precision—ten minutes is very short—and the vivid im- 
pressive phrase. These are the qualities of Fr. Thorold’s talks: 
“Christ had to earn his living’’—I, for one, had never thought 
of that; one sort of prayer is ‘‘making our actions speak to God’’ 
—an improvement on the old translation of laborare est orare. 
Such a technique together with a ‘‘mike style’’ combining in- 
timacy and dignity distinguishes these talks. 

Tf all the words that had been written about the vernacular 
liturgy were put end to end where would they reach? Far too 
often they reach nowhere through their intolerance and lack of 
realism. Which only goes to show how admirable Mr. Att- 
water’s work is: the balance and tolerance of his essay, for all 
the vigour of its style, is only equalled by his firm objective sense 
of reality. He faces the facts—all the facts: he writes for the 
whole church, not a clique, and this rare quality compels one 
reader to agree emphatically with everything he says. 

By contrast a committee report reads dully after Mr. Att- 
water’s sparkle. The Sword of the Spirit Report on Education, 
however, lays out the Catholic viewpoint with a fair balance, 
and, despite occasional obscurities, puts up a strong and valid 
defence of Catholic claims. Two points in particular are to be 
commended: the ‘‘other side’’ is not expected to understand our 
claims completely and easily (it needs the light of faith); and, 
rights are coupled with duties, and parents cannot claim the one 
and neglect the other. GERARD Meats, O.P. 


Becominc One. By Herbert Keldany. (Paternoster Publica- 
tions, 4d.). 
In spite of the great volume of prayer that is being offered sys- 
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tematically by Catholics and others for Christian unity, there is 
an appalling mass of indifference, often due to ignorance: and 
the ignorance must be iargely blamed on the devotees of words 
like “oecumenicism’. Father Keldany does much to remedy 
this when he states the fundamental tacts in plain unpretentious 
language. While he shows clearly the duty that every Catholic 
has to bis fellow Christian, he warns against superficial matey- 
ness and good-fellowship unsupported by prayer. ‘It is not the 
spirit of unity which is required, but the Unity of the Spirit’. 
And that is the spirit of this wholesome pamphlet: prayer, first, 
last and all the time. GERARD MeEatH, O.P. 
Saint UnpeER Sait. By George Burns, 8.J. (Burns Oates; 5s.). 
A life of St. Francis Xavier for boys, vigorously written and 
happily free from the archness still too often thought necessary 
in religious writing for the young, Sajnt Under Sail is in the 
Martindale tradition. Which is to say that it is very good indeed. 
SPLENDOUR OF Sorrow. By Eddie Doherty. (Sheed & Ward; 
4s. 6d.). 


AL Ye Tat Pass By. By W. Bernard Dyer, 0.8.C. (Burns 
Oates; 2s. 6d.). 

It is not surprising that the war years should give us an in- 
creasing number of books dealing with the aspect of Our Lady’s 
universal mediation represented in the Liturgy by the two feasts 
of the Seven Dolours. Mr. Doherty—described on the wrapper 
as “‘a lively, alert newspaperman’’—is assisted by several of the 
saints in his contemplation of these Mysteries. lr. Dyer is con- 
cerned to indicate something of the light the Sorrows throw upon 


the doctrine of the Mediatrix. D.M. 
THe Hoty Famity. Rev. Denis O'Shea, C.C. (Gill & Son: 
7s. 6d.). 


This unpretentious looking little book is a mine of historical 
and devotional interest. In his desire to supplement or illustrate 
the too scanty details given by the Evangelists, the author has 
searched practically every possible source of information and the 
result has been to give the English public the first book treating 
at any length of the religious, social, economic and _ political 
background of Jewish life at the time when the Holy Family 
lived at Nazareth. The narrative abounds in apt quotations from 
such varied writers as Josephus and Pére Lagrange, Suetonius 
and H. V. Morton, Eusebius and Chesterton, and a dozen others 
whose works have touched in different ways upon the subject. 
The footnotes at the end of the volume giving the list of works 
consulted, show to what a truly surprising extent, considering 
the difficulties of war-time conditions, Father O’Shea has pur- 
sued his investigations. With His Lordship the Bishop of 
Meath, who contributes the introduction, we heartily congratu- 
late him on his achievement and wish God-speed to his aa 

8.M.D. 


Blackfriars, April, 1945 (Vol. II. No. 14). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. TheDitchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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BLACKFRIARS 
Vol. II. MAY, 1945. No. 15. 
‘God is Our Mother’’ ... —— Tee GEE ses -. 49 
The English Martyrs ... a 2 “us wv. & 
The Redemption (continued) Luis of Granada, O.P. 58 
Reviews... dies oo iis inn ons one — 
“GOD IS OUR MOTHER” 
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‘As verily as God is our Father, so verily God is our Mother; 
and that shewed he in all, and especially in the sweet words 
where he said: I itam’’. (Mother Julian, Revelations of Divine 
Love, ¢.59). 

St. Thomas states (1,47,1; I1I,23, 2 ad 3) that the things 
which are in time are meant to be but manifestations of those 
which are from eternity; i.e. of God himself, of the eternal self- 
subsistent life of the Blessed Trinity, the nature of which was 
revealed to Moses when the Lord spoke to him out of the burning 
bush: ‘“‘I AM WHO AM... Thus shalt thou say to the children 
of Israel: HE WHO IS hath sent me to you’’ (Exodus, 3, 14). 
The Fulness of Being, the Plentitude of Life—such is God’s own 
description of himself; and when 8S. John, who had learnt the 
secrets of the divine life as he lay on the bosom of the Incarnate 
Word, declared that ‘God is Love’, he was only expressing the 
same truth from a different point of view. For love is only the 
‘affluence’, the diffusion, the self-donation of being. So that 
Being at its source must also be love at its source (cf. Maritain, 
Introduction to Metaphysics, 4, 7-8). 

‘God is Love’. This divine love is one, since it is God him- 
self: but its created manifestations are many, for no finite 
thing, indeed no number of finite things, could adequately re- 
present the riches of infinite goodness. Yet in the love of a 
father, a mother, a brother, a child, a spouse, a friend, a master, 
we have so many reflections of their divine source, so that it is 
not surprising that the Holy Scriptures should apply these vari- 
ous forms of love to God’s love for us. He loves us as our 
Father, our Brother, our Spouse, our Master, our Friend, and— 
though we may sometimes be inclined to overlook the fact—as 
our Mother too. The idea of the Fatherhood of God was familiar 
from the books of Deuteronomy, Isaias, Jeremias, etc., long 
before the only begotten Son came on earth to make the supreme 
revelation, but the idea of the Motherhood is there too—unmis- 
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takably if not so inescapably. 

In the Book of Deuteronomy (32, 7) we read: ‘‘As an eagle 
enticing her young to fly, he spread his wings: and hath taken 
him and carried him on his shoulders’’®). Here he is likened to 
the mother bird teaching her young to fly, now by methods that 
are kind and loving, now by those that may seem harsh and 
cruel; she is educating them in the way they must go, by the 
methods which she knows to be the best, educating them in the 
strict sense of the word, by leading, and if necessary forcing 
them, out of the nest to which they cling, into the air, which, 
though terrifying to them at first, is their native atmosphere. 
Education is the task of every Mother. It is also the task of 
our Heavenly Mother, God himself. His love leads and, if 
necessary, drives us out of ourselves, out of our own petty nar- 
row life, into that broad open space—eduxit me in latitudine 
(Ps.17)—into that gaping, unfathomable Abyss which is _ his 
Love; out, maybe, of the comfortable, cosy corner of a sheltered 
life, in which we would selfishly and self-centredly pass our 
days, into the draughts and storms and rocks of the world at 
large, in which we are made to take our proper part, to recognise 
our place in the scheme of things. Yet “‘beneath us are the 
everlasting arms’’, the arms of a Mother who loves her child 
with all the fervour of her being. 

The same Mother's love, this time with the emphasis laid on 
its fidelity and unchangeableness is claimed as his by God in the 
Book of Isaias (46, 3)»—‘‘Hearken unto Me, O House of Jacob, 
all the remnant of the House of Israel, who are carried in my 
bowels and borne up by my womb. Even to old age am I the 
same, and to your grey hairs I will carry you. I have made you 
and J will bear you; I will carry you and wiil save you’’. And 
again (49, 15): ‘“‘Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to 
have pity on the son of her womb? And if she should forget, 
yet will not I forget.’’ The gifts of the Lord are without re- 
pentance, especially the gift of himself as Love, and the nearest 
human parallel to this divine generosity, unselfishness and 
fidelity despite all lapses and rebellions, is the love of a Mother 
for her child. 

What is perhaps the loveliest passage of all, occurs in the 
final Chapter of Isaias (66, 9, sqq.): “‘Shall not I that make 
others to bring forth children, myself bring forth, saith the Lord? 
Shall I that give generation to others, be barren, saith the Lord 


thy God... ’’ And then, after several verses describing the fruit- 
fulness of the New Jerusalem, we find this promise of exquisite 
tenderness—‘‘ . . . You shall be carried at the breasts, and upon 


the knees they shall caress you. As one whom the Mother 





(1) Cf. Deuteronomy 1, 31; 82, 6. Ecclesiasticus, 23, 1 & 4. Isaias 63, 16: 
64, 8. Jeremias 3, 4-19; 31, 9-20. Osee 11, 1-3. Malachias 1, 6. Wis- 
dom 11, 11; 16, 3. 
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GOD IS OUR MOTHER 51 
caresseth, so will I comfort you.’’ Was the Incarnate Son of God 
thinking of these lines when he lamented over his city (Mk. 23, 
37) “‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered to- 
gether thy children as a hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wing, and thou wouldst not’’ or when (Mk. 10, 14) being dis- 
pleased with the disciples who rebuked those who had brought 
the children to him, he said: ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not...’ and embracing them 
and laying hands upon them, he blessed them? 

In all these cases, it is the tender yet strong, the cherishing, 
protective Love of a Mother, which the Infinite God deigns to 
apply to Himself; a Love whose protection is infallible and all- 
embracing, since it is the Divine Omnipotence and Providence. 
There is only one condition, that we become as little children 
(Mt. 18, 3) for only such can enter into the Kingdom of His Love, 
only to little ones can the secrets of the intimate life of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit be revealed (Mt. 11, 25). To understand 
and experience the maternal tenderness of our Maker, to realise 
how the Heart which describes itself as “‘meek and humble”’ 
(Mt. 11, 29), is the heart of a Mother, we must approach God 
with all the simplicity, the generosity, the humility, above all 
the confidence of a child. We must be humble enough to allow 
Him to treat us as a child, to acknowledge our complete depend- 
ence on him; and we must be simple and trustful enough to be- 
lieve that the tenderest care of the most perfect of human 
mothers is but a dim reflection of the love which God is waiting 
to lavish on us. But ‘‘some of us believe that God is Almighty 
and may do all, and that he is All-Wisdom and can do all; but 
that he is all-love and will do all, there we stop short, and this 
unknowing it is, that letteth most God’s lovers.’’ (Revelations 
c. 73). 

‘God is Love’’—a Mother’s Love. As a woman longs for 
children, so does he long for our souls, for our love, and to make 
it easier for us to understand and to respond to this Love, He 
will become man: For he said: ‘‘Surely they are My people, 
children that will not deny. So he became their Saviour’’. 
(Isaias 63, 8). Then with human hands he can lift us up and in 
human arms enfold us; a human voice can speak to his children, 
and with his own human flesh and blood he can feed their souls. 

“For he hath no despite of that he hath made, nor hath he 
any disdain to serve us at the simplest office that to our body be- 
longeth in nature, for love of the soul that he hath made to his 
own likeness.’’ (Revelations ch. 6). 

The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God receives its fullest ex- 
pression in the Gospels, but for the classic exposition of the 
Motherhood, we must turn to an English mystic of the 14th cen- 
tury, Mother Julian of Norwich. Her book is a ‘‘Revelation of 
the Love of the Blessed Trinity’’, seen under many aspects, and 
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as particular as the Love of a Mother: for “‘that showed He in 
all, and especially in these sweet words where He saith: I it am.” 
(Ch. 59). Thus she sees the Divine Motherhood as grounded in 
the Being of God, but as appropriated especially to the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. ‘‘Our high Father, God Al- 
mighty, which is Being, he knew and loved us from afore any 


ig A 


time; of which knowing, in his marvellous deep charity and the | 


forseeing counsel of all the Blessed Trinity, he willed that the 
Second Person should become our Mother, our Brother, and our 
Saviour’ (Ch. 59) and ‘‘all the fair working, and all the sweet 
natural office of dearworthy Motherhood is appropriate to the 
Second Person.’’ Ibid. It is to the Second Person regarded 
especially as the Eternal Wisdom, ‘‘the deep Wisdom of the 
Trinity’’ (Ch. 58) that Mother Julian applies this idea of Mother- 
hood, and this she does in a threefold fashion, which is not en- 
tirely easy to understand. She seems to regard the human soul 
from a double standpoint—‘‘the Sensuality’’, in so far as it is 
knit to a fleshly nature and is affected by it, and ‘‘the substance” 
which is the soul considered in its higher, spiritual nature and 
faculties. Thus as God, the Eternal Word is our Creator, and 
therefore Mother of the Substance, our ‘“‘Mother in Kind’’; but 
by becoming incarnate and taking our human nature, He be- 
comes ‘‘Mother by the Sensuality’’ also; and because the Incar- 
nation is an act of Grace, of Divine Mercy, Mother Julian calls 
our Blessed Lord ‘‘our Gracious Mother’’, ‘‘our Mother in 
Mercy’’. To restore human nature by Grace to the position to 
which it was originally destined before the Fall, is the purpose of 
the Incarnation, and it is effected through the Redemption, 
which is, as it were, the Divine Motherhood in action, and so 
Mother Julian calls it ‘‘the Motherhood of working’’. Such would 
seem to be the gist of the theme in Mother Julian (cf. Revela- 
tions of Divine Love, cc. 58-60, 63). 

Mother Julian (op. cit. cc. 57 & 60) refutes the possible ob- 
jection that this teaching on the Motherhood of God is in any 
way derogatory to our Blessed Lady’s honour and dignity. On 
the contrary, Mother Julian here quite clearly sees her as the 
Mother of the Mystical Christ as well as of the human Christ, 
but she sees her also as something which a modern writer con- 
siders to be even greater, i.e. as the type, the symbol, the Sacra- 
ment, the most perfect created expression of that Divine tender- 
ness, of that aspect of the Love of God which is described as the 
Divine Motherhood. And not only the expression, but truly a 
Sacrament, in the broad sense of the word, in that God does in- 
deed use her as the instrument of this love for us; He lavishes 
His tenderness on us through her. Did Mother Julian under- 
stand this when our Lord said to her—‘‘ Wilt thou see in her (our 
Blessed Lady) how thou art loved, For thy love I made her so 
high, so noble and so worthy: and this liketh me, and so will I 
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GOD IS OUR MOTHER 53 
that it doth thee’ (Ch. 25). Doubtless she did, for throughout 
her book she displays a remarkable grasp of the deepest theologi- 
cal principles, and her teaching on this subject of the Mother- 
hood is only the application of two such principles enunciated by 
St. Thomas: firstly, that ‘‘a name is applied to that wherein is 
perfectly contained its signification, before it is applied to that 
which only partially contains it; for the latter bears the name 
by reason of a kind of similitude to that which answers perfectly 
to the signification of the name’”’ (I, 33, 3.) So that just as 
Paternity is applied firstly and pre-eminently to God, and only 
secondarily and imperfectly to creatures, so, too, does that which 
we call Motherhood exist in its perfection only in Him. And 
secondly, that God ‘‘produced things into being in order that His 
goodness might be communicated to creatures and be represented 
by the:a’’ (1, 47, 1) which explains our Blessed Lady’s position 
in relation to the Divine Motherhood. 

It will be noted that Mother Julian treats of this subject only 
as it effects us: that is to say, she does not attempt to explain 
whether and how the relation of Motherhood exists within the 
Blessed Trinity, but is concerned only with its operations ad 
extra—a method which she follows throughout her book, for her 
revelations have an essentially practical value ‘‘for thine and our 
safe guide, to conduct to everlasting bliss’’ (Addition by the 
Seribe). Consequentiy, having shown the working of Mother- 
hood on God’s part, which pertains to His ‘‘lovelonging that 
shall last until Doomsday’’ (Ch. 68) she proceeds to describe our 
response, our reaction, which she says is the attitude of Spiritual 
Childhood. 








THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


By 
‘Of twisted scarlet, the work of an artist, with precious stones 
cut and set on gold... ’’ (Ecclestasticus, XLV. 13). Nor this 


nor any text, inspired word of God, can be too high for these, his 
Saints, canonised or uncanonised, to whom He gave the great 
gift of martyrdom. 

In early times, the Church rightly set her precious stones in 
the Mass, cut them out in the first Litanies, wove their scarlet 
threads of love and fame into and out of the histories of the first 
great basilicas, in Rome and elsewhere. We bless and revere 
the practice of the Church, then as now, and in all humility 
follow it, in speaking of our own later Martyrs, since there is no 
time with God . . . ‘‘Jesus Christ yesterday, and to-day and for 
ever.”’ 

It is true that we in these islands would not have the Faith, 
humanly speaking, did not in God’s Providence some early mis- 
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sionary bring and preach it to our forefathers; but it is as least 
as true that we could never have kept the Faith were it not kept 
for us by those whom we have come to call the English Martyrs. 
This name is peculiar to that company of men and women who 
were put to death for their Faith, and for that only, between the 
years 1535 and 1689; that is, from the beginning of Henry VIII's 
tirst claim to be Head of the Church, to the Titus Oates Plot and 
the wave of anti-Catholic feeling in the reign of Charles II. But 
for the lives and deaths of these men and women, these islands 
might now be as frozen in heresy as Norway or Sweden. All 
ranks of people are represented in our list; all types of nature; 
all grades of education; animated alike by that flame of living 
faith in which they lived and died. There are included Fisher, 
the saintly Cardinal, with More, the saintly layman; Campion, 
the preacher and orator par excellence; Southwell, the _priest- 
poet; Miiner, a sturdy yeoman; Philip Howard, ‘‘of all the 
Howards’’; Swithin Wells, a ‘‘hunter before the Lord’’; Horner, 
the tailor; Owen, the carpenter; Mason, the serving man; and 
Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh. There were women, too, 
as Margaret Clitheroe, wite and mother; Ann Lyne, widow; and 
Margaret Pole, the last of the Plantagenets. 

The period of persecution began with the suppression of the 
monasteries, fruit of Henry’s greed and accompanying his cruel 
divorce of Catherine and invention of the Oath of Supremacy. 
There was a brief restoration of the Faith under Mary, and then 
a final establishment of Protestantism in blood under Elizabeth. 
Later st.ll there were the persecutions of the Commonwealth 
times and all the train of false brethren and apostates, time- 
servers and traitors of every kind; and then the vacillations of the 
Stuarts. Naturally, no set order was followed in such a course 
as putting men to death for their faith; naturally, too, these 
orgies were not comparable to the barbarity of Roman times; the 
whole period in this country hardly being equal to one month of 
the slaughter of Christians, for example under Diocletian. Yet 
these were supposed to be Christian times; and the fiercest agony 
that swept the spirit of many a martyr was the knowledge that 
his nearest and dearest were instrumental in putting him to 
death; or at least that they cheerfully signed or agreed to the 
very thing he died to deny. Margaret Clitheroe could not plead 
her own cause for fear of implicating her family in her downfall; 
Thomas More’s favourite daughter Margaret could not fathom 
his real reasoning in the cause for which he died. Side by side 
with this distressing confusion of aim and ideal, this painful 
clouding of an issue dearer to the Martyrs than even their life it- 
self, was the dreadful and artificial persecution of the Penal 
Laws. Unless one has read the text of these, it is possible to 
think the grievances of Catholics over-rated; but Daniel O’Connell 
was a lawyer, and his fresh reading of them led right-thinking 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 55 
Englishmen to the repeal, in fact if not in name, of 1829. In 
the days of persecution both conditions and penalties were so 
severe that the mere living under them became a persecution in 
itself. Without the warmth of Faith and iove, and in England, 
without the strong support of brotherly love, in certain districts, 
the survival of even average Catholics as Catholics would have 
been impossible. Without the welcome hospitality, often at the 
cost of life and always at the risk of it, and without the services 
of the Catholic laity, the apostolate of priests would have been 
impossible. Considering the ubiquity and cunning of both pri- 
vate informers and Government spies, it is wonderful to think 
that any missionaries ever found a footing in England, much less 
time and scope for work extending in many cases over months 
and years. When we remember that harbouring priests was al- 
ways regarded as felony, and was not seldom punished by death, 
we can well be astonished to find that cottages and shops of the 
poorer classes, mansions and manors of the gentry, were always 
open to the missioner. No doubt, in the providence of God, the 
fire of persecution strengthened men’s souls. 

This fact is well borne out by the different attitude to the ‘‘re- 
formed”’ religion as time went on; for many who took the oath 
under Henry relented later, when its full import was growing 
clear; as it was not in the beginning, when save in the matter of 
the King’s Supremacy, a matter which was differently inter- 
preted, the Faith was left intact. Under Henry, Fisher alone 
of the twenty-two Bishops of Convocation refused to conform; 
under Elizabeth, when Protestantism undisguised stood waiting 
for their allegiance, the whole Marian episcopacy, with one ex- 
ception, died in prison rather than present it. We may notice 
that the Bishops suffered for their Faith alone; since their civil 
loyalty was never questioned. The martyrs who were not Bis- 
hops were tried and condemned on a charge of treason; treason 
meaning any resistance to the Crown or State in the matter of 
religion; and for this resistance, that is, for their Faith, they 
suffered and died. Those who like Felton, Storey and Wood- 
house, refused to admit that Elizabeth was Queen once she had 
been deposed by the Pope, won their crowns, not as rebels or 
conspirators, by championing the Pope’s authority, refusing the 
Oath of Supremacy, declining by apostasy to save their lives. 
Loyalty to the lawful authority of the Crown was ever a first 
principle with Catholics. The Pilgrimage of Grace and the Ris- 
ing of the North, although both undertaken to restore the old re- 
ligion, were both also heralded with explicit directions as to the 
claims of loyalty, and even declarations and protestations to the 
same effect. Revolution was counted as the offspring and badge 
of heresy. Thus Edward Powell, knowing his death was inevit- 
able, challenged the apostate Barnes to show that the ancient 
creed was ever known to produce sedition or rebellion. In 
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the Armada crisis, Catholics came forward, led by Howard of 
Effingham, as if they were not then most grievously suffering 
from the unjust laws that threatened to stifle their power in the 
country for which they were willing to fight. Thirty years later, 
under Charles I, Catholics formed a third, or at least more than 
a quarter, of the Royalist Army. When in 1580 Pope Gregory 
III exempted Catholics from the obligation of the Bull of ex- 
communication, we find priests and laymen alike declaring Queen 
Elizabeth their right and lawful Queen; and from then onwards 
their expressions of loyalty were emphatic and outspoken. ‘‘God 
bless and save Her Majesty’’, “‘Preserve the Queen from all her 
enemies’’, were almost the last words of many a martyr; and 
Felton, whom she said had ‘‘betrayed her trust’’ by refusing to 
conform, sent her his most valuable ring as a token of his ‘‘undy- 
ing affection and esteem’’; though its owner had no hope of pre- 
servation when he made the gift. Robert Drury and twelve ap- 
pellant priests inserted in their declaration of allegiance that 
they would be as ready to shed their blood in the defence of their 
country as they were in defence of their religion, should they be 
called upon to do so; and these were not empty words. But for 
priest or layman, high or low, recusancy was treason, treason 
meant death; and the appellants suffered with the rest. 

The penalty of joining the Communion of the Church, or of 
being reconciled to it, was never less than death, yet between 
1577 and 1681, at least fifty martyrs were converts from con- 
formity or Protestantism. Of these, thirty were of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, nine of Cambridge. Among them were Fellows 
of Colleges, as Campion and Hartley (St. John’s) Sherwin 
(Exeter), Munden (New College), Ford (Trinity), Richardson 
(Brasenose), Pilchard (Balliol); noted schoolmasters like Shert 
and Cottam; holders of rich benefices, like Sutton, Vicar of Lut- 
terworth, promoted to a wealthy living by the University of Cam- 
bridge; librarians such as Heath, of Corpus Christi, Cambridge 

- men whose scholarship, learning and position were so well 
known and so valued, that honours and preferments were offered 
them as bribes for apostasy. Yet very, very few of them were 
shaken; none, of the great company of two-hundred-and-sixty- 
five who have since been declared by the Church as Blessed or 
Venerable. 

In childhood, many of us thought a moment’s martyrdom a 
cheap way of gaining Heaven, as compared with a long life and 
many risks on the way; it is only as we grow older that we 
realise what a long and arduous preparation was that of these 
martyrs for the death which God’s grace and their own lives en- 
abled them to face so well and so heroically. Only great mortifi- 
cation could bring forth such jests as Thomas More about his 
beard; such shining cheerfulness as that of Robert Walpole; such 
steadfastness as that of Woodcock, who, when butchered alive, 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 57 
could or would say only JESUS. 

The spiritual life of the martyrs, their unwearied prayers for 
the constancy of themselves and others, their fasts and penances, 
their vigils and disciplines and hair-shirts, reveal their inner 
training for their inevitable conflict; while their forgiveness of 
their persecutors under most bitter torture shows Whose disciples 
they were. Some of the loveliest characteristics of English 
manly life at its best in the face of death are shown in the stories 
of these martyrs; as Briant, the splendid Oxford boy; Lockwood, 
aged eighty-seven, apologising for his slowness in mounting the 
ladder to the scaffold; Cadwallador, lying in agony in his fetters, 
calling them his little golden bells; Anderton, ready in his wit 
while clear in his theology, bursting the old foolish bubble of 
Pope Joan; Sherwin, Roberts, Plessington and Barlow, accurate 
and theological, not to save their own lives but to convince the 
erring that the Faith was theirs too, would they but hold and use 
it. Lesser than these great traits, and others, as the hidden 
heroism of Margaret Ward, we may notice the matchless melody 
and stately diction of the martyrs’ prayers; and remember that 
with all else we were deprived of no little scholarship by these 
barbarous executions. Classic examples of such prayers are 
those of More in the Tower and Philip Howard on the walls of 
the prison where he died; Campion’s defence on his trial; Hart’s 
letters to his Protestant mother or his clarion call “‘Stand fast!’’ 
to the Catholics in prison with him. Such again are the poems 
of Robert Southwell, the rugged but truthful verses of William 
Blundell. 

Last of all we notice the candour and simplicity of the martyrs 
in the face of what, for most of them, was certain and dreadful 
death; their utter absence of mannerism or affectation, the com- 
plete lack of anything like posturing or the claiming of attention, 
save to the Faith of Christ. This stands out in strong contrast 
to the pretentious cant of many of their tormentors, and often 
to the inane but virulent pomposity of their pseudo-judges, even 
when these were Bishops. 

‘We are not of your faith,’’ said Ralph Kirby to those who 
asked him to pray for himself before death; “‘to pray with you 
would be to dishonour God.’’ So strongly did they hold to the 
practice as well as to the principles of their own true religion. 
Under Henry VIII, to take the Oath of Supremacy would have 
saved their lives; under Elizabeth, and afterwards, the rack, the 
rope, the knife, need never have been theirs had they but con- 
sented to go once to a Protestant church or accused themselves 
of the treason which they had never committed. 

May we learn to set a higher value on our Faith the more we 
study the cost of its inheritance. May we grasp the truth that 
our Faith is to be preserved for us, not by concession or com- 
promise, not by crying peace when there is no peace, or by declar- 
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ing its professed enemies our surest friends, but by its steadfast 
and outspoken defence at the sacrifice of every temporal interest, 
even, if need be, life itself. 





A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 


By 


Luis oF GRANADA, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook). 


CHAPTER VI (cont.). 


2. 

The glories of Divine goodness shown in this work of our Re- 
demption. 

These foundations having been laid, we will begin to explain 
how divine goodness shows forth in our Redemption. We said 
that it is the nature of goodness to communicate itself to all 
things; that is, with regard to men to make them good and happy. 
We said that the highest grade of goodness was to suffer in order 
to make others good, and the greater the suffering, the higher the 
grade of goodness. Therefore the Son of God, desirous of making 
us good and happy like himself, saw that there was no other 
means under heaven more effectual than that he should descend 
to earth, clad in human flesh, and suffer in it death and Passion 
for the sake of the inestimable fruits that would result for us, 
and the splendid example it would give us in all the virtues, be- 
sides the immense and precious graces it would gain for us. See- 
ing this, our Lord, overcome by the power of his love and desire, 
thought nothing of the heavy burden he was taking on him, but 
only of our remedy. This reveals how immense was the good- 
ness in offering to undergo such severe trials and to give his life 
for that cause. For, as our Saviour said: “‘Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
We can say that there is no stronger proof of goodness than that 
a man should die to make others good, especially when his death 
entails so many insults and torments. 

Let us then consider the immensity of the trials and torments 
undergone by our Saviour and all the circumstances of this 
sacred Passion, such as the dignity of him who suffered, the un- 
worthiness of those for whom he suffered, and the manner and 
cause of his tortures, for these details taken together manifest 
the grandeur of his Passion. We spoke of this in the Book of 
Prayer and Meditation, but will treat of it briefly here, for in 
each detail the devout soul finds material to nourish the spirit 
and arouse devotion. 

Firstly, as regards the dignity of him who suffered, let man 
raise his eyes and consider the sublimity and sovereignty of the 
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Lord who is praised by the stars of the morning, at whose beauty 
sun and moon marvel, before whom the columns of the heavens 
tremble, whom the angels praise, the Dominations adore, the 
heavenly Powers quiver, who sits upon the Cherubims (Dan. 3, 
55), gazes on the abysses, and as the Prophet says, ‘‘Hath poised 
with three fingers the bulk of the earth’’ (Isaias 40, 12); whose 
riches, whose glory, whose majesty, are so vast that the whole 
world and a thousand more worlds that he might create would 
be no more before him than a drop of morning dew, as the wise 
man said. (Sap. 11, 23). For it is he only who exists of him- 
self, without dependence on any other being, and all else exists 
solely by his will. 

After having raised our eyes to heaven let us lower them to 
consider what this great Lord suffered for us. The holy Doctors 
of the Church declare concisely that the tortures endured by the 
Saviour were the most severe that have been, or ever will be 
suffered, setting aside those of the other life, which belong to an- 
other state. As evidence of this, they speak of the sweat of 
blood, a thing never seen before in this world. It is their con- 
clusion after weighing each circumstance of the sacred Passion, 
that Christ’s agony lacked all consolation, divine or human. 
This cannot be said of the martyrs who knew that after their last 
gasp, their crown was prepared for them, which gave them great 
courage and joy. The Apostle showed that he rejoiced in his 
trials when he says, “‘I am filled with comfort; I exceedingly 
abound with joy in all our tribulation.’’ (II Cor. 7, 4). But our 
merciful Redeemer chose to lack this solace. That this was so 
is clearly proved, for he elected by his own free will to endure all 
the pains and insults inflicted on him, and before he suffered 
them, he saw them, accepted them, and offered them for our 
salvation to his Father. 

How, then, could he seek for consolation and kindness to 
mitigate the pains he willed to suffer? That would have been 
to will to suffer and not to suffer, which is impossible. His last 
plaintive words with which he ended his life on the cross, “‘My 
God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ tell us this. 

To his other tortures was added the delicacy of his most sacred 
body, which, being formed by the Holy Ghost was, therefore, 
more finely organised than any other. Hence its exterior and 
interior senses were more lively and sensitive, being the most 
perfect. Christ’s flesh was also wholly virginal, taken from the 
most pure womb of Our Lady, therefore more tender, delicate 
and sensitive to pain. For the soul that seeks to realize the 
poignancy of this, that it may thus rise to some understanding 
of divine goodness which offered itself to such torments for us, 
Saint Bonaventura gives this as spiritual advice to devotees of 
the Sacred Passion; to take a discipline that hurts but does not 
injure, and learn from this how far more the most high Son of 
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God suffered for him. In this document the Saint also shows 
the marveilous courage of the martyrs and the terrible sufferings 
they endured. 

The immensity of these pains seems on a level with the out- 
rages and ignominy with which the Saviour was mocked and de- 
rided, led handcuffed along the public streets and buffeted. His 
face was veiled and spat upon, he was struck, buffeted, mocked, 
robed now in white, now in crimson garments, the soldiers jeer- 
ing at him meanwhile as a mock king. He was cruelly scourged, 
condemned to an ignomious death, Barabbas was preferred to 
him, He was proclaimed as malefactor in the streets and finally 
crucified between two thieves. He was stripped in the sight of 
all the people, of his most holy Mother and of all his friends and 
neighbours, who wept bitterly, while his enemies laughed, jeer- 
ing and triumphant. 

What could be more wonderful than to see the supreme 
Majesty which the angels worshipped in heaven so jibed at and 
outraged on earth? What more marvellous than that he should 
bear such torments and close the door against all relief and con- 
solation that might have come to him from heaven or earth? Or 
that this Lord should have willed to unite to himself a mortal, 
passible nature, so that he could endure torment in it, which he 
could not do in his own? And above all, that he, the one of- 
fended against, should profer peace to the culprits and offer 
them the satisfaction he made for the guilt, taking on himself 
the penalty? Who has ever seen or heard of anything so wonder- 
ful or noble? 

Let the devout soul see what a vast ocean of goodness and love 
is offered to it here, in which it may float, and dive into the 
abyss of such great marvels. For as I said, he who would 
fathom the grandeur of this supreme goodness must turn his 
eyes from all created goodness lest he should compare it with 
this. Let him always remember that as the human mind fails 
when it considers deeply the works of God’s omnipotence, as 
shown in the creation of the world and the general resurrection, 
it is only reasonable that-it should fail in understanding the 
works of his goodness, for his goodness equals his wisdom and 
his power and he wishes to be known for them all. 

(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 
THe FrieNpsHIP oF CuRIst. By The Rev. Canon Charles Smyth. 
(Longman’s; 2/6). 

‘The need to know Christ as a real person is a need that only 
Christ can satisfy’. That is Canon Smyth’s first postulate and 
his book only claims to be a signpost pointing along the road that 
will lead to Christ; yet it is more than that: it shows us how, 
once on that road, we can keep to it and, given divine grace, can 
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. cultivate Christ’s friendship. We can learn what friendship 


with Christ means by considering true human friendship. Yet 
we must not push the parallel too far; the right relation of love 
and obedience has to be emphasised, and the fact that love of our 
neighbour should spring from love of Christ and not vice versa. 
In this way there is a sustained effort throughout the book to 
avoid arid legalism on the one hand and equally deadly. senti- 
mentalism on the other. While there are many details in which 
one would not agree entirely with the author, there are in ad- 
dition to the sound and very timely principles inspiring the book, 
a great deal of practical brass tacks which cannot be too warmly 
commended. This is particularly true where the question of 
sentimental religiosity is dealt with. It is heartening to know 
that one churchman at least is aware of the grave danger lying 
behind popular wartime religiosity, and particularly behind youth 
and leadership movements inspired largely and no doubt uncon- 
sciously by sentimentalism, and completely lacking in any dog- 
matic foundation. Yet it is just in this respect that the book 
somehow fails to achieve completely its own end, for the fact of 
the divinity of Christ, the basic dogma, becomes somehow 
blurred. Not that it is denied or even watered down: far from 
it—it is vigorously asserted again and again; but, chiefly, I think, 
on account of the diffuse style, this central fact does get hidden. 
One practical point which contributes to this impression is the 
too frequent parenthetical interjection of references which tends 
to break up the flow of the argument. This however, is only a 
matter of manner and not of content and should not be allowed 
to weigh heavily against the merit of the book. For the reader 
who will have the patience to dig there is a deal that is not only 
valuable but vitally necessary to-day, and it is easy to understand 
why the Bishop of London—now Archbishop of Canterbury—has 
chosen this as his Lent book. GERARD MEaTH, O.P. 


THE ADOLESCENT AND THE CONVERT. By John P. Murphy, D.D., 
Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 1s. 6d.). 

The chief interest of Fr. Murphy’s book lies in the first part 
concerned with the problem of protracted spiritual adolescence 
among Catholics. His second essay is an exposition of his 
method of instructing converts, emphasisirg the work of God’s 
grace. 

In dealing with the problem of spiritual adolescence Fr. 
Murphy lays bare the root of contemporary Catholic weakress. 
Too often Catholics do not mature in their faith, their adjust- 
ment to life is not Catholic. They grow up in materialist sur- 
roundings, and—urconsciously for the most part—imbibe mater- 
ialist principles which they apply to life, thereby relegating re- 
ligion to the rank of a hobby. The remedy is not segregation of 
the young but character formatior, self-reliance and independ- 
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ence, all based on Catholic principles. This demands the sym- 
pathy and understanding of the priest. Fr. Murphy has only 
outlired the problem and its remedy, but though we should not 
agree with every detail of his method he does start us thinking in 
the right way. Unhappily the style is not the best. We may 
none of us forget that words—the right word, the vivid word, the 
cogent word, the choice word—are the channels of God’s truth 
ard do not always to-day receive the cons deration they demand. 
In this book the ideas are vital, the problem is a living one, and 
exciting, too; but we have to dig to find these things; they do not 
glow and sparkle on the page of prirt as they should. And that 
is a great pity. GERARD MeatTH, O.P. 


Tae Cuurcy Latin Simpuiriep. The Proper of the Mass for the 
Sundays of Advent, Christmas and the Sunday in the Octave 
of Christmas. (The Newman Bookshop, Oxford; 3d.). 

These leaflets aim at helping the person who has followed an 
elementary course of Church Latin and has now not a great deal 
of time to spend in following it up. The system is a good ore: 
parallel columns of Latin and English word for word, accom- 
panied on the opposite page by complete texts of the Proper in 
both Latir and English. The translation, too, is serviceable: 
homely, is an epithet which springs to the mind. It is possible 

to dispute any kind of translation of scripture, and that is not a 

point to be corsidered here. Certain it is that these leaflets 

make Latin intelligible to a wider circle than it has been up to 
now, but, without wishing to discourage, one may legitimately 
wonder whether this or anythirg else will directly make Latin 
intelligible to the whole circle, that is, to all the Catholics in 

England. But that is not the aim of these leaflets; it is their 

ambition ‘‘to help every Catholic who is able to read and to 

think’’; but there are mary Catholics who cannot read and more 
still who cannot think. We want a technique which will start 

still further back and make them think. |Gerrarp Mzarta, O.P. 


Tue Reep or Gop. By Caryll Houselander. (Sheed & Ward; 6s.). 

This is a book which will be helpful at moments when we need 
something to irspire us to meditate and pray. The author gives 
us the fruit of her contemplation of the Mysteries of Our Lady’s 
life. The Virgin, receptive of the divine spirit through her fiat, 
conceiving and bearing the Word of God, is the universal model 
of Christiar life. By contemplating these Mysteries we learn 
how the Incarnation is to be realised again in and through us. 
With much energy and sense the chief events of Our Lady’s life 
ard her response to them are related to our everyday life. While 
we think the great Scriptural themes which inspire the writer's 
thought are weakened in the presentation, nevertheless, this is 
a most praiseworthy attempt to relate the realities typified by 
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Our Lady to our daily experience. We hope Miss Houselander 
will develop a more sustained ard concentrated manner of 
thought and presentation. D.M. 
THe Mass aNpD OFFICE FOR THE Feast oF B.V.M. MEpiaTRIx 
OF ALL Graces. English translation edited with an intro- 
duction by John Hennig, Ph.D. (Dublin, James Duffy; 
2s. 6d.). 

The fron of this book might be wider if it is accepted as a 
manual of devotional prayers rather than a liturgical text in the 
strict sense. To achieve its second purpose—promoting the 
knowledge of the Church’s teaching on the universal mediation 
of Mary—a simple outline of this doctrine would have helped, 
for not everyone can pick out dogma from liturgical texts with 
any assurance. One can only visualise a limited public for a 
work of this sort. Yet it is only fair to say that what has been 
done has been done well, in spite of a few passages such as ‘‘I 
have stretched out my branches as the turpentine tree’’; one 
only doubts to what extent it was worth while. 

GERARD Meath, O.P. 
Les Bontes De Mariz. Pére Couture, O.P. (Les Editions du 
Lévrier; $1.00). 

This is the fourth volume of a series on the same subject com- 
piled by Pére Couture during the forty-five years of his apostolic 
career. It contains the account of sixty remarkable and authen- 
tic instances of Our Lady’s intercession obtained chiefly through 
the medium of the Miraculous Medal. The unquestioning faith 
of the narrator becomes infectious through the enthusiasm and 
humour with which he tells his story and hard-headed indeed 
would be the reader who would qualify as mere ‘‘coincidence’’ 
even the least evidently miraculous of Our Lady’s acts of kind- 
ness. 

“Les Bontés de Marie’’ is ‘‘spirituel’’ in both senses of the 
word. ‘‘Causa nostrae laetitiae’’ must often have smiled ap- 
provingly on the eloquent preacher who could speak of her with 
such happy persuasiveness. 

Incidentally the book would make an excellent commentary 
on the Bull for the definition of the doctrine of Our Lady’s Im- 
maculate Conception. , S.M.D. 


A Herorve or THE Mission Fietp. By Dom Romanus Rios, 
O.S.B. (George Gill & Sons, London; 5s.). 

“She never could do things by halves’. These words aptly 
sum up the character of its subject. Mother Mary of the Heart 
of Jesus gave herself to God, to her spiritual daughters, to the 
missions, not by halves, but wholly. She made a holocaust of 
her life, and she was able to accomplish very big things because 
she so well understood the balance between contemplation and 
action in the Religious life. 
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As is often the case in reading lives of holy people, we are 
filled with wonder at the immense amount they accomplish in 
their lifetime. Mother Mary of the Heart of Jesus is no excep- 
tion, as witness the story of her two lengthy missionary journeys. 
If we add to all this her penances and mortifications, her suffer- 
ings, physical and mental, our wonder and admiration are even 
greater. When she died, some fifty years ago she left twelve 
convents. Now the Institute founded by this valiant woman 
possesses eighty-two houses, chiefly in Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and India. 

This last fact—the locality of the houses—is of great interest 
to English speaking Catholics. That an Institute, founded in 
France by a Frenchwoman who intensely disliked the idea of 
working in England, and then came to love the land and people 
where now the Mother House of her Institute is situated, is re- 
wardable enough. That the work of an Institute of French 
origin should now be almost entirely in the far flung lands of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is even more amazing. God 
willed it. God brought it about. It gives the work of the Insti- 
tute of Our Lady of the Missions a special call upon our prayers. 
It gives us a will, as Dom Romanus Rios says in his foreword to 
the book, “‘to lend a hand in fostering the cause of the beatifica- 
tion of Mother Mary of the Heart of Jesus’’. 

The life contains a considerable number of really good photo- 
graphic illustrations. GILEs Brack, O.P. 


Psatm CXIX. Arranged with comments for purposes of devo- 
tion. By Alfred Dru Drury, M.A. Church Liturature As- 

sociation; 1/-. 

The author (a member of the Anglican Community of the 
Resurrection) has made a gallant attempt to provide a com- 
mentary at once simple and devotional on this longest of Psalms. 
(Vulgate CXVIII). 

The very frequent reference to other parts of Holy Scripture 
is useful and quite admirable. The book should help the general 
body of Anglicans who are the Book of Common Prayer and also 
those Anglicans who live in Community and recite the Breviary 
or a translation thereof. The Psalms are themselves priceless 
for mental prayer and to be familiar with them by meditation 
makes them come alive when said chorally. 

It is misleading to say that the power of prayer has been con- 
firmed by modern psychology. (Commentary on verse 1), 
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THE PASSION 
(from the Welsh of Sidn Cent, fl. 1400-1430). 
Look on thy Lord: O loss; 
Christ’s body on the Cross: 
His breast, His whole heart pleading, 
O fairest body bleeding; 
His weary feet, 0 woe’s dominion; 
His holy hands in death’s cold pinion. 
Here, o man, thy dwelling, here thy gain: 
For thy proud sin He clasped this pain. LE. 


PRAYER TO A GUARDIAN ANGEL 
By 
Saint ANSELM. 

I entreat thee, Angel Spirit, to whose care I have been com- 
mitted by God, to keep and protect me unceasingly, to visit and 
defend me from every assault of the devil, both while I wake and 
while I sleep. By night and by day, every day and every hour do 
thou cherish me, and wherever I go, do thou be with me. Drive 
away from me every temptation, and, because my merits do not 
avail, do thou by thy prayers win from our Lord and most merci- 
ful judge, who has given thee to me as my guardian and com- 
mended me to thee, that no taint of what is contrary to goodness 
may find place in me. When thou seest me wander through the 
rough places of sin, do thou work to bring me back through paths 
of righteousness to my Redeemer: and in whatsoever difficult 
places thou seest me, may I, by thy availing, feel the help of Al- 
mighty God to be about me. I pray thee then, if it may be, that 
thou make me know my end, and when I leave this body, let not 
evil spirits terrify or mock me, or bring me into the pit of despair. 
Do thou never leave me, until thou bringest me to a vision of my 
Maker where I may by thy help be counted worthy to rejoice for 
ever with the saints in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ. 








THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 
ST. GERTRUDE, THE MYSTIC OF THE 
SACRED HEART 
By 
H. C. GRAEF. 

Amor meus continuus, 
Tibi languor assiduus, 
Amor tuus suavisstmus, 
Mihi sapor gratissimus. 
—Our Lord to St. Gertrude. 

Modern devotion to the Sacred Heart is closely associated with 
the name of St. Margaret Mary and popular practices such as the 
Nine Fridays and the Holy Hour, and its beginnings are not so 
well known. Yet it originated not at Paray-le-Monial but in the 
centres of medieval contemplative life, especially in the Bene- 
dictine, Cistercian and Carthusian monasteries. St. Gertrude, 
the famous mystic of Helfta, is perhaps its most striking repre- 
sentative. 

Little is known of her outward life, which is not surprising, for 
she entered her convent at the age of five, never to leave it. She 
was long regarded as its abbess, and most pictures still represent 
her as such. But, according to modern scholars, this view was 
based on an erroneous identification of her with her namesake, 
Gertrude of Hackeborn, who governed the monastery during the 
Saint’s lifetime. It is even doubtful whether she was a Cister- 
cian or a Benedictine. The main source of our knowledge of her 
are her Revelations, written in Latin, which, after her death, re- 
mained hidden for a long time. One manuscript, however, seems 
to have been in the possession of Master Eckhart, and the 
Dominicans were the first to defend her doctrine, and translated 
her works in 1505. Their devotion was shared by the Carthu- 
sians, especially by Justus Lanspergius, who, attracted by her 
= of the Sacred Heart, became one of her most ardent dis- 
ciples. 

Of the five books of her Legatus Divinae Pietatis, to give it its 
Latin title, only the second is written by herself, the remaining 
four are compiled from her notes by one of her nuns. From it 
we know that her early life, from her fifth to her twenty-fifth 
year, was spent chiefly in the pursuit of learning. She was of 
unusual intelligence, knew Latin well, and was particularly in- 
terested in the Liberal Arts. But one Advent (probably in 1280), 
her hitherto peaceful life suddenly became troubled by a strange 
restlessness and an inexplicable feeling of interior emptiness. 
This state continued until the Monday before the Feast of the 
Purification, when, while she was standing in the dormitory after 
Compline, our Lord appeared to her and placed his hand in hers 
saying: “‘I will save and deliver you, fear nothing. With my 
enemies you have licked the dust and looked for honey among 
the thorns. Return now, I[ will accept you and inebriate yoy 
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with the streams of my Divine joy.’’ From that time she aban- 
doned her former interests and gave herself completely to prayer 
and the study of Scripture and the Fathers, especially St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, St. Bernard and Hugh of St. 
Victor, and she received the gift of instructing others in the 
mysteries of the faith. At the same time her inner life became 
a succession of the highest spiritual experiences, centred in the 
Humanity of our Lord, which made her the mystic par excellence 
of the Incarnation and of the Sacred Heart. Henceforth she 
lives in the world of Divine charity, in which the smallest action 
radiates the love of the Divine Heart, and both the joys and the 
sufferings of earthly life are transfigured and made fruitful by the 
action of grace. 

The life-giving source of this supernatural world, the Heart of 
Jesus, appears to her under a wealth of images. It is a treasure 
house in which are enclosed all riches, a lyre moved by the Holy 
Ghost, a golden censer from which ascend sweet-smelling per- 
fumes, or a lamp suspended between Heaven and earth. Like 
St. Margaret Mary, she receives the great revelation on the 
Feast of St. John. On that day, at Matins, the Apostle appears 
to her and invites her to come with him, that they may rest to- 
gether on the Breast of the Lord. Then, taking her up with him, 
he presents her to Jesus and places her on his right side, reposing 
himself on the left. This he does, as he explains, so that she 
may drink more easily the consolations flowing from his Divine 
Heart, for it was the riglit side that was pierced by the lance. 
Then, as the beating of the Divine Heart fills her with ineffable 
joy, she asks St. John why he had written nothing about it 
in his Gospel, and he replies: ‘‘It was my mission to instruct 
the Church in her earliest age in the mysteries of the Uncreated 
Word, so far as they may be comprehended. But I did not 
speak about the sweetness of the Divine heart-beats until these 
later ages, so that the world that has grown cold may be re- 
kindled by the knowledge of these mysteries.’’ 

There is a striking difference between the Sacred Heart as re- 
vealed to St. Gertrude and the great visions of St. Margaret 
Mary. In the life of the modern Saint the Sacred Heart is al- 
most always seen in sufferings, despised by men, asking for love 
and reparation. We are in the world of the great apostasy which 
began in the sixteenth century and still continues, imparting to 
our whole life as Christians a spirit of martyrdom, as it were, 
that is poignantly conscious of the forces of evil around us. St. 
Gertrude, it is true, also preaches the necessity of suffering and 
reparation, but it is a reparation for sinners within the fold of the 
One Church, within a Europe in which Christianity and civiliza- 
tion are still synonyms. There the Sacred Heart shows itself 
radiant in glory, loving and beloved, and the mystic responds 
joyfully, singing ‘‘a canticle on the instrument of thy Divine 
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Heart by the virtue of the Spirit of consolation’’. The whole 
spiritual life of St. Gertrude, dominated as it is by her close 
union with the Sacred Heart, breathes an extraordinary happi- 
ness. For the Divine Heart is, as it were, her home to which 
she is called by the Voice of her Heavenly Lover: Veni, mea, ad 
me! Intra, meum, in me! Thus he frequently draws her into 
his heart during contemplation, and this close union produces a 
delightful intimacy between the Creator and one of his most 
favoured creatures. It is this intimacy, that may occasionally 
shock the modern reader, as when the Saint asks our Lord all 
manner of questions, desiring detailed explanations of his actions. 
We are so very grown-up that we have almost forgotten that the 
prayer our Lord himself taught us really means to come to him 
as children to their father, though he made it so unmistakably 
clear that this is the only attitude acceptable to him. St. Gert- 
rude had this attitude, and the example of her, who was a woman 
of great intelligence and learning, may serve to dissipate the pre- 
judice as if the childlike mind required by our Lord were incom- 
patible with high intellectual gifts—a combination, by the way, 
not unknown in the greatest Doctors of the Church. 

This childlike trust in God’s fatherly goodness penetrates 
Gertrude’s whole life, and reveals itself especially in her rela- 
tions to the Blessed Sacrament, so much less approached in her 
time than in our own. It seems as if devotion to the Sacred 
Heart necessarily entails the desire for frequent Communion, of 
which the Saint was one of the most ardent advocates. When 
she is full of anxiety on account of her unworthiness our Lord 
himself quietens her fears: ‘‘He who communicates from a pure 
desire of my glory never communicates irreverently’’. And of 
one of her sisters who abstained from fear he said: ‘‘What can I 
do for her, since she herself has so covered her eyes with the veil 
of her unworthiness that she cannot see the tenderness of my 
paternal Heart’’. 

But this tenderness which the Saint extols is very far from 
softness. For the close relation between the Divine Heart and 
the mystic is based on the perfect conformity of her will to the 
Will of God, and on her profound humility. ‘‘When she humbled 
herself at the remembrance of her faults, our Lord poured forth 
on her from his Sacred Heart all the virtue and beauty of his 
Divine perfections.’’ He shows himself displeased when she 
asks him to restore her health so that she may again follow her 
Rule, for he wants her to practise the greater perfection of com- 
plete abandonment to Divine Providence. Here she already 
touched the theme that, three centuries later, will be so fully 
orchestrated by St. John of the Cross: ‘‘I know, says our Lord 
to her, that if I grant what you ask and allow you to assist at 
these services, I shall be obliged to follow you into the place 
which pleases you; whereas, if I refuse you this, and you still 
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ST GERTRUDE 69 
continue patient, you will follow me into the place which I pre- 
fer. For I am better pleased with your good intentions in a 
state of suffering than with the sweetness of your devotion that 
gives pleasure to yourself’’. 

Thus St. Gertrude, in all the joys of her contemplation, knows 
the fundamental truth of the mystic life, that the giving up of 
our own will, however pious its aspirations, is the one great con- 
dition of union with God. When she asks our Lord why he so 
often deprives souls of spiritual consolation on feast days or at 
the moment of Holy Communion, he replies that he prefers good 
intentions and humility to sensible devotion, and she is reminded 
that “‘sufferings of body and mind are proofs of the spiritual 
espousals of God and the soul.’’ Despite all the extraordinary - 
favours showered on her, she is often overwhelmed with sadness, 
and never ceases to bewail the enormity of her faults. It is one 
of the greatest puzzles to many Christians how the Saints, in the 
midst of all the graces given to them, can preserve such genuine 
humility which is unattainable to those who would seem to have 
so much more reason for it. This is one of the paradoxes of the 
spiritual life, but St. Gertrude gives a key to it when she records 
our Lord’s words: ‘‘My graces usually serve to humble you, be- 
cause you think yourself unworthy of them.’’ There is a parallel 
even in the natural sphere. When a man and a woman truly 
love each other, each will think that the other is far superior, and 
the more marks of love they receive from one another, the less 
will they believe themselves to deserve them .. . Now if that 
happens in the human sphere, how much more in the love of the 
creature for its Creator, between whom there is an infinite dis- 
tance, which can only be bridged by the ineffable condescension 
of the Beloved. Thus in the mystic life, which is the life of love 
at its highest, humility grows apace with love, for there is no real 
love apart from it, and St. Paul’s great canticle on charity is at 
the same time the most beautiful hymn to humility. 

This humility, given to Gertrude to defend her from her human 
frailty, enables her to receive all those high graces which flow 
from the Divine Heart. Visions and revelations succeed one an- 
other, our Lord, our Lady and the Saints speak to her as fami- 
liarly as her sisters, and she seems to live continually in the 
Divine Presence. This close connexion with the supernatural 
world imparts to her an admirable wisdom, which people of all 
conditions come to consult. Her rules of conduct, scattered 
throughout her writings, shows that she possessed the virtue of 
prudence and the gift of counsel in an eminent degree. When 
she is doubtful whether some revelations come from God she is 
given this rule for the discernment of spirits: ‘‘Whoever knows 
in his heart that his will is so united to mine as never to dissent 
from it, whether in prosperity or adversity, and who acts and 
suffers in all things only for my glory, may surely believe that 
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what he learns interiorly is from me, if it is useful to others and 
not opposed to the Scriptures.’’ 

In her life there is no tension, no incongruity between the 
heavenly world and her earthly surroundings, which, on the con- 
trary, seem to interpenetrate each other, and the rich brocades 
and precious stones in which her visions and allegories abound, 
are as perfectly suited to this monastic mysticism as to the tender 
Virgins and Saints of a Fra Angelico. Nature and supernature 
are blended into a harmonious whole in the soul of this Bene- 
dictine nun, to whom our Lord said that he uses sensible things 
to make men understand the supra-sensible mysteries, ‘‘there- 
fore no one should esteem spiritual things less because they are 
hidden under corporal images.’’ 

Does this teaching contradict St. John of the Cross, who con- 
stantly warns beginners to distrust visions and locutions? The 
great Doctor of mysticism knew well that these experiences have 
their legitimate place in the contemplative life, and are sources 
of danger only when they are coveted for their own sake, for the 
satisfaction of pride and from ‘‘spiritual gluttony’’, not when 
they are humbly received as marks of undeserved Divine favour 
and means of instruction used in the service of charity and sub- 
mitted to authority. For though the “‘gratiae gratum facientes’’ 
are the only ones we are allowed to desire for ourselves, yet it 
would be ungrateful, indeed, to belittle those ‘‘gratiae gratis 
datae’’, given to the Saints to strengthen our faith and inflame 
our love. They, like all other graces, flow from the inexhaustible 
source of grace, the Divine Heart, which our Lord showed to St. 
Gertrude under the image of a burning lamp: ‘‘Behold, I present 
to the eyes of your soul my loving Heart, the organ of the Holy 
Trinity, that it may accomplish in you all the good that you can- 
not perform yourself.”’ 








MADAME ACARIE 
By 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


After a painful illness of nearly three months there died, at the 
age of fifty-two, on the Wednesday in Easter week (April 18, 
1618), in the Carmelite convent of the reform of St. Teresa at Pon- 
toise, soeur Marie de 1|’Incarnation, a lay sister, five years pro- 
fessed. Dr. André Duval, who wrote her life, has left some account 
of the manner of her death. “‘I arrived at Pontoise,’’ he says, ‘‘at 
about half-past five in the morning . . . when I got to the court- 
yard I met the turn sister looking for the chaplain to come and 
give extreme unction . . . they told the prioress that I had ar- 
rived, and she sent me at once a surplice and a stole; I went 
straightway to the infirmary . . . the doctor told me that it was 
advisable to anoint her and thereupon I began it; as I was doing 
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so she breathed her last. The doctor having informed me that 
she was dead I ceased the anointing and began the anthem Sub- 
venite with the prayers which follow ... ”’ 

This matter of fact account by the grave doctor of the Sor- 
bonne hides the great reverence he had for her at whose death- 
bed he was present. Indeed we may wonder why he should 
trouble to journey through the night from Paris to minister to a 
lay sister in a provincial convent, even though he was one of the 
ecclesiastical superiors of that and all the other Carmelite con- 
vents in France. For he shows us in his book a little of himself 
—how he loved solitude and study, his books and his room on the 
top of the hill of St. Geneviéve in Paris. Yet not only on her 
death-bed, but even before she was a nun would he frequently 
leave what he loved, to go and see her—to study at firsthand, 
may be, those mystic states about which he read in his silent 
study. 

Yet she who thus died a lay sister was in great part the found- 
ress of the houses of St. Teresa’s reform in France. Of her 
crowded life it is impossible to relate all the details here. We 
can but establish a framework and sketch in, occasionally, a 
characteristic incident. Nor must the lessons of this ‘admirable 
life’ be pointed out: they are sufficiently obvious for all who 
would heed what she teaches!. 

Barbe, daughter of Nicholas Avrillot, Lord of Champlatreux, 
maitre des comptes of the Parliament of Paris, and his wife Marie 
Lhuillier, was born in the rue Mauvais Garcons in Paris in 1565. 
We know little of her early childhood save that she was confirmed 
at the age of seven and made her first communion when she was 
twelve, and that for three years she was a pupil at the Franciscan 
Abbaye de Longchamps where her aunt was a nun. But of the 
manner of her life in what must have been the rather gloomy 
hétel in the rue Mauvais Garcons we have no information. One 
little incident of her early childhood has survived. 

It happened when Barbe was five years old. On an early 
autumn afternoon Madame Avrillot and her small daughter were 
to be seen coming out of the extern chapel of the Paris Charter- 
house which was situated in the Faubourg St. Jacques. The 
little girl was dressed all in white, for the Avrillots had so far been 
unsuccessful in bringing up any of their children, and before 
Barbe’s birth Madame Avrillot had consecrated her coming child 
to Our Lady, promising in token of her vow that her child should 





1 Of the wealth of literature, almost all in French, readers who desire to learn 
more of Madame Acarie should read above all André Duval: La vie admir- 
able de . . . Mlle Acarie, 8vo, Paris, 1621: the latest edition, Paris, 1893. 
An excellent modern sketch is that by Pére Bruno de J-M, 0.C.D., Epouse 
et mystique, Paris n.d. (it appeared originally in Etudes Carmélitaines, 
1936, vol. i, pp 203-33). The Abbé Brémond has some lively pages on Madame 
Acarie in his History of Religious Thought in France (especially volume ii, 
pp 145 seq English translation: London, 1930). i 
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wear white until she was seven years old. 

We do not know the purpose of the visit to the Charterhouse 
chapel. It may have been to consult one of the monks, for the 
Carthusians, in spite of their retirement, had considerable effect 
on the spiritual life of the Paris of those days. Or it may have 
been just a pleasant walk for an autumn afternoon; indeed, this 
quarter of Paris could provide the devout with many a pious pil- 
grimage. Besides the Charterhouse there was the abbey of Val 
de Grace, famous in later years as the seat of the reforming in- 
fluence of the holy abbess Margaret d’Arbouze. 

As mother and daughter emerged from the chapel they stopped 
to speak for a moment with a youth who was passing, a certain 
Jacques Gallemant, a student of the Sorbonne. Many years 
afterwards he described this meeting and told of its tremendous 
effect upon him: how the future sanctity of the little girl, her 
many good works and his own part in them were then and there 
revealed to him. So did he testify in the process of beatification 
of her whom he met now for the first time. 

Barbe early sought mortification, but there seems not to have 
been any priggishness in her. In after years she told Michel de 
Marillac how, as a little girl, she would go out into the rain and 
stand beneath the gutters so that she might become used to a 
wetting. While she was a pupil at Longchamps she would go to 
Jeanne de Mailly, her mistress, to accuse herself of her faults 
and ask for punishment. Jeanne taught her the Little Office of 
Our Lady, and imbued her with a great love for the song and 
ceremonies of the Church. 

Madame Avrillot seems to have had some inkling of the way 
things were going, for in 1578, abruptly, she removed her daugh- 
ter from the convent and brought her home. Barbe, for all that, 
was convinced that she was called to the religious life. When 
the plague broke out in Paris—Courent force rougeoles et petites 
véroles mesme aux grandes personnes, says |’Estoile of this time 
—she besought her mother to let her go and be a nun at the 
Hotel Dieu. We must imagine the terms of Madame Avrillot’s 
refusal. 

She feared principally that her daughter’s ‘devotion’ would 
prove an obstacle to her making a suitable marriage, and decided 
to try by greater severity a cure of this inconvenient habit. So, 
in the cold winter of 1581-2 she deprives Barbe of access to the 
fire with the result that she develops chilblains on her feet. The 
chilblains festered and eventually some of the toes had ‘to be 
amputated. Lameness, one might imagine, is a greater blemish 
than prayerful habits. 

Barbe’s desire to leave the world cannot but have been 
strengthened by much that she saw around her, and still more by 
what she must have heard of the doings of the court. For Henri 
III and his boon companions seemed to be ruining Paris for the 
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sake of their pleasures, and few of the many stories told of them 
can have been unknown in the Avrillot household. True, the 
king occasionally got fits of devotion, but Parisians were not de- 
ceived. L’Estoile, again, tells how Henri and one or two of his 
favourites 
alloit & pied par les églises, tenant & sa main de grosses 
patenostres qu'il alloit disant et marmonnant par les rues. 
On disoit que ce faisait-il . . . afin de faire croire au peuple 
de Paris qu’il estoit fort devotien, catholique, apostolique et 
rommain et lui donner courage de fouler plus librement 4 la 
bourse. 

Madame Avrillot, however, had made up her mind: Barbe 
must marry and marry well; and by 1582 she was successful in 
finding a husband for her daughter, who was now sixteen and a 
half years old. Barbe Avrillot, by obedience, married Pierre 
Acarie, a young man of her own age who held a post similar to 
that of her father. He was young therefore, rich and good- 
looking, and, Duval tells, greatly in love with his young wife. 

For the next thirty years or more the religious life seems to 
haunt Barbe Acarie—her inclinations, sometimes her very life, 
seem to point to it. Yet she was not one of those strange crea- 
tures, the ‘spoiled nun’, out of place in the world, unhappy in 
her life, and a trial to all about her. On the contrary she had 
embraced marriage as her real vocation, and she found in it 
grace, not only to bring up her six children and undergo much 
suffering, to rescue indeed her husband’s fortunes at a critical 
moment, and to be his enduring support and encouragement, but 
also to enter the seventh Mansion so clearly described by St. 
Teresa. 

Madame Acarie lived with her husband at the hétel Acarie in 
the rue des Juifs. Pierre Acarie loved his wife. He was proud 
of her and showed her off in the salons: he made her dress 
fashionably, though it seems to have gone against the grain—on 
one occasion she actually painted her eyebrows. Cause for sor- 
row in later years! 

Those first years at the Hotel Acarie were thus times of gaiety. 
A son Nicholas was born in 1584, and on July 5, 1585 a daughter 
Marie. At nineteen, Barbe is the mother of two children. It 
was in this year, too, that another event of paramount import- 
ance in the life of the Acarie family occurred, for it was then 
that Pierre Acarie became one of the Sixteen, a member, that is, 
of the Catholic League. 

This anti-Huguenot league, first organised at Peronne in June, 
1576, had lain dormant from the peace of Bergerac until the 
death of the duke of Anjou (1584). At that date it became active 
again, for it was felt that Henri III favoured Henri de Navarre 
the Protestant (the future Henri IV) rather than Henri de Guise 
the Catholic. On November 11, 1584, the king, becoming 
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anxious, issued a declaration against all those who entered into 
a league against him (declaration contre ceux qui font ligue, en- 
roolemens, et pratiques contre l’etat). In spite of this the en- 
roolemens went on. One result of the declaration was the com- 
position of posters depicting the fate of the English Catholics 
under a Protestant monarch, a warning of what the French 
might expect should they be governed by a Protestant. A broad- 
sheet ‘“Warning of the Catholics of England to the Catholics of 
France’’ was passed round, but it was really the work of a lawyer 
of Orleans. 

Pierre Acarie, indeed, had ever a devotion to the exiles for the 
faith from England, and encouraged by the holy priest Roussel? 
he helped them frequently with alms. Madame Acarie, of 
course, is taken up with other matters. Nicholas and Marie re- 
quire much of her time. No longer can she play on the spinet— 
at which she excelled—and the fine clothes her mother-in-law 
and her husband expect her to wear seem more and more out of 
place to her. She tries to mortify herself at table. But she is 
not yet entirely free, for she is much addicted to the reading of 
the then fashionable romantic novels. One thinks instinctively 
of St. Teresa and the box in her mother’s room. 

On the counsel of Roussel, Pierre Acarie obtained works of 
piety which he substituted for Amadis de Gaule and the others 
on his wife’s table. From this simple stratagem Barbe un- 
doubtedly profitted. In reading these books one sentence.struck 
her with such force that it is hardly too much to say that it 
changed the whole course of her life. It was a quotation from 
St. Augustine: ‘He is a miser indeed to whom God is not 
enough.’ (Tract. 8 in. Ep. Joan). ‘She told us’, says her eldest 
daughter, ‘that this sentence made so sudden a change in her 
that she was detached from all earthly affections.’ 

(To be concluded). 


2*We and other students seeing him pass,’ relates Duval, ‘used to exclaim 
“there goes that holy priest’’.’ (cf. Brémond op.cit. volume ii, p.4). 











A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
By 
LuIs oF GRANADA, O.P. 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook). 
CHAPTER VI (cont.). 
8 


The reasons for Christ’s superabundant satisfaction and most 
copious Redemption of the human 1ace. 

Let us now see what moved this Lord to suffer such exquisite 
torture, and whether there was any self-interest in it. In reply 
I will quote a notable saying of Avicena Moro referred to by 
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THE REDEMPTION 75 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, which declares that God is by nature ab- 
solutely generous, and that no creature possesses this virtue in 
perfection. (I Dis. 18, art. 3 in corp.) For no one does good 
without any prospect of gaining by it, and the perfection gained 
by the creature when it acts solely according to its nature suf- 
fices for that. The Creator alone possesses this pre-eminence 
that by nothing he has done, or does, in this world has he acquired 
any new perfection. He is naturally and perfectly liberal be- 
cause all he gives and does is done gratis, without reward. There- 
fore let us seek no other cause for God’s actions but his goodness 
alone. 

This being so, let us ask our Lord why he drank a chalice of 
such sorrows. Thou, Lord, whose riches, whose glory, whose 
bliss, whose joys are so immense that though Thou shouldst 
create a thousand worlds they could not be augmented, why 
didst Thou will to subject Thyself to such tortures? Why choose 
to drink of this most bitter chalice? Why should this most sub- 
lime, most simple Substance clothe Itself with flesh and incur 
the trials of our mortality? And if that was little, what hadst 
thou to do with prisons, stripes, blows and insults, thorns and 
nails and the Cross? Why didst Thou will to sink to such un- 
fathomable depths? Why didst thou, Ocean of infinite glory, 
offer thyself to bear the greatest outrages that were ever under- 
gone? What was thy desire? What was this thirst of thine or 
what thy hunger? What led thee to embrace things so alien to 
thy nature though there were so many means by which thou 
couldst have saved us? 

Indeed there were, but none more efficacious nor more power- 
ful to redeem us, none with sharper spurs to urge us on to every 
virtue, or that could have set our hearts on fire with deeper love 
for our Redeemer, or given God more glory; and none that could 
have given us more strength to suffer trials and contradictions 
for him. Nor was there one that could have given martyrs 
greater strength to overcome their torments and opposition for 
Christ’s sake, or produced such splendid fruits and profit as I 
shall relate. It was this, then, that led this infinite Goodness to 
offer himself to such tempests and tortures. Let us seek no 
other motive for God’s actions except his goodness. 

Then for this alone, without any merit on our part or self- 
interest on his own, he determined to restore us and bring us 
back to his friendship and grace, though he could have redeemed 
us by other means, for he was both the One offended and the 
Judge of the cause. He chose to do so by this means which cost 
him so very dear because it was the most salutary, and beneficial 
for us. And though the comparison may seem strange, no doubt 
God’s goodness infinitely surpasses the devil’s wickedness. For 
if the latter never ceases sinning without any gain for himself or 
lessening of his pains, what must we presume to believe of that 
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infinite goodness except that on his part he is always doing good 
with no thought of self-interest, but rather giving his life and 
blood for those who were so far from deserving it? 

Who but God could do this? From whose heart but his could 
such a deed have come? Could any man be so hard-hearted as 
not to be softened by this furnace of love? Who would not be 
conquered by so immense a favour? What does he love who 
loves not such goodness? For what blessing is he grateful who 
has no gratitude for this? Or whom does he serve, if not this 
Lord, or give his love to if it be not him? To end this subject, 
if you ask the reason for this glorious deed, I answer that it was 
solely, and simply, the infinite goodness of our most merciful 
Redeemer. 

(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 
VitaE SANCTORUM BRITANNIAE ET GENEALOGIAE. Edited by A. W. 
Wade-Evans. (University of Wales Press; History and Law 
Series, No. 9; 21s. net.). 

Nearly a hundred years have passed since the Rev. W. J. Rees 
published his Lives of the Cambro British Saints for the Welsh 
MSS Society. Rees’s collection was drawn from “‘ancient 
Welsh and Latin MSS, in the British Museum and elsewhere, 
with English translations and explanatory notes’’ and was meant 
to supplement the Liber Landavensis, already published. It is 
scarcely surprising that Rees’s work was far from accurate. Al- 
ready, in 1892, Egerton Phillimore was referring to it as a “‘most 
unsatisfactory performance, teeming with blunders’ (Y Cymmro- 
dor, XI. p. 127) and more recently Dom Gougaud described Rees’s 
collection as ‘‘very badly edited’’. Some of the more glaring 
errors were corrected in a collation of Rees’s MS sources under- 
taken by Kuno Meyer, the Celtic scholar, in Y Cymmrodor, 1900. 
But Cambro British Saints has remained a standard work for 
want of any alternative. 

The latest addition to the History and Law Series published by 
the University of Wales Press Board is a scrupulously exact text 
of most of the Vitae given by Rees. Its editor, Mr. Wade- 
Evans, brings to the task a lifelong devotion to early Welsh his- 
tory. No one could be better aware of the defects of the earlier 
work, yet he avoids the temptation, common to those wise after 
the event, of devoting his introduction to ridiculing a predecessor 
deprived of many of the modern aids to accurate scholarship (of 
which easy access to manuscripts is not the least important). 

Most of the Lives in the present volume are taken from Cotton 
MS. Vespasian A xiv, which contains (Latin) accounts of SS. 
Brynach, Cadog, Carannog, David, Gwynllyw, Illtud, Cybi, 
Padarn and Tatheus. The (Welsh) Life of St. Beuno comes 
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REVIEWS 77 
from Oxford Jesus Coll. MS 2, and the (Latin) Life of St. Wini- 
fred from a British Museum MS (Cottonian Codex A v). In ad- 
dition, several tracts (pedigrees, etc.) are included. Some of the 
Lives included by Rees, e.g. those of SS. Catharine, Margaret 
and Aidus, are omitted as irrelevant to a collection of lives of 
Welsh saints. 

It should be made clear that Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae is 
only a collection of texts, with English translations (except in 
the case of the Lives of Beuno and David; although translations 
of these are printed elsewhere, they would have been welcome 
here for the sake of completeness). Apart from descriptions of 
the MSS by Drs. Idris Bell and Robin Flower of the British 
Museum, there are no notes or comments. This will be a dis- 
appointment to many readers of Mr. Wade-Evans’s Welsh Chris- 
tian Origins, who may have hoped for a taste of his lively methods 
in a critical study of these Lives, which bristle with all sorts of 
problems. For the most part they date from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (the Vespasian MS was apparently written at 
Brecon Priory, being intended as a supplementary legendary of 
Welsh saints for use in one of the new Benedictine houses of 
Norman foundation), and as such they can scarcely be expected 
to provide an objective record of figures who flourished six cen- 
turies before. Gougaud has indeed described the collection as 
“largely fabulous in content’’, and Canon Doble, in his recent 
study of St. Illtud, had little difficulty in showing that the Vita 
Iltuti is almost worthless as a historical account. 

This collection will be valuable to those scholars who wish to 
have a reliable text, and—for the most part—a clear translation, 
of these medieval lives of Celtic saints. But it must be con- 
fessed that the value of the book to the general reader is seriously 
curtailed by the absence of any indication of the historical back- 
ground of the lives, or of any hint of where additional informa- 
tion may be found—as in the published work of J. E. Lloyd, 
Hugh Williams, Chevalier, Duine, Gougaud, Doble and—not 
least—Mr. Wade-Evans himself. Perhaps the limitations are 
imposed by war-time economy: that at least has not prevented 
the Oxford University Press from producing an admirably printed 
volume on excellent paper. Inutup Evans, O.P. 
Towarps THE REALISATION oF Gop. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 

(Brown & Nolan; 7s. 6d.). ; 

‘There is nothing whatsoever which a man can ever think or 
ever do which will not be influenced more or less by the thought 
and the belief he has in his heart concerning Almighty God’’. 
That is the basis of Fr. Brown's book, but it is his purpose to 
make the thought and belief concerning God a realisation. Re- 
ligion can easily be based on one of two principles: a purely 
rationalised principle or a purely volitional or even emotional 
one. Neither of these alone can lead to the knowledge of the 
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true God, and their synthesis is not always so easy a matter. It 
is therefore Father Brown’s purpose to attempt this synthesis in 
such a way that we can say he has brought God home to us, or 
made us realize God. That much he makes clear in the _intro- 
ductory chapter. But true realisation must be based on dogma, 
so the greater part of the book is taken up with expositions of 
fundamental dogmas, the Divinity of Christ, the Trinity, Grace; 
and in these sections there are many occasions on which the 
truth is brought home, whether by a telling phrase, or a familiar 
simile which has not, until we read it in this context, ever been 
illuminated for us. It is hard to say how Fr Brown achieves his 
purpose, for, in this book at any rate, one would not describe his 
style as penetrating, but it has that kind of sterling ordinariness 
which appeals to the ordinary man. True there are occasional 
lapses into cliché and pedestrianism, but there are equally oc- 
casional flashes of lively reality. We don’t want a world full of 
brilliant books, because we are not all brilliant people, but we do 
want a few books of this ordinary average levelness, and shall we 
also say level-headedness, because, given the dogmatic basis 
which Fr. Brown expounds in a good workmanlike fashion there 
is an atmosphere of steadiness and security, and at the same time 
of sparkling adventure when, through some occasional flash we 
do realise that God is a personal God and has an interest in us 
as a person. Definitely a book for the ordinary man who wants 
the word of God without any fireworks. 

Two observations might be made in no carping spirit: Father 
Brown’s readers will not always get as quickly bored with him 
as he sometimes, with sincerity enough, suggests. In seeking 
theology in English poetry I think Francis Thompson and 
William Blake would have also proved fruitful sources. 

GERARD MEartH, O.P. 


Dans 300 Ans. By Marcel-M. Desmarais, O.P. (Les Editions 
du Lévrier, Ottawa). 

Here are nine broadcast sermons, portraying the earthly re- 
miniscences of nine beatified souls. Their avocations on earth 
were different, but they were alike in their fidelity to a common 
ground of Christian life which blossomed into the one eternal 
happiness which they share. Pére Desmarais conveys with great 
vividness their growing certainty of the truth of the values which 
they maintain and which the world about them rejects. Their 
temptations and sufferings are a shading without substance, 
which brings into relief their spiritual solidity. The cumulative 
effect of the nine sermons, when read in a book, may make this 
point more definitely than their separate delivery on the air. The 
souls who speak are well aware of the contribution to their happi- 
ness made by the presence of other souls whom they have helped 
to save. Indeed, the biographies are deeply personal, but there 
is a great sense of the Church as the Communion of Saints, in 
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each. The book is closed by nearly forty pages of passages from 
the Gospels recommended for frequent meditation. Be: 


“St. THomas p’Aquin.’’ Par G. K. Chesterton, traduite par 
Maximilien Vox. (Editions de 1’Arbre). 

This version carries over the genius of an English pen with 
genuine ease and freedom into excellent French, which is at the 
same time very readable. In fact, the supple and expressive 
words in that tongue seem to enliven even more—if possible— 
the flashing style of Chesterton. If the author has preferred to 
omit small passages, which would encumber a French version, 
the whole still preserves a unity of tone worthy of the master 
about whom the biography is written. But this is more than 
the life of a great saint, it is an introduction which, as the French 
author would say, gives both to the scholar and the untutored 
reader a real ‘‘gout’’ for St. Thomas in a language better suited 
than the hard English tongue for the subtleties of metaphysics. 

A.R. 


Some Loves oF THE SerapHic Saint. By Father Augustine, 
O.F.M.Cap. (M. H. Gill; 7s. 6d.). 

Tae Music or Lire. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. (Mercier 
Press; 6s. 6d.). 

The Franciscan note of joy in created things, expressed so un- 
forgettably in St. Francis’ own Canticle of the Sun, is generously 
present in these two books by Irish Capuchin friars. Father 
Augustine is not, however, content with a sentimental picture of 
the poverello gently playing with the birds and beasts of the Um- 
brian hills. Francis’s love is as wide as that of his Master; it 
ranges from the earth at his feet to the altar, from the pain of the 
world about him to the pain of the stigmata. In a series of at- 
tractive chapters Francis emerges, in St. Bonaventure’s phrase, 
as ‘‘a live coal ablaze with flame of the love of Christ’’. 

Father James’s essays are more directly the heir of the Can- 
ticle. Again to quote St. Bonaventure, they are a meditation on 
the idea that ‘‘omnis creatura clamat Deum esse’’, and under 
an attractive ease of writing they emphasise the truth of the 
Franciscan. message—which is none other than that of the Gospel 
vividly understood and deeply lived. LE 


Lire or Motner Mary Antonia, U.S.M. anp CONTINUATION OF 
THE ANNALS OF THE SERVITE MANTELLATE. By a Servite 
Nun. (Sands; 7/6). 

Mother Mary Antonia (née Loughnan) was the second Superior 
General of the Servite Mantellate Nuns in England. Grouping 
the events around her life (with sometimes a rather tenuous con- 
nection) the author continues the story begun in the ‘“‘Life of 
Mother Philomena Morel’’. It is an interesting story, though 
obviously its main interest will be for the growing number of 
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those who are influenced, one way or another, by the Servite 
spirit (particularly tertiaries). It might have been more dram- 
atic, but it could not well have been more true to character. 
There is something domestic, familiar, a family-atmosphere, 
about everything truly Servite, and the author has, perhaps un- 
consciously, exemplified it from beginning to end. It will be a 
useful book for parents who are about to send girls to convent 
schools and who are thinking more of the spirit which informs 
the teachers than of the amount of homework the child will have 
to do. A teacher who is nothing but a teacher is incompletely 
equipped for the work. Mother Antonia and her nuns loved the 
children. That is a thing which cannot be learnt by Govern- 
ment subsidy. The work of these nuns in the class-room is en- 
riched by their contacts with the everyday work of everyday 
parishes. May they never go academic. G.M.C. 


THE Cure or La CourNEUVE: L’ABBE JEAN Epouarp Lamy. By 
Senator Helena Concannon, M.A., D.Litt. (Gill & Son, 
Ltd., Dublin; 5/-). 

The Publishers are to be congratulated on producing in war time 
so attractive a book at such a price, likewise the author who has 
sketched in a charming fashion the life of a very holy, and ex- 
tremely hard-working parish priest, and founder of a religious 
congregation. We are vastly captivated by the good priest's 
youthful life, and greatly edified at his big love and great work 
for souls. The book should be an incentive to loving more and 
doing more. G.B. 


Our Lapy or York, MotHEer or Mercy. By Rev. David Quinlan 
(from St. Wilfrid’s Church, Duncombe Place, York). 

The restoration in 1943 of the statue and shrine of our Lady at 
St. Wilfrid’s, York, has occasioned this brief history. The statue 
was the centre of devotion and pilgrimage in Flanders in the 17th 
century. Already old, it was then in the care of Dominican 
fathers and later of Dominican nuns who were supported at Menin 
by the civic authorities on condition that they maintained this de- 
votion to the Mother of God and Mercy. After the persecution 
of Napoleonic times it passed by a series of bequests to York. The 
shrine should now be a centre for the return of England to our 
Lady, which is an essential feature of the conversion of England. 

C.P. 





Blackfriars, June, 1945 (Vol. II. No. 16). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD AND MOTHER JULIAN 
By 
S.M.A., O.P. 


The doctrine of spiritual childhood is sometimes regarded as the 
Little Flower’s peculiar contribution to the spiritual life of the 
Church, yet in The Revelations of Divine Love it is fully des- 
cribed and practised by an English Mystic living five centuries 
before the Saint of Lisieux. St. Therese did not so much dis- 
cover as reinstate in its true, paramount position, a truth of the 
spiritual life which had been obscured and almost forgotten 
under the weight of Renaissance Humanism and Jansenistic 
rigorism. For, so long as man’s life and way of looking at life 
were essentially God-centred and supernatural, the God whom 
he knew and loved and tried to serve was the God of revelation, 
the God who has declared himself to be our heavenly Father, 
and who has raised us to the adoption of sons in his only-begotten 
Son, Christ our Lord. Consequently a spirit of childlike love 
and simplicity characterised the piety of both great and small, 
from Doctors of the Church like 8. Thomas Aquinas, S. Albert 
the Great, and the other theologians to whom heaven was al- 
ways ‘patria’ ‘‘our father’s country’’, down to ‘‘a simple crea- 
ture who could no letter’’, such as Mother Julian. But once 
man had fixed his eyes not on God but on himself, then he 
tended to regard his Maker not as the Father but as the Creator, 
the Lawgiver, the Master, the just, avenging Judge sternly de- 
manding an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; the God of 
Sinai rather than of the Gospel. And so the spirit of Childhood 
disappeared) before the Fear of the Lord. Not that this had 
been lacking in the Middle Ages, but theirs was a reverent dread 
“that maketh us hastily flee from all that is not good, and fall 





(1) Generally speaking. There were, of course, exceptions, a notable one be- 
ing the Sulpician school of spirituality, from which Pére Joret gives some 
interesting quotations in ‘‘L’Enfance Spirituelle’’, (Editions du Cerf, 
1930). 
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into our Lord’s breast, as the Child into the Mother’s bosom, 
with all our intent and with all our might, knowing our feeble- 
ness and our great need, knowing his everlasting goodness and 
his blissful love, only seeking to him for salvation, cleaving to 
him with sure trust; the dread that bringeth us into this working 
is kind, gracious, good and true. And all that is contrary to 
this is either wrong or it is mingled with wrong”’ (ch 74). 

Another characteristic of mediaeval spirituality was its de- 
pendence on the divine action ‘‘There is no Doer but He’’ says 
Mother Julian. ‘“‘Ipse est actor’ vitae vestrae’’ declares S. 
Thomas®), The soul had only to ‘‘seek, suffer and trust’’, and 
Gold would do the rest. The doctrine of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost as expounded by 8S. Thomas, and the devotion to the Holy 
Spirit which was so strong during this period, were the natural 
outcome of such an outlook; and in return the Spirit testified to 
their spirit that they were the sons of God, for such indeed are 
those who are led by the Spirit. But when man became self- 
centred and self-reliant, so that even in spiritual things it be- 
came more a matter for God to aid man’s efforts, than for man 
to co-operate with God’s activity, then the Holy Spirit came to 
be ‘‘the forgotten Paraclete’’, and so quite naturally ceased to 
give testimony of the adoption of sons. Finally the mediaeval 
frame of mind was essentially objective and unselfconscious, 
which is typically childlike, while the post-Reformation spirit 
is subjective and self-conscious which is normally most un- 
childlike. Thus, the rediscovery and re-popularising of the way 
of Spiritual Childhood by S. Therese, may justifiably be re- 
garded as a part of that return to the spirit and practice of the 
Middle Ages of which the contemporary return to 8. Thomas is 
another symptom, and from which the spiritual life of Catholics 
in our day has benefitted so much. 

Mother Julian deals with the subject of spiritual childhood in 
her usual brief but comprehensive fashion. 

‘“‘IT understood none higher stature in this life than childhood, 
in feebleness and failing of might and of wit, until such time as 
(oh =_—" Mother hath brought us up to our Father’s bliss’’. 

ch. 63). 

‘*Mildness and meekness’’ which are the mediaeval terms for 
meekness and humility; mistrust of self, and complete trust in 
the Mother’s love and reliance on her for all and in spite of all, 
and a fraternal love which embraces all men; these traits are 
writ large on every page of Mother Julian’s revelations, showing 
clearly that the spirit which she is describing is one which she 
had already made her own. They prove, too, if proof be needed, 
that there is nothing soft or sentimental or weak or childish in 


(2) In Coloss III.4. 
(® ef. Mother Julian, ch 10. 
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the way of spiritual childhood, which consists essentially in a 
great purity consequent upon that detachment from things of 
earth which characterises a child, and a loving attachment to 
God coupled with complete abandonment to his love, his power, 
his will—the ego nothing, he all in all. ‘‘Father into thy hands 
I commend my spirit’’—there we have the consummation of the 
way of spiritual childhood. For, as 8. Thomas says—‘‘ Adoptive 
sonship is a certain likeness of eternal sonship; just as all that 
takes place in time, has a certain likeness of what has been from 
eternity’’ (III, 23, a2 ad3). Our relations with our heavenly 
Father are a sharing in those of his only-begotten Son. God is 
our Father in the supernatural order only because the human 
birth of the Eternal Son has made possible our spiritual rebirth 
by water and the Holy Spirit, and our approach to the Father 
by and with and in him who is the ‘‘First born of many breth- 
ren’. ‘“‘Let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus’’, 
says S. Paul, and the outstanding characteristic of that Mind 
was love for the Eternal Father. This perhaps reveals the secret 
of Mother Julian’s conception of the Motherhood of God; we are 
adopted children of a Father who is also Mother. 








MADAME ACARIE (II) 
By 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD. 


In a sketch of this nature much must be passed over. Pierre 
Acarie’s banishment from Paris, the extreme want to which his 
family was reduced, and the valiant and continued efforts— 
finally successful—made by his wife for the complete restoration 
of the family fortunes and the return of her husband, can be but 
mentioned. Gladly she endured poverty, many insults, and 
much suffering, so that she might redeem her husband’s good 
name and property. Yet from the time of Pierre’s return his 
temper seems to have become sharper. It has been pointed out 
by some biographers that this change occurred in Pierre Acarie 
in direct proportion to his wife’s increase in holiness. Without 
going so far it may be said, perhaps, that Pierre’s increasing ill- 
humour, caused to a certain extent, no doubt, by his many re- 
verses, the triumph of all that he abhorred, and the upset of his 
dearest political plans, was used by God in the sanctification of 
his wife. 

Women who sanctify themselves in marriage, as Barbe Acarie 
did, give to those they love a love which is extremely pure for 
it is deprived of all element of self. They love, perhaps, no 
more than other wives, but surely they love better. For, to be 
able to live ‘‘in one flesh’’, without that life becoming a verit- 
able prison for the soul requires harmony of spirit. And such 
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harmony is not attained without sacrifice. Barbe loved her hus- 


band, and the pursuit of perfection in no wise decreased her love. . 


On the contrary. 

‘She felt very strongly the banishment of my father on ac- 
count of the League’ was the testimony of Barbe’s eldest daugh- 
ter at the process of beatification. When Pierre was allowed to 
reside at Luzarches, seven leagues from Paris, Barbe went often 
to visit him. On one occasion in getting down from the coach 
she broke her thigh. It made little difference. For, apart from 
the enforced lying up, she continued her many efforts on her 
husband’s behalf, and found time to put to rights and in great 
part re-furnish with her needle, the sacristy of the neighbouring 
Capuchin church. 

From 1596 onwards, little by little, things were better for the 
exiles. But twice after that first accident Barbe fell and broke 
her thigh again. From the time of the last fracture, writes Dom 
Sans, General of the Feuillants, ‘elle ne cogneut plus son mari’. 
Such a physical privation, it is necessary to point out, says Pére 
Bruno, was added to the terrible series of trials undergone by 
Barbe Acarie, those trials described by St. Teresa so vividly in 
the sixth Mansion. In a letter written at this time to Dom 
Beaucousin, Vicar of the Paris Charterhouse, Barbe speaks of 
the interior trials and sufferings of her soul; she felt, she says, as 
if God had completely abandoned her. Only thus was she pre- 
pared for the work she had yet to do. 

On St. Matthew’s day, 1604, a curious cortége could be seen 
trundling along the plain known as Les Landes in the south of 
France. Two Carmelite friars and some French priests on 
horse-back acted as escort to a couple of cumbrous coaches filled 
with Spanish nuns and some French ladies of position. More 
curious still the Spanish nuns were leaning out of the windows 
holding out their rosaries and crucifixes. For they had _ been 
told of the fierceness of the heretics against all Catholics, of the 
persecution in England, and the religious wars of France; thus, 
they hoped, they courted martyrdom. These daughters of St. 
Teresa followed their holy mother’s example: as Crashaw sings 
of her 

Since tis not to be had at home 
She'll travel for a martyrdome, 
No home for her confesses she, 
But where she may a martyr be. 

The dangers of the journey and its hasards had already made 
the Carmelite provincial of Castille exclaim that the nuns had 
been brought away to be killed, not to make a foundation. The 
French ecclesiastics included M. de Bérulle, the future Cardinal 
and founder of the French Oratory. The Carmelite nuns had 
at their head the venerable Anne of Jesus, who had been clothed 
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by St Teresa, and blessed Anne of St Bartholomew in whose 
arms she had died. 

The events leading up to this Carmelite invasion of France 
in the autumn of 1604 have their genesis partly in the devotion 
of a nobleman of Rouen, Jean de Quintadoine, for all connected 
with the Carmelite Order, and partly in the work of Madame 
Acarie. It is her part that concerns us here. 

Now Jean de Quintadoine had translated the works of St 
Teresa and they were published in 1601. Somewhat unwillingly 
Madame Acarie had been persuaded to read them or, as some 
authorities insist, the life of the Saint by Ribera (it is not im- 
possible that she read both). Whether it was the works or the 
life that she read, Madame Acarie had a vision of St Teresa in 
which the saint admonished her to introduce the Carmelites into 
France. She laid the matter before Dom Beaucousin her con- 
fessor who called together a meeting of theologians to decide 
what was to be done: Duval, Gallemant, de Quintadoine and 
de Bérulle were there. On account of the great difficulties of 
such an undertaking it was decided to do nothing. 

Seven months went by. But it was unlike St Teresa to let 
matters rest in so unsatisfactory a state. She appeared to 
Madame Acarie again and once more urged upon her the estab- 
lishment of the Discalced nuns in France. She who had writ- 
ten of the grief and bitterness the miseries of France had caused 
her when on earth (Way of Perfection, 1, 2) did not forget that 
country when she was in heaven. 

As a result of this second vision a further conference was called 
at the Charterhouse. St Francis de Sales is added to the num- 
ber of the counsellors and Madame Acarie makes a speech to the 
assembled theologians. It is decided to make a foundation, and 
St Francis de Sales wrote to the Pope asking for a Brief author- 
izing Spanish nuns to come to France. 

The first convent was founded at Paris on the site of an old 
Benedictine Priory known as Notre Dame des Champs, in the 


' Faubourg St Jacques. Here, according to legend, St Denis first 


preached to the Parisians, and in the church was venerated an 
ancient picture of our Lady attributed to St Luke. Soon, many 
convents sprang from this first foundation—Amiens, Pontoise, 
Dijon, Rouen and Tours. In just over sixty years some sixty 
convents were founded. 

The care that was taken to obtain nuns from Spain, nuns 
moreover who had been especially near to St Teresa, proves the 
desire of the founders for the pure Teresian tradition. That ade- 
quate measures were not taken to safeguard this tradition in 
later years lessens in no whit the merit of the work of Madame 
Acarie. Nor, if in later years the Carmel of France became less 
Teresian and more and more Berullian, should the initia] ~work 
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ot Madame Acarie on that account be minimized. For so much 
of the beginnings came from her: not only the choosing of the 
site, and a great part of its purchase money but even the train- 
ing of the first postulants, and their selection from the hosts of 
young and older women who applied for admission. Others who 
came after her must be held responsible for the partial undoing 
of her work. While she lived she was ever faithful to the spirit 
of St Teresa. On one occasion, when she had been professed as 
a laysister in the Carmel she had founded .she yet withstood to 
the face Cardinal de Bérulle, her ecclesiastical superior, in the 
matter of an innovation, an addition to the Constitutions, to 
such effect that the innovation was withdrawn. 

All Madame Aearie’s work at this time was not entirely con- 
cerned with the Carmelites, though it formed the greater part of 
her exterior activities. She helped with the reformation of 
many abbeys, and had a part in the establishment of the Oratory 
and of the Ursulines in France. 

Nor did all this work in. any way upset her life as a wife and a 
mother, nor yet her life of prayer. Often must she do herself 
violence lest she fall into ecstasy. And what of her husband at 
this time? Dom Sans again gives testimony: ‘She had so great 
a submission to him that when she went to Communion she 
went always first to ask his permission to absent herself’. Once, 
coming back from the Faubourg St Jacques, she hurried home 
on foot because her carriage had broken down. It was a long 
way, and more unusual for great ladies to hurry about the streets 
than it is now. ‘As she was of a gay disposition (Pierre Acarie) 
used to say that as his wife must become a saint it was his busi- 
ness to mortify her to help her on her way, and that in’ so doing 
he did his duty’. Madame de Breauté speaks in much the same 
way: ‘I am witness’, she says, ‘of the great care she always had 
of him and more especially when he was ill . . . she would leave 
this care to no one else on any consideration’. 

Monsieur de Marillac relates how on one occasion Pierre Acarie 
tried to get a religious, a famous preacher, to talk to his wife 
and make her give up some of her good works. 

When the monk had questioned her he came to quite another 
conclusion for he told her that her deference to her husband was 
excessive, and commanded her strongly to be restrained in this 
matter; and more. For a whole month she was to act extremely 
coldly towards her husband. Whatever we may think of this ad- 
vice, it is Madame Acarie’s re-action to it that is of interest. ‘It 
was pitiful to see this holy woman,’ continues de Marillac, ‘in 
so sorry a state: for the great and singular love she had for her 
husband made her do all those little things for him that she was 
accustomed to do, without thinking.’ That month was a sore 
trial to her. 
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Pierre Acarie died in 1613. When all her children were 
settled—her three daughters became Carmelites; Nicholas mar- 
ried, Pierre was ordained priest and finished up as vicar general 
of Rouen, Jean was a soldier, and married in Germany—arid her 
affairs in order, Madame Acarie became a lay sister not in the 
important Carmel of Paris but in the comparatively unknown 
one at Amiens. She was clothed there by André Duval on Low 
Sunday 1613, taking the name of Mary of the Incarnation, be- 
ing then forty-eight years old. From that date until her death 
in 1618 she was occupied with the humble duties of the house, 
either at Amiens or Pontoise, where she was sent two years after- 
wards. Her lot henceforward was a humble one: to pick and 
wash the vegetables of the community’s scanty diet, to clean 
the lamps and sweep the passages, such was the greater part of 
her life as « Carmelite lay-sister. 

As a religious her concern for her children, especially for her 
sons in the world, did not cease. In the few letters we have 
she is continually urging the necessity of prayer on their behalf. 

After edifying all by her holy life she died at the Carmel of 
Pontoise on April 18, 1618. It is as blessed Mary of the Incar- 
nation that she is honoured in the prayers of the Church, but it 
is as Madame Acarie that she remains in many hearts in France 
to-day as a patron of marriage sanctified. 





Marie de Tudert, Madame Acarie’s near relative and friend, 
says of the Acarie marriage that it could be proposed as a very 
model of conjugal perfection. St Teresa, in a well-known pas- 
sage in the Interior Castle writes: ‘Though but a homely com- 
parison yet I can find nothing better to express my meaning 
than the sacrament of matrimony, although the two things are 
very different. In divine union everything is spiritual and far 
removed from anything corporal, all the joys our Lord gives, and 
the mutual delight felt in it being celestial are very unlike human 
marriage, which it excels a thousand times. Here all is love 
united to love; its operations are more pure, refined and sweet 
than can be described, though Our Lord knows how to make the 
soul sensible of them’. There is, of course, a great gulf be- 
tween the life of grace and the life of nature, though this last is 
yet transformed and raised up by grace. But the comparison 
from the Canticles is used times without number by the mystics. 
They use it because marriage, in St Paul’s words, is a great 
mystery . . . there also is love united to love. 











(1) Interior Castle. Stanbrook edition. Chap. iv, page 123. The following 
comment is from Pére Bruno, op. cit. p. 122. 





THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 
ON READING THE MYSTICS 
By 
ConraD PEpLER, O.P. 


The Early English Text Society have presented the public with 
a critical edition of the original text of The Cloud of Unknowing 
and The Epistle of Privy Counsel.) The work is that of Dr 
Phyllis Hodgson. Dr. Hodgson has done her work thoroughly 
with a description and discussion of the MSS, an _ elaborate 
analysis of the language, all in the best traditions of the Society. 
To this she has added a discussion of the subject-matter, the 
sources and the author of these two mystical writings, which are 
the most important in the English language. There is little 
fresh light to be thrown on the authorship, which remains as un- 
known as before in spite of much research. But Dr. Hodgson 
has been more rewarded in her exploration of the sources, for 
she has established in particular the direct influence of the trea- 
tise De Adhaerendo Deo, upon The Cloud and The Epistle of 
Privy Counsel. This work was formerly attributed simply to S. 
Albert the Great, but is now regarded as having been amplified by 
a Benedictine at a later date; it teaches the same doctrine as The 
Cloud in very much the same style—a guarantee, if one were 
needed, that the English work is no esoteric, over-spiritualised 
attempt to short-cut the way of Christ which is the way of the 
Church. Then there are the direct borrowings from Richard of 
S. Victor’s Benjamin Major which shows how the author of The 
Cloud swam in the full stream of mystical doctrine, beginning 
with the Pseudo-Aropagite whom he specifically acknowledges 
as his master, and proceeding through the Victorines to the 
great movement of the 14th century. 

This is very valuable work and it is important that the remain- 
ing English Mystics be treated in like manner. In order to 
understand the exact nuance of some of the more abstruse state- 
ments we need the originals, though in this case Dom Justin 
McCann’s modernised edition meets all the practical needs of 
the ‘“‘spiritual reader’’. We need the critical edition and the 
historical background in order to avoid many fantastic inter- 
pretations, for only thus can we realise that the works were writ- 
ten for fourteenth rather than twentieth century readers. But 
this ‘‘material’’ preparation for reading the mystics will not 
necessarily take us beyond the history schools, and it is a strange 
fact that many people are only acquainted with the 14th century 
English Mystics as middle English texts set for historical study— 
for such study an edition of this nature provides everything to 
(1) The Cloud of Unknowing and The Book of Privy Counselling, edited from 


the Manuscripts with Introduction, Notes and Glossary by Phyllis Hodg- 
son, M.A., B.Litt., D. Phil. (Oxford University Press for E.E.T.S.; 35s.). 
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be desired. If, however, we approach Dante or Shakespeare 
with the critical apparatus for establishing the exact text and 
historical context, it is likely that the poetry of the words disap- 
pears behind their ‘‘literal meaning’. For many The Cloud and 
The Epistle can be merely interesting documents of a past age 
with no significance except as witnesses of the Faith and Cus- 
toms of the Middle Ages. Alone such a study is esoteric, for the 
historical connoisseurs rather than for the seekers of the way, 
the truth and the life. But for these latter historical accuracy 
can and should provide a solid groundwork to their reading, en- 
abling them to build higher and more securely on the heights of 
the spiritual life, for it establishes them more thoroughly in 
tradition. 

We should, however, approach the study of Mysticism, and in 
particular of The Cloud of Unknowing, with extreme caution, 
with humility, and with a desire to savour the things of the 
spirit. With caution, because the author of The Cloud himself 
insists that what he is saying is not intended for all but only for 
those who are very specially called to a high life of contempla- 
tion. We cannot therefore pick up a work on the Mystical 
States of Prayer such as The Cloud in the way we pick up 8S. 
Thomas’s treatises on Religion in the Summa. This latter is 
minced and mashed and sorted out for the benefit of the ‘novice’ 
so that the least may begin to understand. But the spiritual 
preparation for reading Mystical Treatises is far more exacting, 
and it limits considerably the possible number of readers. There 
are many who read the treatises with thoughts which have not 
been attuned to the realities of divine life as experienced in 
prayer. The most accomplished readers may miss the point; it 
would seem that even Miss Hodgson has not understood all the 
doctrine of The Cloud, or uses language liable to confuse. 

It is, for instance, misleading to speak of the awareness of God 
in mystical knowledge as “‘subjective’’. Miss Hodgson writes: 
“Perfect oneness with God, which is the aim of the contempla- 
tive, is to know God, not objectively as a being to be analysed 
and understood in all His parts, but subjectively, as a divine 
force working in and through the soul, the soul moving only in 
God’’. (p. lii). What she means is true enough, but the term 
‘“‘subjective’’ is misplaced and dangerous in these days of sub- 
jective religion based on religious experience, divorced from the 
dogmatic laws of absolute truth. The distinction lies between 
two types of objective knowledge. The knowledge proceeding 
from a love of the object, rather than from an analysis of it, pos- 
sesses almost more objectivity than the analytic, scientific know- 
ledge; for the will goes out to the object and is possessed by it; 
self is forgotten and the being of the beloved object is measured 
by itself, by its own standards. The quasi-instinctive knowledge 
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of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost is more objective than the 
rationalised judgment of the Schoolman who tends to measure 
the object he knows by the standards of his own mind and 
capacities. The gifts of knowledge and wisdom share in the 
supreme certainty of the Faith upon which they are based; and 
those who enjoy them are given a surety of judgment upon divine 
things quite beyond the reach of human powers. Walter Hilton 
shows this God-given conviction at work in the understanding of 
the Scriptures which remain a closed book until the light of the 
gifts begins to shine on the pages of the Bible. 

The true idea of objectivity is of the utmost importance in the 
modern reader’s approach to the English Mystics and in par- 
ticular to The Cloud. For what the modern reader requires more 
than anything else in the intellectual sphere is a standard of 
judgment outside himself. In general he refuses authority in 
intellectual matters, and having refused authority he is not in a 
position to be moved thus by the intellectual gifts, which are the 
perfection of knowledge by authority where the standard has 
grown to be internal as well as external. Without this objective 
preparation of mind it is impossible to understand the mystical 
writers who use such subjective terms precisely because they 
write for those who have begun to identify their own judgments 
with the external norms laid down from the beginning by author- 
ity. The inner awareness of the naked being of God of which 
The Cloud speaks is an experience founded upon the conviction 
of God’s presence in the soul given by faith (not by philosophy). 
This awareness therefore shares in the objectivity of the first 
submissive act of the intellect and will before the revelation of 
the First Truth. 

In this introduction the summary of The Cloud has an activist 
air which is foreign to the passive form of prayer insisted on by 
the unknown author. It can hardly be that Miss Hodgson mis- 
understood the word ‘work’ so often used in a passive sense— 
‘*For whi that is the werk of only God, specyaly wrought in what 
soule that hym likith ...’’ Yet she emphasises the active work 
of ‘‘simplifying the consciousness by excluding from it all crea- 
tures’’ (p. liii), which is the preparatory ‘‘work’’ not regarded 
by the author as essential in the act of prayer he describes. 

To interpret The Cloud in this almost exclusively ascetic way 
leads to the conclusion that it describes the Purgative and 
Illuminative ways alone. If this were true it is not likely that 
the author would have been so insistent that no one should read 
it but he only who wished to be a perfect follower of Christ ‘‘in 
the souereinnest pointe of contemplatife leuing’’. If it dealt 
with the first stage of the Scale of perfection in the Purgative 
way it would be open to any really serious contemplative to read 
it. But, as we have said, the author intends his work for the 
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very few who feel called to the highest states of union. It is 
diticult indeed to imagine a higher state of prayer in this life 
than the passive one here described, devoid of concrete thoughts 
of any creature and even of any divine property, but occupied 
alone with the ‘nakid beyng’ of God. . The Illuminative way is 
generally supposed to be specially occupied with the central 
mysteries of our Lord’s life (cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, The Three 
Ways of the Spiritual Life, p. 78 sq). Certainly this ‘‘way’’ is 
characterised by simple and infused contemplation devoid of 
sensible consolation; but it remains centred in the manhood of 
Christ. The Cloud would have the soul, at least .for a time, 
leave all contemplation of the Passion and even the humanity of 
Christ to concentrate on the single word GOD. Thus Mary Mag- 
dalen, though appreciating our Lord’s manhood, was rather oc- 
cupied by the ‘souereynest wisdom of his Godheed lappid in the 
derk wonder of his Manheed’ (c 17). 

S. John of the Cross describes the first heights of the life of 
grace as one of betrothal in which there is ‘‘a consent by agree- 
ment and a unity of will between the two parties’’, but he dis- 
tinguishes this sharply from the final transforming union of 
marriage (Living Flame, 2nd redaction, iii 24 sq). This com- 
pares remarkably with The Cloud’s distinction between the 
travail of man disposing his will for union and the stirring of 
love which is God’s work; the first is hard and straight in the 
beginning but may be made full restful and full light (c. 26). 
Though the author of The Cloud places both the simple will and 
the transforming union in the same state of the soul he does in 
fact make a distinction between the two when he describes the 
heights of this prayer—‘‘to be knit to God in spirite and in one- 
heed of love and acordaunce of wiie’’ (c. 8). The state described 
in The Cloud approximates closely to 8. John of the Cross’s des- 
cription of the life of union with its ‘‘touch of the Divinity in 
the Soul, without any form or figure whether’ intellectual or 
imaginary’? (Living Flame, 2nd redaction ii, 8). Again a little 
later in the same book 8. John describes this substantial touch 
by which the Word touches the soul in the final state of union; 
“it is a touch of the Substance of God in the substance of the 
soul . . . in this way the soul in such a state tastes of the things 
of God, and there are communicated to it fortitude, wisdom, love, 
beauty, grace and goodness; for as God is all these things, the 
soul tastes them in one single touch of God, and thus the soul 
has fruition of him according to its faculties and its substance”’ 
(Living Flame, ii, 19.22). It may safely be asserted that the 
‘stirring’ or ‘feeling’ of God’s naked being which lies at the 
centre of the type of prayer described in The Cloud, belongs to 
this category of substantial touch. This fact should be always 
born in mind in considering the English Mystics since the word 
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‘‘feeling’’ had a far wider connotation then; it does sot neces- 
sarily include any sensible emotion, but may be translated 
simply by ‘awareness’ in the most general sense. This deep 
awareness, proper to the highest forms of prayer, is a substantial 
touch beyond expression and statement, of its nature ineffable. 
When we are presented with such excellent editions of the 
English Mystics as is given us in this edition of The Cloud, we 
seem to hear the call very clearly TOLLE, LEGE. We should 
certainly seize upon these sources of our traditional spirituality. 
But we must not mistake the word TOLLE. It is not a com- 
mand to perform a merely physical act of acquiring the true 
texts of the masters of the spiritual life, of taking hold of the 
book thus presented by the blessed enterprise of editors, societies 
and. publishers, of opening the book at page one. To take the 
book means far more than that. We cannot take the book in 
the true sense of the word without these preparations. To take 
up books such as The Cloud, we must have the arms of the ob- 
jective knowledge of the faith and the hands of a spiritual life 
skilled in the ways of prayer. These arms can stretch out to 
the naked being of God hid within the soul, these hands can 
deftly disentangle the skein of the normal way to sanctity. And 
having taken the books with these hands and these arms we can 
read the words of this middle English writer who makes it clear 
in the first chapter that he is writing only for those whose minds 
are attuned to the truths he desires to set forth; 
‘‘Fleshly janglers, open praisers and blamers of them-self or 
of any other, tiding tellers, rouners and tutilers of tales, and 
all manner of pinchers; kept I never that they saw this book. 
For myn entent was never to write soche thing unto them; 
and therefore I wolde that thei medel not therwith, neither 
thei ne any of thees corious lettred or lewed men’’. 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
By 
Luis or Granapa, O.P. 
(Translated by a nun of Stanbrook). 
CHAPTER VI (cont.) 
a 


Three reasons for the intensity of the sufferings of Christ our 
Lord. 

I said that the reason why the Saviour redeemed us with such 
intense suffering was that inestimable and priceless fruit that 
would result to us from this special remedy. I will speak of this 
later on. At present let us dwell upon three of the chief ones. 
To understand the first it should be understood, as Saint Maxi- 
mus says, that the Christian life, if led conformably with the 
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laws of the Gospel, is a perpetual cross. Our Saviour himself 
declared this, as Saint Mark tells us: ‘‘If any man will follow 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me’’. 
(St. Mark VIII, 34). 

The Saviour here specifies three things, each of them difficult 
enough. For what is more difficult than to deny ourselves, to 
oppose all our disordered desires and self-will, and take up our 
cross; to be ready for anything, to prepare for the trials of a_good 
life, and follow Christ, who in this earthly life walked on no easy 
road of comfort, but on a hard, a humble, and laborious one? 
This being so, the Christian life may rightly be called the way 
of the Cross. 

This is so because the Christian life is virtuous and virtue is 
surrounded by difficulties and trials. For as it is natural to fire 
to hold heat, so virtue is annexed to difficulty and labour, and 
without this we do not practice virtue. Therefore I think, 
though the comparison may be commonplace, that virtue is like 
the chestnuts on the tree, which are full of prickles like a hedge- 
hog and must be removed before eating the fruit. Then let man 
imagine that the virtues are hedgehogs surrounded by prickles, 
the difficulties and troubles that surround them, which he must 
overcome if he wants to embrace and practice the virtues. 

This laborious difficulty springs from man’s bitter enemy, dis- 
ordered self-love, the firstborn of original sin, the first and most 
vehement of all our affections and passions and the root from 
which they all spring. This love is the enemy of all labour and the 
friend of pleasure and enjoyment. The more it inclines us to 
the latter, the farther does it withdraw us from virtue, which 
loves effort and detests pleasure. Therefore let the enemy of 
labour say goodbye to the virtues for they are all its sisters and 
companions. 

To return to our subject. Our Lord sought by means of his 
most sacred Passion to make us good, holy and lovers of virtue 
as he is. He knew that a good Christian life is a ceaseless 
struggle against the tyrant of self-love and the flesh from which 
it originates, which is our worst enemy. Our Saviour saw the 
need of effort on our part to dominate and mortify our body in 
order that the spirit and virtue may reign in us as he desired. 

He therefore chose to offer himself to many kinds of trials, so 
that in his sacred Passion we might find not only impressive ex- 
amples but also strong incentives and motives for suffering for 
our own salvation, seeing how much the Lord of glory endured for 
others. This was one reason for the severity of our Lord’s trials. 
Another reason was Christ’s knowledge that nothing under hea- 
ven so pleased God as our love for him and the trials we under- 
went for this love. For we believe that the end of a Christian 
life is the practice of charity, and its perfection consists in per- 
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fect charity, the highest grade of this virtue being joytul endur- 
ance of suffering for his sake. Then what greater incentives and 
motives could be given us than in this sacred Passion? 

To these reasons was added a third, far the most important of 
all. Our God and Lord, seeing that the devil, the Prince of this 
world, had mastered it and was worshipped nearly everywhere, 
thereby affronting the true God, who determined to eject the 
tyrant though armed and defended by all the might of mankind. 
He intended to do this not by weapons of steel, for it would have 
done him no honour to implant the Faith, as Mahomed, the 
Prince of heretics had established his falsehoods, but by arms 
worthy of a divine Ruler, not wrought in the forges of Milan by 
human artifice, but in the breasts of the holy martyrs by the fire 
of the Holy Ghost. They consisted in indomitable faith, certain 
hope of winning the crown, burning charity, invincible strength, 
unflinching courage, a generous heart and contempt for all 
worldly prosperity and adversity. 

To understand this, we must know that neither the tongues of 
men nor of angels could describe our Lord’s burning thirst for 
the honour and glory of his Eternal Father shown in his bodily 
thirst on the Cross. Nor could these tongues explain what im- 
mensity of glory was rendered by the martyrs to their Creator by 
their terrible torments, which astounded heaven and earth, men, 
angels and devils. But as our Lord so thirsted for the glory of 
his Father and saw how great was the glory rendered to him by 
the faith and life-blood of these devoted, fearless knights, he, 
realizing what strength and encouragement in battle they would 
gain from the example of his Passion, resolved to go forward, 
bearing the banner of the Cross and wearing the royal crown of 
thorns upon his head, his shoulders torn and bleeding from the 
scourging and with wounded hands and feet, that he might 
fortify his followers. 

5. 
Advice for the devout. 

Lest anyone should be astonished at our believing, and con- 
fessing in the Creed that God suffered, died and was buried, let 
him remember that our Lord God, as God, did not suffer, nor 
could he suffer, but he suffered inasmuch as he was true and 
perfect man. He is said to have suffered because he had united 
human nature with himself in one suppositum, which is the 
Divine Person. Also because actions are attributed to the per- 
son who performs them, and in these two natures there was but 
one Person, which is the Divine One. 

Should anyone be scandalized at the ignominy of the Cross 
and Passion, let him remember that our Lord, though perfect 
God is also perfect Man, like all other men; and since man’s 
greatest glory is to give his life for God, as did the martyrs, it 
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would not be right that their Captain and Master, the Saint of 
Saints, should be deprived of it, for he is truly man and could 
glorify God with them as much, and more than they could. And 
as a testimony of this glory he willed that its seals should be 
stamped nowhere except on his sacred feet and hands and side. 

Therefore I advise that when we wish to arouse in our souls 
fervent admiration and love for thig Lord, we should recall to 
mind in each phase of his torments and outrages that he who 
suffers is God, the Lord of heaven and earth. But should the 
devil tempt us by suggesting that it was derogatory for sublime 
Majesty to undergo such things, we should recollect that he was 
true and perfect man, yet the most holy of the human race, and 
it would not be right, as I said, that the Saint of Saints should 
lack the immense glory of suffering for God. 

Therefore Christ willed that his most innocent Mother should 
stand at the foot of the Cross and suffer the greatest sorrow ever 
felt by any merely human creature. For as grief is caused by 
love and her love surpassed all others, so did her sorrow exceed 
all other grief. The four wounds inflicted on her sweetest Son 
were four blows aimed at her soul, and the fifth blow, aimed by 
the lance, was felt by her and not by him. Added to this, each 
stroke of the hammer by the executioners upon the nails that 
held her Son’s hands and feet, stabbed the heart of the Mother, 
hence each blow of the hammer on the nails was one more stab 
that pierced her most tender, loving heart. 

So that devout souls may realize somewhat of her grief, I will 
tell what happened lately in this city. A youth was beheaded 
for a crime and his head was exposed in a public place for an 
example. His mother, beside herself with grief, spoke to it 
with tender lamentations. On returning home, she died of sor- 
row that very day, so vehement is a mother’s love for her son, 
guilty though he may be. Then let the devout soul consider 
how far deeper must have been the most Blessed Virgin’s affec- 
tion for her Son, and such a Son, when she saw him stripped, 
fastened to a Cross with three nails and pierced by a lance, and 
above all, when she held him thus slain in her virginal arms! 
How acute must have been the grief that pierced her, foretold 
so many years ago by the Prophet Simeon! Doubtless, when 
our Lord exclaimed before his Passion, ‘‘My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death’’, he meant that this grief would have killed 
him had he not prevented it, and we may truly say that the 
Virgin would have died of sorrow, had not God hindered it for 
the sake of his Church. 

It should be realised that her devoted Son willed that she 
should endure this anguish, not for her own sins, for she had 
committed none, nor for those of the world for which his Passion 
would suffice, but in order that the most holy of all Saints should 
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not be deprived of their greatest glory—that of enduring severe 
sufferings for God, for the more costly is this action, the higher 
is its merit and the more sublime the virtue and its perfect 
charity. 

(To be continued). 
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Los Santas EvaNnGELIos pE Nuestro SENor JEsucRIsTo. Trans- 
lated into Spanish from the Original Greek by Dr. Juan 
Straubinger. (Ediciones Peuser, Buenos Aires). 

This family sized edition of the Holy Gospels in Spanish was 
produced on the occasion of the Argentinian National Eucharis- 
tic Congress, under the patronage of Cardinal Capello, Arch- 
bishop of Buenos Aires. In his preface the Cardinal rightly re- 
marks that this fine production ‘‘does honour to Argentinian art, 
and is a ray of light in the darkness which materialism has cast 
over humanity.”’ 

Dr. Juan Straubinger’s scholarly translation—direct from the 
original Greek into Spanish—is not the first of its kind. He 
was preceded by La Torre in the Herder Edition, and more re- 
cently by Garcia Hughes. But this new work is claimed as the 
first of its kind to be produced on the American continent, and 
as a distinct advance on the earlier editions. 

The print is both large and beautiful and each page has a full- 
length marginal wood-engraving by Victor L. Rebuffo, the well- 
known Argentinian artist. The general effect of these engrav- 
ings is pleasingly artistic, although some people may find the 
single human figures a shade over-attenuated. There are also 
two attractive, coloured maps. JOHN MoGGRIDGE. 
GIBBETS AND GALLOWS. By George Burns, 8.J. (Burns Oates; 

paper 3/6, cloth 5/-). 

An account of Blessed Edmund Arrowsmith, S.J., written 
with a Lancashire accent—which is to say that this is a sturdy, 
unsentimental piece, with a proper regard for the loyalty of place 
and a way, of life wholly hostile to the new religion and all that 
it meant in destruction of the Faith and the traditions it sancti- 
fied. The names of places—Brindle, Chipping, Crosby, Lydiate; 
of persons—Gerard, Burgess, Hoghton: these are the pointers of 
a story which is as English as the earth that received the martyrs’ 
bones. Father Burns can truly conclude ‘‘Father Arrowsmith 
died, indeed, for the Faith, but the Faith gave England her true 
canons of morality. Indirectly, then, he died for Catholic Eng- 
land and the national traditions of the country as part of a Euro- 
pean Order which commanded from him a singular love and 
veneration’’. 


Blackfriars, July, 1945 (Vol. II. No. 17). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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CLUNIAC SPIRITUALITY. 
By 
Hueu Tarsor, O.Cist. 


Though many writers have studied the Cluniac achievement 
from the ecclesiastical, the economic and even the political point 
of view, none of the standard books on the history of spirituality 
seems concerned to trace the growth of Cluniac spirituality. In- 
deed, it seems taken for granted on all sides that Cluny has no 
spirituaiity worth mentioning. An elaborate ceremonial, a de- 
votion to the splendours of the Liturgy, accompanied by an easy 
asceticism, this is the impression that most people have re- 
ceived of it: an impression based solely on a few isolated facts 
culled from the third century of Cluny’s existence. It may be 
useful, therefore, to outline a few of the principal ideas that 
dominated Cluny’s spirituality during the course of its history 
from its foundation to the time of Peter the Venerable. 


When Berno left the Abbey of Baume in A.D. 910 to accept 
part of the estate of the Duke of Aquitaine for his foundation at 
Cluny, monastic life was at a low ebb. For sixty years the Nor- 
mans ‘had ravaged a country already torn by internecine war. 
Towns and villages had been depopulated, monasteries had been 
sacked and destroyed, and the few refugees who had settled in 
ruinous buildings to restore a semblance of monastic life were 
undistinguished both for religion and discipline. Berno little 
realised the magnitude of his undertaking, for his own ambitions 
were surprisingly modest. He simply aimed at establishing the 
pure Benedictine tradition, and envisaged nothing more exalted 
than the literal fulfilment of the Rule. His last will and testa- 
ment, which is the only literary fragment left to us,- says ex- 
pressly: ‘‘I beg of you to be all of one mind, and to persevere in 
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the manner of life observed in this monastery, preserving the 
same hours of Divine Office, the rule of silence, the quality of 
food and clothing and renunciation of personal property’. No- 
thing is said of the deeper spiritual principles that should animate 
these material practices: and it appears that Cluny in its early 
days was as much attached to purely external forms as were 
later monastic reactionaries. Contemplative ideals and liturgical 
display, usually associated with Cluny, are not mentioned: but 
only a pedestrian piety, within easy grasp of the least sensitive. 


This attitude is even more pronounced under Berno’s succes- 
sor, Odo. His ‘‘Collationes’’, written at the instance of Bishop 
Turpin, give a dark and gloomy picture of the times: a vicious 
laity, a negligent clergy, a decadent monastic body. The refine- 
ments of spirituality would be wasted on such a coarse and brutal 
society, and consequently, Odo’s main preoccupation was _ the 
improvement of moral conditions by the insistence on temper- 
ance and chastity; and the restoration of monastic discipline by 
the enforcement of regular observance. Only a fraction of his 
teaching is addressed exclusively to monks, and this undoubtedly 
accounts for the severe tone, the pessimistic outlook and the low 
spiritual level of his writings. Fasting and watching are his 
mainstay, reinforced by the virtues of humility and obedience. 
Charity is considered not as the bond of perfection, but as a make- 
shift for those who are too weak to practise heroic virtue: indeed, 
its chief function is to wash away sin, being equivalent to alms- 
giving. Scripture content is reducible to lamentationes, et car- 
men et vae, that is, to sorrow for sin, to the joys of heaven and 
the pain of damnation. For Odo, the writings of Saint 
Gregory yield up little beyond moral disquisitions. He leaves 
no traces of having assimilated the rich vein of doctrine on 
prayer, contemplation and union. He shows however, a keen 
psychological insight and a robust common sense that is refresh- 
ing. With elaborate ecclesiastical functions he was completely 
out of sympathy: he condemned precious vestments and jewelled 
chalices as ‘‘foolish devotion’ and wished to see Christ’s dis- 
ciples stripped naked like their Master on the Cross. He had 
three devotions, to Mary Magdalen, to Martin of Tours and to 
the Blessed Eucharist, which admirably sum up his spirituality: 
Mary, the sinner, is his model of repentance: Martin, the monk, 
is his model of discipline: the Blessed Eucharist is his source of 
spiritual renewal. 

Passing over Saint Aymard, who has left no writings, we come 
to Saint Majolus, whose spirit emerges from biographies. The 
rugged ideas of Odo are softened down, the. atmosphere _ grows 
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warmer, and there is a marked absence of emphasis on corporal 
austerity. Charity towards God and the brethren holds pride of 
place, and a desire for prayer and divine contemplation is fos- 
tered both in himself and others. It is not the lamentations of 
Jeremias which are now studied, but apparently, to judge by the 
‘‘Planctus’’ of Jotsald, the Canticle of Canticles, and instead of 
the moral lessons of Saint Gregory, we find Majolus reading with 
avidity and absorption the writings of the Pseudo-Denys, which 
are essentially contemplative. The person of Christ makes more 
frequent appearance in Cluniac writings of this period, either as 
Head of the Mystical Body or as leader and model, but devotion 
to him is more rational than personal, more intellectual than 
affective. Thus at the end of the tenth century, whilst the 
essential monastic virtues were still fostered at Cluny, a greater 
emphasis was being laid on prayer and the perfection of charity. 

With Odilo, A.D. 994-1048, a further change takes place. The 
early ascetic programme, fasts, vigils and assiduous psalmody, 
still continues, with the unexpected addition of the wearing of 
chains: but the insistence on the moral virtues, humility, silence, 
obedience, is now modified, and they are subordinated to faith, 
hope and charity. Though the conquest of self is important, 
union with God is supreme: and this is achieved by charity, ‘‘the 
root of all good’’. Hence, monastic life is now directed almost 
exclusively to spiritual reading and prayer. An intense cultiva- 
tion of the sacramental life becomes evident (Odilo celebrated 
Mass every day for fifty-six years): and Cluniac spirituality 
centres more round the mysteries of faith. There is a constant 
reversion to the dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the oper- 
ations of the Holy Ghost, the Redemption and the Mystical Body 
of Christ: personal love for Christ becomes more prominent, and 
we can see the gradual unfolding of that devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity which reaches perfection in a later age. The de- 
votional glow is calm and restrained. There is nothing hysterical 
or sentimental about it. Meditation on Christ hinges mostly on 
his birth and infancy, and Odilo anticipates by two centuries 
Saint Ailred’s devotion to ‘“The boy Jesus at the age of twelve’’. 

Our Lady also begins to figure largely in the thoughts of 
Cluniacs at this time: and under the affective piety directed to- 
wards her relationships with the Holy Child, we discern solid 
theological teaching and speculation. When speaking of Her, 
Odilo rises to sublime flights of eloquence, and from time to time 
breaks out into rapturous prayers, reminiscent of Saint Bernard. 
Indeed, one celebrated Bernardine passage on ‘Our Lady Star of 
the Sea’ seems to be lifted bodily from Odilo. 

With Odilo, then, the whole Cluniac spirituality seems moving 
towards a climax. Under Hugh, his successor, the idea that the 
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monastic life finds its perfect fulfilment in contemplation and 
reading, was carried one step further. Already, manual labour 
had been encroached upon and finally supplanted by intellectual 
interests and the demands of the Liturgy; and the liturgy and 
ceremonial had received considerable accretions. Under the 
mistaken impression that psalmody and prayer are coterminous, 
this single element of the Benedictine Rule was exaggerated out 
of due proportion: and this upsetting of the equilibrium of mon- 
astic life was quickly followed by the complete disorganisation of 
the fundamental ascetic programme. The ‘‘intolerable burden 
of liturgical functions’ as the Cluniac Matthew of Albano des- 
cribed it, demanded some compensation: and though monastic 
observance at Cluny was still strict, and the ideals still high, con- 
ditions militated against their long continuance. 


A new idea found currency at Cluny about this time,’ later 
elaborated by Saint Bernard in his treatise ‘“De Gratia et de 
Arbitrio’’. The soul, made to the image and likeness of God, has 
become defaced by sin, and the whole purpose of the spiritual life 
is to renew and to make spotless this divine image. Expressed 
thus nakedly, the idea seems banal: but it was to provide the 
monks of the twelfth century and beyond with a detailed psycho- 
logical basis for their ascetical and mystical teaching. 


Peter the Venerable took up the reins of government when 
Cluny’s reputation had gravely suffered from the excesses of 
Ponce, and when the Cistercians, with their literal interpretation 
of Benedictine disciplinary prescriptions, made the Cluniacs ap- 
pear lax and degenerate. Hence, many, under the influence of 
Saint Bernard’s strictures, associate Cluny at this period of its 
existence with sumptuous banquets and golden goblets winking 
at the brim. True, Cluny had travelled far from the early bleak- 
ness of Berno: but it had gained considerably in breadth of out- 
look and liberty of spirit. Peter was to show by a lifetime of for- 
bearance that charity is definitely the acme of perfection, and 
that, beside it, mere external observance could appear very much 
like puritanical hypocrisy. Circumstances threw him into con- 
flict with the Cistercians, yet on all essentially religious topics, 
even on the comparative disdain for mere intellectual pursuits, 
he was in complete agreement with them. His preference for 
piety before learning is expressed in a letter to Heloise: ‘‘Well 
hast thou changed thy pursuits: and like a wise woman hast 
chosen the Gospel instead of Logic, the Epistles instead of Phy- 
sics, Christ instead of Plato, the Cloister instead of the 
Academy’’. His devotions centred round the same mysteries 
and the same persons: but they were more theological in content, 
and less emotional in expression, than Saint Bernard’s. Peter’s 
writings range over the whole field of spiritual doctrine, from 
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questions of Friendship to the fundamental exercises of the 
eremitical life: and since his correspondents number Popes, 
Archbishops, Kings, nobles and even his own relatives, no par- 
ticular idea can be put forward as expressive of his whole spiritu- 
ality. But if we consider his large-hearted indulgence and sym- 
pathy for every human weakness: his love of peace and truth: 
his mingling of mercy and judgment: his imperturbable good 
humour and majestic bearing in all difficulties: we are brought 
face to face with perfect charity, a virtue he inculcated in and 
out of season. In Peter we see Cluniac spirituality at its highest 
and its best. He embodies both its ascetic and its mystical 
ideals, its strong Benedictine tradition and its devotional de- 
velopments, its religious and its intellectual interests. His solid 
conservative teaching, his wisdom born of experience and tradi- 
tions, his unshakeable confidence in the heritage of the past, all 
this was expressive of Cluny’s spiritual history for the preceding 
three hundred years. The new, slick methods and outlook of 
the twelfth century renascence, though founded on the same 
tradition, were out of sympathy with Cluny; and Peter, sensing 
it, bewailed it, but nevertheless moved steadily forward in a dig- 
nified and measured progress, like a stately ship, breasting all 
controversies and conflicts, and leaving peace in his wake. 


Cluniac spirituality, therefore, had undergone some modifica- 
tion during its three centuries of growth, developing gradually 
from a bare and meticulous observance of ascetical practices, 
through the cultivation of the fundamental monastic virtues, to 
the most sublime conception of the contemplative life. As the 
attachment to formal rules relaxes, pre-occupation with prayer 
and charity takes its place, until, in the latter years of Peter the 
Venerable, these two completely supplant the austere observance 
of the Benedictine Rule. Side by side with this change goes the 
development of devotional life: simple and limited at first, but 
eventually embracing the principal mysteries of the faith, the 
human life of Christ and certain facets of the life of his Mother. 
Affective piety, absent at first, manifests itself clearly under 
Odilo, but with admirable restraint and without the slightest 
trace of sentimentalism. In fact, all the elements of twelfth 
century spirituality, which find their most lyrical expression in 
Saint Bernard, already find a home at Cluny. The Cistercian 
school introduced no novelties, but merely brought to per- 
fection, through the instrumentality of its guiding genius, the 
doctrines and the devotions already adumbrated and established 
by the spirituality of Cluny. There was no meteoric rise in the 
devotion to the Humanity of Christ, no sudden discovery of de- 
votion to Mary, but only a slow growth and a flowering in due 
season. 
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VENERABLE NICHOLAS POSTGATE, MARTYR. 
By 
M.M.M. 


Nicholas Postgate was born in 1596, in the parish of Egton, 
some miles from Whitby, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. In 
a Recusant List of 1604, of Egton, is mentioned the martyr’s 
mother. . . “‘All Recusants (that is, all these who are mentioned 
in this list as given) for eight years past,’’ says the entry. A 
further note adds: “‘Jane Postgate widowe, doth keep in her 
house William Postgate, her father, a Recusant who teacheth 
children’’. Again another note: “Jane Postgate, widowe... 
(and others) have had ‘children baptised privately of late years.”’ 

Probably, then, Nicholas Postgate was one of these children, 
most carefully sealed to God by some zealous priest working 
secretly, since twenty of the sixty Recusants returned on Egton’s 
list had been so named since Lady Day in 1603. This bitter year 
would allow of none but secret work. Perhaps the risks run by 
this and other priests were the seed of the glorious harvest the 
little Nicholas was one day to gather for God. His family name 
is usually said POSKITT or POSKETT, and is not uncommon in 
Yorkshire. His father seems to have been one William Postgate, 
of a Kirkedale House estate, and his mother a Watson. Later, 
Fr. Postgate was to use her maiden name as an alias, stating that 
he was ‘‘of that kindred.’’ No doubt his boyhood was familiar 
with hunted Catholicity, with details of recusancy, and _ that 
staunch Yorkshire resistance to all forms of persecution, which 
helped to breed in him the stuff of which all the Martyrs were 
made. 

In 1621, Nicholas was sent abroad to be educated for the 
priesthood, and was admitted to the English College at Douay; 
then about fifty years established, the cradle of many martyrs. 
He was ordained priest on March 20th, 1628, and sang his first 
Mass on April Ist, a fitting date for him, the lover of daffodils 
and lover of song. At this time he must have been 30 years old, 
or more, and so well able to appreciate his choice of life. On the 
very appropriate Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, in 1630, he was 
sent on the English Mission, and so came back to his native land. 

He first served the Meynell and the Saltmarshe families at 


Kilvington, near Thirsk, and then Lady Dunbar at Burton Con- ° 


stable. She was the daughter-in-law of Sir John Constable, 
whose son Henry was created Viscount Dunbar in 1620." It is 
significant to note in passing that later all these connections 
were proud and glad to own that they had had acquaintance with 
the saintly priest, and even to visit him in prison. They valued 
his life and work, for Thomas Meynell of Kilvington was himself 
a priest, who had been imprisoned both in Hull and in York. 
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Probably it was his son’s wife who went to York Castle, later, to 
visit Father Postgate. 

About 1650 began that strenuous life of intense apostolic zeal 
and utter self-sacrifice that has made his name fragrant with 
love and honour even to this day. The story of it is not com- 
plicated. He chose some cottage on the North Yorkshire moors 
as a centre for his labours, and from it worked all over the sur- 
rounding country. It is nowhere on record that he proselytised 
in the sense of ‘‘making’’ non-Catholics into Catholics, but his 
work in reconciling lapsed Catholics was for those times and 
those districts little short of miraculous. He certainly saved the 
souls of hundreds, perhaps of a thousand people, in his one life- 
time, by his own unaided labours; at what a cost to himself, no 
one but God can ever know. 

Although the people of Egton Bridge naturally claim him for 
their own, his labours were never confined to one spot for long. 
In Whitby and in Pickering, in Ugthorpe and in Sleights, one is 
even to-day shown little sanctuaries where tradition says he 
lived and worked. In particular, the Hermitage, two miles 
from Ugthorpe village and three from Byton Bridge, was once 
his home; near the high road across the broad moor from Guis- 
borough to Whitby. To-day, almost all the families of that 
whole district are Catholic; a tribute to the fruit of the Martyr’s 
work and life. In Fr. Postgate’s day, he certainly lived among 
friends there. A Quarter Sessions List of 1641 mentions ‘‘Wil- 
liam Radcliffe of Ugthorpe, Gent.’’ as a recusant; and this ac- 
counts to us for the loss of Mulgrave Castle to the family of Rad- 
cliffe. Some seven miles from the Hermitage was Danby Castle, 
where lived Thomas Ward, the well-known controversialist, who 
both knew and loved the Martyr. In Ward’s ‘‘Hudibrastic’’ 
verse, called ‘‘England’s Reformation’’ the fourth canto ex- 
plicitly mentions the fact: 


‘‘Nor spared they Father Postket’s blood, 
A reverend priest, devout and good, 
Whose spotless life in length was spun 
To eighty years and three times one. 
Sweet his behaviour, grave his speech, 
He did by good example teach; 

His love right bent, his will resigned, 
Serene his look and calm his mind; 

His sanctity to that degree, 

As angels live, so lived he. 

A thatched cottage was his cell, 

Where this contemplative did dwell; 
Two miles from Mulgrave Castle ’t stood, 
Sheltered by snowdrifts, not by wood; 
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Tho’ there he lived to that great age, 
It was a dismal heritage; 
But God placed the Saint’s abode 
For Blackamoor’s far greater good.’’ 


(This was the name given to that stretch of moor, rather bleak 
and desolate). 

This kind of verse may not reach the level of poetry, but it 
does give us contemporary evidence of just those qualities in the 
Martyr which appealed to his friends and neighbours; and held 
him to their hearts with that fresh and tender devotion that 
makes him real, living and loving, in that whole countryside to- 
day. 

His method of working was simple. A pair of linen sheets 
was hung on a hedge, as if to air, when he was ‘“‘at home’’. 
Other sheets were hung about the nearby farms, when he stayed 
at any one of them; the number indicating the whereabouts of 
his Mass. He loved flowers, and is said to have brought the first 
daffodils to the Moors, planting them with his own hands. 
There was never recorded anything morose or sour about him, 
anything harsh or unsympathetic, anything fretful or weak. His 
great nearness to God, his unfailing severity to himself, his un- 
sparing devotion and labour in the cause of God, all made him 
gentle and winning to those souls for whom to know him was to 
know God, to be healed by him was to learn to love God. 

Fr.. Postgate loved music, too. The hymn sung at all the 
moorside funerals for over two hundred years after his death was 
always called Fr. Postgate’s Hymn. He may have sung it up 
and down those moors. Tradition says that he sang this and 
other hymns which he made, during his imprisonment in York 
Castle. Certain it is that the style of the hymn is in keeping 
with a sweet and simple nature; and that it has always been as- 
sociated with him. 


1. O Gracious God, O Saviour sweet, 
O Jesus, think of me; 
And suffer me to kiss Thy Feet, 
Tho’ late I come to Thee. 


2. Behold, dear Lord, I come to Thee 
With sorrow and with shame, 
For when Thy bitter wounds I see, 
I know I caused the same. 


3. O Sweetest Lord, lend me the wings 
Of faith and perfect love, 
That I may fly from earthy things 
And mount to those above. 
(Eight verses in all). 
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- This life of his, sweetened by simplicity, purified by self- 
sacrifice and shining with the steady flame of love of God, might 
have drawn peacefully to a fitting end, but for the Whig machin- 
ations of Shaftesbury and Buckingham, who raised the no-Popery 
cry again, after so many years, that priests, especially the South 
Wales martyrs, could be arrested and tried on no ruling but that 
of the old statute of 27 Elizabeth! This meant that the sole 
charge against them was that of being priests; and this was ap- 
plied to Father Postgate. 

It is true that his life had been the hunted one common to 
priests of his day; true too that he had sometimes to move from 
place to place because of a lurking spy or possible informer. But 
he lived among friends for the most part, so that nothing less 
than the high fever of spy-hunt set agog by the Titus Oates Plot 
could in the end be responsible for the bitter zeal which pursued 
the innocent old priest of eighty-three and brought him to his 
sufferings and his death. 


On December 8th, 1678, Fr. Postgate was called to Uggle- 
barnby, three miles from Sleights, to baptise a child at the house 
of Matthew Lyth of Redbarns. An exciseman named John 
Reeves ‘‘felt himself obliged’’ to search the house at this oppor- 
tune moment, and Fr. Postgate was taken. Local traditions say 
that the informer was never paid his full blood-money; that he 
drowned himself in the Littlebeck, the stream hard by; that no 
fish are ever caught there, even to this day. Be these things as 
they may, the Martyr was certainly taken. 

He was carried off to Brompton, between Pickering and Scar- 
borough, examined by Sir William Cayley, J.P., on December 
9th. His deposition, as shown in the records of the trial, named 
no one but Mr. Goodrick (often spelt Goodrich) and Mr. Jowsie 
(or Jowsey) two priests who were dead. Otherwise, he stated 
the facts of his life as we know them, accurately, carefully, 
“with the mildness of Christ’. 

From Brompton he was later taken to York, probably via 
Rillington and Malton. Some of his congregation at Redbarns 
had been arrested with him, and were also cast into prison; but 
later, by dint of fines and compromises, most of them were re- 
leased. The Martyr was imprisoned in York Castle, and so 
brought to the bar at the York Assizes. Such a trial could hardly 
be other than public, which for us is fortunate, for we have its 
complete record. He is said to have spoken up bravely in the 
cause of God, and only once to have broken down. This was 
when one of his own flock bore witness against him. There were 
three witnesses who showed him to have been a priest: Elizabeth 
Wood, Elizabeth Baxter, and William Morris. On their evi- 
dence he was found guilty; and on no testimony but theirs and 
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no ‘‘crime’’ other than this, he was sentenced to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered. His first visitor after that sentence was 
the woman whose treachery had so grieved him. He blessed and 
comforted her, forgiving and helping her to go safely to her home 
at once, away from such surroundings. Mrs. Meynell of Kilving- 
ton and Mrs. Charles Fairfax of York also came for his final 
blessing. 

In his last hours, as in the first rapture of his ministry, all his 
thought was for others, not for himself. Even in his last speech 
from the scaffold, his care was on what might help and 
edify his hearers rather than on what might await him in tor- 
ments and death. ‘‘I die’’, said he, ‘‘in the Catholic religion, 
out of which there is no salvation. Mr. Sheriff, you know that I 
die not for the plot, but for my religion. Be pleased, Mr. 
Sheriff, to acquaint His Majesty that I never offended him in 
any way or manner of way. I pray God give him the grace and 
the light of truth. I forgive all who have wronged me and 
brought me to this death, and I desire forgiveness of all people.”’ 

His sentence was carried out as directed. Bishop Challoner 
says that a copper plate thrown into his coffin identifies him as 
“‘that most reverend and pious divine Dr. Nicholas Postgate .. . 
at last advanced to a crown of martyrdom at the City of York on 
7th August, 1679, having been priest 51 years.’’ His body, as 
such, has never been found, although parts of it are revered as 
relics. 


The right hand, not quite whole, is at St. Cuthbert’s, Durham; 
the left hand at Ampleforth, York. The Bar Convent in York 
has a piece of the rope with which he was hanged; while at Down- 
side and at Stonyhurst may be venerated cloths dipped in his 
blood. Locks of his hair are kept at York and Durham also, as 
well as at Egton, and some very precious personal possessions at 
Oscott. His crucifixes and a pyx-box can be seen at St. Hedda’s, 
Egton Bridge; two chalices which he used, at St. Ann’s, Ug- 
thorpe. Whitby holds his rosary, and the present Bishop of 
Middlesbrough has a small book belonging to the Martyr, in which 
his name is written in his own writing. 


In his native parish of Egton, he had a very hallowed retreat, 
in the shape of a secret oratory, in a house still called the Mass- 
house, although the older building has been pulled down and a 
newer house erected in 1928 or 1929. Until the martyr’s death, 
this oratory was probably a centre of devotion, a tiny loft just 
big enough for Host and priest. Then, probably for safety’s 
sake, and as he would have wished, the oratory was sealed up 
and remained hidden until discovered by a servant-girl in 1830. 
When Bishop Penswick came to see the wonder, all was set for 
Mass, though that setting had been done 150 years previously; 
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and the priest who was to have said that Mass must have been 
long in Heaven. Mr. Ward, of Egton, who assisted in the de- 
molition of the old Mass house, has many treasures carved from 
the wooden beams, and a precious stone slab, perhaps that on 
which the altar-stone rested. The altar-stone itself is inlaid in 
the altar of the Lady Chapel at Egton Bridge; the one Fr. Post- 
gate carried about with him is now at Pickering. 

In Whitby, there are still many Catholic families who claim 
to have household furniture used or blessed by the Martyr. No 
natives, Catholic or non-Catholic, fail to show interest at the 
mention of his name. All have some stories woven round him, 
or know some family history which binds them to him. All 
speak of him as ‘‘Father Postgate’’; he might have just left 
them, so vivid is his character and presence in their hearts. 
Some pray for his canonisation, and aver that there ought to 
have been “‘another Rising of the North’’ when he was not beati- 
fied in 1929. Others are quite content that God knows best, 
and think that no publicity or lack of it could take their Martyr 
from them. There is, though, the weighty point that were he 
beatified or later canonised, as we hope, God would not fail to be 
glorified in yet another of his faithful servants; so that it would 
seem best to work and pray for that end. 








THE ACTIVE CATHOLIC. 


By 
MaRIANNE Roots. 


To avoid confusion, I must first make clear that this paper 
does not concern Catholic Action, the need for which is so 
stressed by the Hierarchy. Here we are left in no doubt as to 
What we should do. But I have often wondered when, why and 
how individual Catholics have been most active—what makes the 
difference between a preacher and a contemplative, and in what 
respects they are the same—and this represents the results of 
these wonderings. 

What do we mean by an active Catholic? A complication 
arises at once, because there are obviously two sorts, both equally 
deserving of the name: 

(a) The Catholic who spends his life in purposefully furthering 
Catholicism, usually by the spoken or written word; the mission- 
ary, of whom the great example is St. Paul. Him I will call the 
Professional Catholic, to distinguish him from 

(b) the Living Catholic. He is not a preacher. He may be 
anything from a fisherman to an emperor, but his every thought, 
word and deed is vitally informed by his religion, which is the 
raison d’etre of his life. Of course, these divisions are not 
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mutually exclusive. A good Professional Catholic can be, and 
indeed must be a Living Catholic, and a hitherto silent Living 
Catholic may start professing his faith at any time. Without 
irreverence, one can say that Jesus was a Living Catholic for 
thirty years, and a Professional one for three. 

For the purpose of this paper, the term Active Catholic will 
mean what I have described as the Professional Catholic, as his 
work involves more definite physical action than that of the Liv- 
ing Catholic, whom we will dismiss with the comment that his 
state is that to which everyone without exception should aspire. 
This is easy to say, but very hard to achieve. 

An active Catholic, then, is one who in addition to living a 
Catholic life, is known for his work in furtherance of the Catholic 
cause. We shall be interested in the following facts about him: 


1. His distribution, i.e. what proportion of Catholics is active? 
How does this compare with the distribution of active members 
of other organisations, and why, 

2. What sort of Catholic is active, and again why? 

3. What is the influence of active Catholics in 

(a) a Catholic country, 

(b) a non-Catholic country, 

(c) an anti-Catholic country? 

4.. What is the work of an active Catholic? What are the 
indications for undertaking it? What.is required of those who 
undertake this work? 

My impression is that of all the Catholics in this country, the 
number who are active in the sense we have chosen is fairly 
small, far and away below the equivalent active proportion 
amongst, for example, the Communists, or the Salvation Army. 
Is this state of affairs right? I admit that the organisations 
which I have chosen at random for comparison with the Catholic 
Church may present that comparison unfairly. Thus people do 
not join the Salvation Army unless they want to be actively 
apostolic. But ought not Catholics also all want to be apostolic, 
if they know that they have the one true Faith? One answer to 
this is that perhaps they do not all know it, but I will deal with 
this more fully later; here I will suggest that the low activity- 
rate of English Catholics is due to the Universality of Catho- 
licism, and the Via Media. By the Universality of Catholicism, 
I mean that it is as much a religion for Mary as for Martha, for 
Bernadette as for Major Barbara. If people outside the Church 
feel the urge to be active, they can satiate it by joining an apos- 
tolic sect; if they are of lethargic temperament, they choose 
something quieter; but in the Church there is room for all. This 
sounds as if I attributed all missionary zeal to transient feelings, 
and I hasten to say that I do not; though, subject to correction, 
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I do think that temperament plays a large part in these matters. 

By the Via Media I mean the sane, and, to some, rather 
pedestrian, view which the Church adopts about matters social, 
political and artistic. This makes the Catholic activity rate so 
much lower, for instance, than that of the Communists, because 
it is much easier to be active when you can go to extremes and 
shock people, and be generally ‘‘agin the government’’. In de- 
fence of this statement, I would cite the increased activity of 
Catholics undergoing persecution. 

These reasons sound very mundane and materialistic, and I 
shall explain later why I think that the Active Catholic whom we 
are discussing is a very mundane phenomenon. 

To answer our second question, what sort of Catholic is active, 
and why? All sorts of Catholics are active, but the point I 
should like to emphasize is that a large proportion of them are 
converts. It is even more striking from another aspect; that al- 
most all converts to Catholicism are active. The reason for this 
I suggested above. Cradle Catholics may not realise the value 
of the faith they hold, and certainly few of them realise what it 
is to be without it. The convert, on the other hand, knows this 
only too well, and makes. many efforts to help his less fortunate 
friends into the fold before it is too late. 

Next we must discuss the influence of active Catholics in dif- 
ferent conditions. In an anti-Catholic country they do under- 
ground missionary work at the risk of their lives, and undergo all 
manner of discomforts for its conversion. The conditions here 
are ripe for activity: Catholics are a small, persecuted minority, 
their Faith is held at the highest price, life itself, the turnover 
of personnel is rapid, owing to martyrdom, and their numbers are 
recruited from converts. Their work and its results are wonder- 
ful, and their activity is, in proportion to the severity of the 
anti-Catholic feeling, high. 

In a non-Catholic country the work of active Catholics is 
quite different. Their aim is still the conversion of the land in 
which they live, but they must achieve it, not by heroic sacri- 
fice and death, but by a ceaseless watch and intellectual struggle 
against plausible errors. Their enemies are not the might of 
kings and firing squads, but the polite jeers of a cynical and self- 
satisfied intelligentsia, or the easy-going friendliness of a human- 
itarian philosophy. They have to reclaim souls who are quite 
unaware of their loss, and they have to do it by standing firm 
in the midst of conflicting ideologies, and often by looking ridicu- 
lous—there is none of the glamour of martyrdom for them. 
Such is the lot of active catholics in this country. They are 
not persecuted; they are tolerated, and even liked, and no one 
cares whether they are active or not. Therefore the proportion 
is lower than in an anti-Catholic country. 
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In a Catholic country the work of active Catholics is different 
again. Here it would be absurd if all the population showed 
missionary activity—everyone would get in everyone else’s way. 
For those who are active the work is ceaseless reform—criticism 
of errors, the reclaiming of apostates, research into the Church’s 
knowledge, and explanation of her teaching. But in proportion 
as the country is a good Catholic one, less and less active 
Catholics will be needed. 

And it follows from this that in Heaven there will be no 
active Catholics at all. 1 repeat that the Active Catholic is a 
mundane institution. His existence is a protest against the 
sins and deficiencies of this world. 

But to return to earth, and in particular to this country, the 
active Catholic is still very much in demand. His work is to 
talk, write and do whatever he can to show people the religion 
that is their heritage, and to combat the false, but very plau- 
sible, humanitarian ideology that is becoming rampant amongst 
people who want to do good, but have no God. What, then, 
should we do about it? Should we say, ‘‘England needs Active 
Catholics—we are they’’, and go ahead, and act? I feel that 
this is scarcely the way to go about it, and might lead to serious 
mistakes. Is not some preparation needed for the would-be 
Active Catholic? 

First of all, he must be a Living Catholic. I have said, and 
repeat, that every Catholic should be this, but it is especially 
important for one who wishes to disseminate his Catholicism. 
So the first thing he must do is to examine, and if necessary 
step up his Faith, by means of prayer and the Sacraments, until 
it is in complete accord with his daily life—in theory at least! 
If we succeeded in achieving this ideal in practice, we should 
all be saints. But we might not be Active Catholics—how is 
this state achieved? I believe that it is a step which cannot be 
forced. The activity is a privilege or burden (whichever way 
we look at it) given to us by God—a vocation in fact—and the 
most that we can do is to adopt a policy of humility and ac- 
ceptance of his Will, and, if we wish to be active, hope that he 
will indicate the way. 

This may sound very tame, but the outlook is not hopeless, 
and we can, I think, increase our chances of being chosen for 
Action. God may sometimes appear to us odd in his choice of 
apostles, but in the main he will be likely to select those with 
the best qualifications. So the obvious thing for us to do is to 
find out what those qualifications are, and to equip ourselves 
with them, in as far as it lies in our power to do so. How? 
Well the first, and most immediate qualification is a sound 
knowledge of our Faith, and this may be achieved by Study. 
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The second is a knowledge of the other fellow’s point of view, 
and this can only be obtained by meeting the other fellow on his 
own ground, making friends with him, and getting to know and 
sympathise with him. The third necessity is for good creden- 
tials in the material world—as good as those of the other fellow, 
and better, if, possible, so that he will be prepared to respect our 
views. And these are obtained by hard work at our own re- 
spective jobs. 

These are essential for any group which aims at producing 
potential Active Catholics (and I would stress the word poten- 
tial, subject to God’s decision). Others more exciting, such as 
speaking ability, literary style, specialist knowledge, etc., 
should also be cultivated. The Catholic so equipped (and it 
should not be forgotten that he is already at least attempting 
to be a Living Catholic) should produce very favourable results 
in his immediate surroundings, even if he never makes any far- 
reaching conversions. 








A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
By 
Luis or GraNnapbA, O.P. 
(Translation by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey) 


CHAPTER VII. 


How in the sacred Passion the charity of Christ our Lord 
shines forth with special splendour. 

After the goodness of Christ our Lord, his charity for man- 
kind, which proceeds from his goodness, is seen. This shines 
forth so clearly in the Mysteries of his Incarnation and Passion 
that the Saints, especially Saint Augustine, assign it as their 
cause. (De Cat. Rudib. c.4). For the Saviour came, as he 
said, ‘‘to cast fire on the earth’’, and he knew that the surest 
way to kindle it was to show the depth of his love for us. We 
see this in profane love: those who wish to win it take every 
means of manifesting their affection for théir beloved, as was 
done by our most merciful Redeemer who showed men how 
tenderly he loved them by this deed. This is why the Incar- 
nation is specially attributed to the Holy Ghost, who is essen- 
tially love. In order to treat of this divine love, we must speak 
of its two grades or differences. The Saints declare there are 
two kinds of grace, the one prevenient (antecedent) by which 
our Lord prepares man for the renouncement of sin and for 
justification, the other consequent grace which remains with 
him after justification in order that he may perform good works 
and live as a child of God. Thus we may imagine two loves in 
our Lord, the one prevenient, the other consequent, for though 
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in him there is neither first nor last, past nor future, for all 
things are present to him, yet our minds find this order and 
succession in the nature of things, though it may not exist in 
them. Thus we attribute to him two kinds of love, the one pre- 
venient which he felt for men before the grace of the Redenip- 
tion when he determined, solely by his own bounty to redeem 
them, the other which we may call consequent that he bore for 
them after they had been redeemed, sanctified, and made par- 
ticipants of his Spirit, which is another cause of this love. We 
shall speak further of these two loves, for they are both most 
efficacious in kindling in our hearts love for this Lord to whom 
we were so dear. 

What immense charity and mercy it was of our Lord so to 
love us as to determine to redeem us, contaminated as we were 
by all the vices, is told by the Apostle, ‘‘For scarce a just man 
will one die : yet perhaps for a good man someone would dare 
to die. But God commendeth his charity towards us: because 
when as yet we were sinners, according to the time, Christ died 
for us.’” (Romans V, 7-9). 

Saint Paul enlarges more fully on this supreme benefit, taking 
into account the unworthiness of those on whom it was con- 
ferred. He writes to the Ephesians these divine words; “‘And 
you when you were dead in your offences and sins, wherein in 
time past you walked according to the course of this world, ac- 
cording to the power of the prince of this air, of the spirit that 
now worketh on the children of unbelief; in which also we all 
conversed in time past, in the desires of our flesh, fulfilling the 
will of the flesh and of our thoughts, and were by nature child- 
ren of wrath, even as the rest: but God (who is rich in mercy), 
for his exceeding charity wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us together in Christ (by 
whose grace you are saved), and hath raised us up together, and 
hath made us sit together in the heavenly places through Christ 
Jesus. That he might show in the ages to come the abundant 
riches of his grace, in his bounty towards us in Christ Jesus” 
(Ephes. 1-7). In these words are united in one the three divine 
perfections, mercy, charity and goodness. By these it was de- 
cided in the consistory of the Most Blessed Trinity that this 
supreme benefit should be conferred on those who not only did 
not deserve it, but were utterly undeserving on account of the 
multitude of their sins. 





Blackfriars, August, 1945 (Vol. II. No. 18). Price 6d., if pur 
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FROM ST. AUGUSTINE 
I. 


‘‘Pondus non ad ima tantum est, sed ad locum suum, 

ignis sursum tendit, deorsum lapis. Ponderibus 

suis aguntur, loca sua petunt .... pondus 

meum amor meus; eo feror quocumque feror. 
Confessions XIII—9. 


* * * 


Not only downward drags the weight, 
The Will that holds each thing in thrall; 
Each finds its own determined state, 
The flame must rise, the stone must fall: 
And I where’er I live and move 
Must rise to Thee—my weight is love. 
JOHN SEARLE. 


+ * * 


NOTE.—Did Augustine take his illustration from Aristotle?’ Cf. 
stone which naturally moves downward, could not be trained to move - 
ward even if one tried to accustom it to do so by throwing it up into the 
air ten thousand times; nor can a flame be trained to move downward, nor 
anything else that natural!y acts in one way, be educated to act in an- 
other way. Nich. Ethics Book II. 

Trans. by H. Rackham. 


II. 
““Et in animis hominum tantae latebrae sunt, et 
tanti recessus, ut omnes suspiciosi cum merito 
culpentur, etiam laudari arbitrentur se debere 
quod cauti sunt.”’ Epis. CL1—4. 


* * * 


Deep in the gloomy caverns of the mind, 
“‘Suspicion’’ lives, an evil worm, half blind; 
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Peering at all things, all things half believed, 

Yet praised as ‘‘Prudence’’ by the self-deceived. 
JOHN SEARLE. 


ITI. 


‘‘Fecerunt itaque civitates duas amores duo, 

terrenam scilicet amor sui usque ad contemptum 

Dei; caelestem vero amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui.”’ 
De Civ.Dei. X1V.—28. 


* * * 


Two cities and two loves. 

In Babylon, 
Self-love is Lord, and rules with iron rod, 
No other Power dare speak: 

Not even God. 
But in Jerusalem, 
God’s love is all: no other love is found, 
That flood so deeply flows, 

Self-love is drowned. 
JOHN SEARLE. 
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EDUCATION 
“Growing Up In Christ’ 
By 
M. O'Leary, Pu.D. 
Wuat 1s Epucation? 

St. Paul supplies us with an answer to this ever recurrent 
question with a phrase which gives us at once a definition and a 
goal. ‘To the thinking Catholic the process of growing up can 
never be a haphazard one for it is founded upon settled laws, 
directed by an established method, inspired by an ideal made 
concrete in the person of Christ Himself. 

Now, it is of the very nature of the living being to wish to at- 
tain to maturity and the rational being strives towards that 
maturity not by a blind urge but with philosophic and selective 
apprehension. The social being, ‘‘Man-in-Society’’, sees matur- 
ity not as his own isolated development, but as the widening, 
deepening and raising of the life, both natural and supernatural, 
of the society in which he lives. 

Viewed in this light, the question of education cannot be nar- 
rowed into the confines of the School-system, the examination- 
syllabus, the University programme. It cannot be conceived, 
merely,’as a branch of politics. On the contrary, the term must 
be made to embrace the whole of life and society, with every 
human being as its subject; while for its object we envisaged the 
rational, harmonious use of all created things. The field is vast, 
certainly, and by its demands for comprehensive thinking this 
vastness often frightens away the student. Nevertheless, it is 
only when viewed in its totality that the question of Education 
can be made to yield its full fruit of human interest and creative 
power. 

There would seem to be a special challenge to the Catholic 
undergraduate to enter upon this comprehensive study; for his 
own upbringing in the principles of the Faith will have furnished 
him not only with data for drawing conclusions but with a method 
of analysis and synthesis which will prove of priceless value. 
The young Catholic, consciously or unconsciously imbibes a cer- 
tain amount of philosophic thought. He gets a training in con- 
centration, in orientation of thought and will, in the analysis of 
motives, in self-judgment and self-discipline. The practice of 
liturgical worship and of personal prayer, the self-examination or 
study of a retreat or of a day of recollection, all go to build up a 
theory of life which can be deepened and widened by reflection 
and study. Moreover, the Catholic student is supplied not only 
with philosophic principles but also with accurate terminology 
He inherits from great thinkers in the past a synthesis of learn- 
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ing into which can be fitted all scientific discoveries, all chang- 
ing and shifting elements of social life, without a loss of balance 
or any fear for integrity of thought. Catholic education starts 
with the first question of the Catechism, “‘Who made you?’’ and 
ends nowhere in this life. As has been suggested, it may be 
narrowed down so as to be considered now as a branch of politics, 
now as a guide to conduct, now as a criterion of polite letters, but 
ultimately, it must be referred back to its starting point, the 
development of the human personality in the light of the 
Creator’s will. ‘‘Now this is the Will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion’’—and what is sanctification but to ‘“‘put on Christ’’? To 
be educated for life is, therefore, to “‘grow up in Christ’. 

SHoutp YoutH Have VIEws? 

It is not to be wondered at if certain people contend that the 
only capable exponents of educational theories are the old and 
the wise, men and women who have achieved after much striv- 
ing the philosophic calm of Plato’s ruling class. This seemed to 
be the view of those German Universities which in the days of 
Kant and Hegel attached the duty of a weekly Educational Lec- 
ture to the holder of the Chair of Philosophy. Age, indeed, 
speaks from a vantage point and has its privileges but it can 
never monopolise the right to speak, for it would thus contradict 
one of the deepest laws of life, namely, that living things, as 
they grow, produce life. Again and again it will be seen that it 
is the thinking and, at the same time, acting and developing man 
who, in the very struggle for self-development achieves creative 


work and sets his mark upon society. Indeed the contribution | 


made by mature age, is always more potent when maturity con- 
tinues to be receptive and dynamic to the end. St. Benedict 
knew this, and bade the Abbot call all the brethren to council, 
‘‘because it is often to the younger that the Lord revealeth what 
is best.’’"©) Here is a brief sentence which has made history in 
Europe and which is as fresh and as important to-day as in the 
6th century when it was first written. The younger brethren, 


everywhere, must be called to the Council in ‘‘the School of the 7 
Lord’s service’’. Then the younger brethren must have views 7 


founded on secure principles, sifted and weighed in the light of 
truth. 

Surely it is one of the tragedies of the modern world that the 
young have been so largely defrauded of that understanding of 
educational principles which is one of the major products of 4 
truly Christian education. Not only have they been deprived of 
the inheritance which is theirs by right, but again and again, in 
the name of public-spirit, or patriotism, they have been tricked 
into the too facile acceptance of educative influences, planned for 





(1) Rule of St. Benedict.- Ch. III. 
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them by dominating castes. We know that atheistic com- 
munism, Nazism, Fascism, are built up on the mass influence 
of the young, but do we always realise how many other forces 
there are at work, here in our midst, to prevent the adolescent 
from thinking for himself? How many boys and girls are made 
to accept premises, principles, motives, methods of work, whose 
value they have neither studied nor learned to value, and by that 
acceptance have lost their personality in the unthinking herd? 
This is the real destruction of our civilisation, this is the real 
famine, the emptiness of mind and will. If we Catholics could 
actively work at building up personality and could supply for the 
famine of responsible thought, then we should not only be rais- 
ing a barrier against the forces of disintegration, but we should 
be preparing men and women to take on with more practical 
vigour and concentration the actual relief of physical and spiritual 
misery in our war-torn world to-day. 

Here and now, Catholics are called to think in complete in- 
tegrity deeply and synthetically and where shall we look for 
such thinking but in our Universities? Many are turning to the 
Church at this moment for a lead in adult education. Surely 
this is the first step, namely, to make the growing boy and girl 
conscious of the vast importance of the Christian way of life, to 
make them scrutinise the principles of that life, to stimulate 
them to be critical of methods and ways of training, and above 
all, to be eager to adopt the self-discipline which will help them 
to “‘grow up in Christ’’. 


EDUCATION AND LIFE 


There is an utterance of Balzac which seems peculiarly well 
to suggest that wholeness of outlook so necessary for the study 
of education. To a lady who was questioning him about litera- 
ture the novelist replied: ‘‘La littérature—oh, Madame,— 
celan’ existe pas, la littérature. Il n’y a que la vie dont la 
politique et l'art font partie. Et je suis un homme qui vie. 
C'est tout. A man who lives, that is definition enough not only 
for the artist depicting life in fictional setting, but for the edu- 
cator who teaches a way of living, whose message is both specu- 
lative and practical, embracing every facet of life. 

It has always been the privilege of the Undergraduate to range 
in philosophic discussion from star-dust to the confines of eter- 
nity, to venture out on seas of perilous thinking or to thrust for- 
ward through the flaming ramparts of this world to the life of 
the Spirit. How, we may ask, is the Catholic specially equipped 
for these discussions? Is there any solid foundation for the 
claims made on his behalf? 

Obviously, there are vast differences, even among those who 
have shared the same opportunities, so generalisation in this 
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matter would be absurd. Nevertheless, it can be said briefly 
that any thinking Catholic has a chance of seeing life steadily 
and seeing it whole. He has been taught that all facts and 
principles, all systems and developments, belong to a universe 
harmoniously planned, the cascade of being coming down from 
the Creator, made for the praise of the Creator, to be so appre- 
hended and so used by man. Here at once we have a balance 
of values, whereby even amid the overwhelming physical forces 
around him, man keeps his supremacy and his central place. 
And we have a vast simplification amid the tangled complexities 
of human life. The Catholic has a goal, a measure of values, 
and an ordered scheme of life. Small wonder, then, that he is 
enabled to lead the way in educational theory, not by imposing 
any special syllabus, not by clinging to any set method, but by 
the quiet orientation of all study, be it scientific or literary, his- 
torical or social, to an ideal of Christian living. If this be 
achieved then we shall see an end of that unfortunate division of 
subjects into two categories, “‘religious’’ and ‘‘secular’’, for all 
subjects become, in the best sense, religious, if Christ-centred 
and Christ-directed. The deepening and growing of all know- 
ledge will strengthen rather than weaken faith, and will serve to 
enhance the value of Christian living by issuing into practical re- 
sults. 

This, in the main, is the text of any education, the hold that 
it has upon life, the difference it makes to individuals and to 
Society. It is quite obvious that one cannot here develop the 
many ways in which a truly Christian education will show itself, 
but four main results may here be touched upon. Perhaps it 
will be of a specific interest to link each one with a notable 
Catholic thinker of our day. These four qualities or marks of 
Christian upbringing are, it is suggested, revealed in a certain 
way of thinking, a way of Worship, a way of Manners and a way 
of Art. 

The quality of Catholic thinking, its balance and synthetic 
completeness are admirably suggested by G. K. Chesterton's 
description of the master-mind of St. Thomas Aquinas :— 

‘‘A machine made of all the wheels of all the worlds; re- 
volving like that cosmos of concentric spheres which must 
always be something of a symbol for philosophy; the depth 
of double and triple transparencies more mysterious than 
darkness, the sevenfold, the terrible crystal. In the world 
of that mind there was a wheel of angels, and a wheel of 
planets, and a wheel of plants or of animal!s; but there was 
also a just and intelligible order of all earthly things, a sane 
authority and a self-respecting liberty, and a hundred 
answers to a hundred questions in the complexities of ethics 
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or economics. ’’() 

An ideal not to be attained by all, it may be said; more than 
an ideal the norm of our striving. 

If we would see the effect on life and on conduct of the Catho- 
lic way of worship, the Church’s liturgy, we have but to study 
its many-sided appeal to the whole man to direct his faculties, 
and release emotional and volitional activities in the praise of 
the Creator. Catholic worship, says E. I. Watkin, has :— 

“its centre in the Blessed Sacrament and the Holy Sacri- 
fice, objective realities which do not depend on the subjective 
state of minister and people. It celebrates and mystically 
continues the facts of our Redemption from the Incarnation 
to the Triumph of Christ . . . The Catholic centre is rational 
and the guardian of rationality . . . This rationality is em- 
phasised by the liturgical insistence on light; together with 
life, health, purity, peace, joy, law and liberty . . . the eight 
principal categories of liturgical prayer, categories under 
which the Church represents the Divine Goal of human en- 
deavour’’.() 

These few lines alone present a picture of rational worship, a 
re-living and making one’s own of the Redemptive life of Christ, 
a taking up and consecrating of those basic forces of the soul’s 
well-being, in fine a complete building up or a full development 
of the soul in Christ. Not only must such a worship leave its 
mark upon conduct; it must also show itself outwardly in deeply 
rooted manners, the well-spring of which may best be sought in 
the teaching of our Saviour. “‘By this shall all men know that 
you are my disciples if ye have love for one another.’’ For the 
link which will unite the Christian way of thought and worship 
to the outward demeanour of daily life, we must, in the words 
of Jacques Maritain, look to personal prayer: — 

‘The life of prayer, alone, enables us to unite to a never- 
waning, never-failing, absolute fidelity to truth, a great 
charity—in particular, a great intellectual charitytowards 
our neighbour. The life of prayer, alone, by supernaturally 
rectifying our faculties of desire, enables us to convert the 
truth into practice.’’ 

Lastly, when we remember that the Christian way of thinking 
can never be for long removed from that transcendental plane on 
which flourish the vision and the achievement of all real art, we 
must expect in any Christian Society, the ever-renewed freshness 
of artistic achievement in painting, music, drama or poetry. The 
contribution of Catholic youth is here of priceless value, for it 
should find ever new and ever more appropriate ways of linking 
(2) St. Thomas Aquinas. G. K. Chesterton. 


(3) The Catholic Centre. E. I. Watkin, p.109 et passim. 
(4) Prayer and Intelligence. Jacques Maritain. Sheed & Ward, p. 56. 
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the visible beauty of creation to the invisible loveliness of faith; 
it has a most distinctive and characteristic function of its own, 
to link the particular forms of contemporary civilisation with 
ultimate and universal concepts of truth and beauty. 

The poet’s creative thought when voluntarily submitted to the 
life giving breath of the Holy Spirit of God is, as a recent Catho- 
lic poet tells us, living and active in our midst :— 

‘‘And for all this, nature is never spent, 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things, 

And though the last lights off the black west went 

Oh, morning, as the brown brink eastward, springs— 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings.’’) 


CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 

From the above pages it will be seen that the most vital con- 
tribution which can be made to the cause of Catholic education, 
is necessarily made in the realms of personal thought and achieve- 
ment. The trite saying that it is what a man its which matters 
to society is as true to-day as when first enunciated. If Catholic 
undergraduates went on further than to take a serious interest in 
the Catholic way of life they would exert an influence on the 
studies of their University, on the Press, the cinema, and indeed, 
on the whole trend of Catholic adult education. If every Catho- 
lic student were pre-occupied with finding the Catholic back- 
ground to his own particular subject, if he would study the en- 
veloping action of Catholic thought on law, or medicine, or 
Social theories, his influence would soon be felt among those with 
whom he works and would give real direction to educational 
thought. 

For, we must remember, there can be no movement for adult 
education until there is a noticeable increase in the number of 
adults seeking to deepen and widen their hold upon knowledge 
and culture. While we read of the zeal shown in Denmark and 
Turkey by students of the Fockschule or Halklevi, we must re- 
member that the success of these colleges depends much less 
upon the efficiency of their system than upon the spirit and en- 
thusiasm which have brought them into being. Already, there 
are signs, here in England, of a revival of interest in Catholic 
higher studies, of a desire for centres of Catholic learning where 
all branches of knowledge could be reviewed in the light of 
Catholic philosophy. The Summer School held at Ampleforth 
in 1944, under the aegis of the Newman Association of itself, 
gave abundant evidence of intellectual keenness and a real desire 
for organised Catholic studies. The great meeting which has 
celebrated the entry of John Henry Newman into the Church 





(5) Gerard Manley Hopkins 
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has, fittingly, given a stimulus to the cause of Catholic studies 
of which the great Cardinal is the exponent. The men and 
women who. met at Beaumont College, where for so many years 
the torch of Christian education has been handed on, may well 
have found in the circumstances of time and place an inspiration 
to help on the cause of Catholic Culture. 

Then again the growing interest shown in Study Groups or 
“Study Week Ends’’, the pioneer work of the ‘‘West Country 
Experiment’’, published in pamphlet form two years ago, the 
first essay at establishing a Catholic adult, residential College, 
outlined by Mr. Trevett in the May Number of Blackfriars, 1945, 
and made the subject of a summer school in August of the same 
year, all point to an awakening not only to the needs of the 
Catholic body in general but also to the responsibility of each in- 
dividual thinking man and woman. 


For if, as has been said above, the strength of Catholic life is 
largely measured by its standard of thinking, its standard of wor- 
ship, its standard of manners and its standard of art, we have, 
in that fact, a pointer to immediate and wholly practical action. 
We need not wait for planning from above or for any building up 
of systems, to take up, each one in his own measure, the chal- 
lenge to action—Christian thought at its best is logical thought, 
is thought based not only upon metaphysical principles but also 
on a sane psychology. It is time that Catholic parents insisted 
upon a real training in such thought being given in every school 
that bears the name of Catholic. On the Continent, notably in 
France, the heritage of Catholic philosophy has never been wholly 
lost, a fact which accounts in large measure for the strength and 
effectiveness of any movement towards Catholic revival—a Léon 
Bloy, a Psichari, a Péguy, a Paul Claudel, has unknowingly im- 
bibed from the intellectual climate in which he was brought up, 
an appreciation of straight thinking, too often lamentably absent 
from the English mind te-day. Who shall remedy this defect if 
not the Catholic teacher and the Catholic parent? Now, the 
undergraduate of to-day is the teacher and parent of to-morrow. 
The conclusion for each one, individually, is therefore obvious. 
Moreover every learned Catholic Society, whatever may be its 
immediate aim, must accept responsibility for the general stan- 
dard of Catholic thought. The Schools, the Colleges, the Semin- 
aries, the periodicals, the University departments, which call 
themselves Catholic, are all challenged to build up a way of 
thought which, while allowing for differences of endowment and 
vocation, shall rise above that tendency to departmentalism 
which issues into obscurity and loss of standard. We must con- 
vince ourselves and convince the world in general that Catholic 
philosophy is not the apanage of a special cast, but the neces- 
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sary consequence of the Catholic way of life. 

With regard to our Catholic Worship we have clear directions 
from the Popes themselves. Ever since the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X, we have had, again and again, the call to deepen and 
widen our appreciation of the Church’s liturgical worship—a 
worship which is in itself one of the most powerful educative in- 
fluences which can be conceived. The response in England has 
been poor—yet year by year—the Society of St. Gregory, 
founded to propagate the knowledge and understanding of litur- 
gical worship, holds Summer Schools and Conferences, publishes 
its periodical, offers help to individuals. If these efforts were 
given the support they merit, the whole standard of Christian 
culture would rise. If teachers, after getting from the Society 
the necessary training, carried their learning and enthusiasm 
into the schools, the whole Church in England would find that 
a new understanding of Christian mysteries had been drawn 
from this “‘the indispensible source of enlightenment’’. Again 
and again have we heard this teaching, in Apostolic constitution 
or Encyclical, but still too many of our school children and our 
adult population remain dumb in our churches, leaving all in- 
telligent participation to priest or altar server, content with 
rosary or hymn book as the norm of their devotion. 


As for worship, so for manners, the relationship being a close 


one. People who in church do not sing or pray together, outside 
the church treat one another as strangers, unless some other, 
secular bond draw them together. But Communion, received 
side by side, is, or should be, an outward sign of our corporate 
life, while it is also the very sap of that life which we all share 
in Christ. Here is a theme for preacher and teacher, a practice 
for every individual Christian, the revival of that realisation of 
our brotherhood in Christ which was the strength not only of the 
early Church, but of every religious order in the days of its first 
fervour. ‘‘See how these Christians lave one another’’ and see 
how that love solves their daily problems, the problems of family 
life, and of old age, the problems of economic difficulties, the 
problems of a war-scarred world, of re-adjustment and unem- 
ployment, of the status of woman, of the training of youth. But 
if we are to see, then the manners of the every day Catholic, both 
in family life as in public life, must show forth something which 
is a direct product of his faith. 


From the art of life, we turn to art in life, for one of the major 
problems of our civilisation is the integrating of the artist into 
our social world. This has never been an easy task; the artist, 
by nature, is not often an easy person. The task is doubly diffi- 
cult in an age of scientific development, when those who think 
in terms of mathematics and physics find the world opening be- 
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fore them careers of eminence and usefulness, while those whose 
minds are made for the abstract and the universal scarce get a 
hearing. The humanities are in danger in every university, the 
abstract thinker no longer directs public life and thought. Who 
shall value the philosopher and restore him to his place as 
leader and judge if not the Catholic who has learned to value 
abstract thinking and to appreciate transcendental values? 

People are asking, at this moment of reconstruction, what the 
Catholic Schools can do to save the Catholic way of life. The 
fear of being squeezed out of the School system, of being unable 
to face up to economic pressure obscures the issue and tempts 
us to seek for a solution in terms of bureaucracy and planning 
rather than in terms of life and thought. The Catholic under- 
graduate can here play an important part by contributing that 
thought and personal dynamism which will make for a revival of 
Catholic life at its source. If that is achieved then we may con- 
fidently hope that in time more and more Catholics will take part 
in Public life and so may save our Schools and Colleges from any 
policy that might be inimical to them. The stronger our body 
of Catholic life and thought, the less we have to fear from out- 
ward organisation. Let us then look to those deep sources 
where the springs of life rise clear. 

The challenge is both to thought and action. Vision must 
grow without loss of practical achievement. We are on the eve 
of vast changes. in the educational system of the country, changes 
which will not only’ modify the schools but the whole of social 
life. With great dangers come great opportunities. Never be- 
fore have there been so many openings for the public-spirited 
Catholic to make his influence felt on Local Authority, Educa- 
tion Committee, Governing Board. Never has there been so 
wide a field thrown open for the joint work of religious and lay- 
folk. Catholic experts are considering the question of syllabuses 
in Schools and Universities, at this time when the stranglehold 
of the external examinations seems likely to be removed. The 
Training Colleges are called upon to re-organise their way of life, 
new teachers are wanted for evening schools, Young People’s 
Colleges, for every grade of the Educational world. Here are 
opportunities not to be missed. Here is a call to a zeal inspired 
by faith and to a concerted action whose strength is charity. 
Perhaps our best conclusion may be to look upon the field before 
us through the eyes of John Henry Newman, whose words on the 
illuminative reason which marks the Christian culture, bring 
calm and balance to us, to-day, as they did to the readers of his 
own time. 


ILLUMINATION OF MIND 
At this moment when, if ever, there is in the world a vital 
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need of illuminative reason, of balance of mind in the face of 
tangled politics, the words of the great Cardinal bring peace and 
a norm for our thinking : — 


‘‘To have even a portion of this illuminative reason, and 
true philosophy is the highest state to which nature can 
aspire in the way of intellect; it puts the mind above the in- 
fluences of chance and necessity, above anxiety, suspense, 
unsettlement, and superstition, which is the lot of the 
many... the intellect, which has been disciplined to the 
perfection of its powers, which knows, and thinks while it 
knows, which has learned to leaven the dense mass of facts 
and events with the elastic force of reason, such an intellect 
cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, cannot be impetuous, 
cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected and 
majestically calm, because it discerns the end in every be- 
ginning, the origin in every end, the law in every interrup- 
tion, the limit in each delay; because it ever knows where 
it stands, and how its path lies from one point to another. 
It is the rerpdywvos of the Peripatetic, and has the nil ad- 
mirari of the Stoic. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, Strepitumque Achcrontis avari. 

. . that perfection of the intellect, which is the result of 
Education, and its beau ideal, to be imparted to individuals 
in their respective measures, is the clear, calm, accurate 
vision and comprehension of all things, as far as the finite 
mind can embrace them, each in its place, and with its own 
characteristics upon it. It is almost prophetic from its know- 
ledge of history; it is almost heart searching from its know- 
ledge of human nature; it has almost supernatural charity 
from its freedom from littleness and prejudice; it has almost 
the repose of faith, because nothing can startle it; it has al- 
most the beauty and harmony of heavenly contemplation, so 
intimate is it with the eternal order of things and the music 


of the spheres’. (Idea of a University, Discourse VI). 
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A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
Br. 
Luis or Granapa, O.P. 
(Translation by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey). 
CHAPTER VII. (cont.) 
Men can judge from this how they should love that 
Lord who, wicked as they were, and his deadly enemies, 
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forestalled them with his mercy and resolved to bestow 
on them this signal favour. Saint John, in his Epistle, extols 
this divine prevention, exhorting us to love our Redeemer, for 
he first loved us; that is, he determined to redeem those who 
were lost before we, being sons of wrath, could love him meri- 
toriously since He had first to give us the power by the grace of 
the Redemption. Saint John extols this by the divine words, 
“God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son’’, 
(John, III, 16). And ‘to give’ him was to deliver him up to the 
most severe sufferings ever endured. If God had said that he 
gave Christ solely as King, or as Master, or as an example and 
model of all the virtues, (as in fact he did give him), we should 
not have been so astonished, for it is natural to that supreme 
Goodness to do good and to communicate himself to his crea- 
tures, but to “‘give him’’ meant to deliver Him over to the worst 
cruelty and insults ever known. This is what paralyses the 
minds of those who meditate upon it. For there was no other 
reason for it except that the Eternal Father knew what great 
asd unspeakable benefits to mankind would ensue. God’s love 
for us and desire for our welfare were so intense that he did not 
think the blood and death of his only Son too dear a price to 
pay for it. 

Our wonder grows if we consider what were the men whom 
God thus sought to aid, as will be seen from the infinitude of 
sins with which the world was contaminated before it partook of 
Christ’s Redemption. The Apostle names them in the first chap- 
ter of his Epistle to the Romans. They included all the crimes 
and abominations the human intellect can conceive. For men, 
deprived of the grace of the Redemption and left to their own 
free will do not content themselves with falling into all the 
human vices but will imitate the ferocity of brutes, the subtlety 
of serpents, the poison of vipers, the cruelty of tigers, the 
ferocity of lions, and will devour men like the wolves. And 
worst of all, they will be as envious and proud as the devils them- 
selves. 

This will show how wondrous was the charity of our God! 
Enemy as he was of sinners and their crimes, he determined to 
reinstate man by delivering his only begotten Son to death for 
them. Who would not be aghast and stunned at such regal, 
such magnificent generosity and the infinity of God’s love! For 
though the men who led such lives deserved a thousand hells, he 
sent them his only Son that at the cost of his life-blood they 
might deserve to enter the kingdom of heaven. 


Of consequent grace, which is the cause of all the Saints, past 
and future in the Church. 
Let us speak of the other love, called consequent, which con- 
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cerns the beauty of souls redeemed, sanctified, and made 
temples of the Holy Ghost for which Christ feels a love that, (as 
the Apostle says) ‘‘surpasses all knowledge’. (Hph. III, 19). 
Their number, which includes all the righteous from the be- 
ginning of the world until the last day, exceeds that of the stars 
of heaven. 

This glorious company was beheld by Christ at the moment of 
his Conception as clearly as though seen by his bodily eyes. 
They were the Fathers of the Old Testament, Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets, Kings, and the hundred and forty four thousand signed, 
whom Saint John beheld, of every tribe of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Our Lord also saw all the Saints of the New Testament, 
of whom the first belonged to the glorious company of the 
Apostles and Apostolic men, founders of the Faith, also the shin- 
ing army of innumerable martyrs, men and women, old people 
and children, with the wounds and glorious emblems of their 
martyrdoms and triumphs; the holy Pontiffs and priests who 
guard their flocks day and night, and the saintly Fathers of 
the Church who by the light of their teaching and example nour- 
ish and cheer their flocks. Our Lord witnessed the purity of the 
holy confessors who shine like stars in the heaven of His Church, 
and the sublime lives of the holy monks who, dead to the world 
and living unto God, spend day and night in the contemplation 
of celestial things, dwelling in the flesh as though freed from it. 
And in this vision were millions of religious of various Orders 
who sacrifice their will to God and live under the secure yoke of 
holy obedience. Our Lord saw also the innumerable choirs of 
virgins, who, having renounced all the delights and flattery of the 
world, consecrated their bodies and souls to the heavenly Bride- 
groom. There was the fellowship of modest widows, among 
whom were the chaste Judith, Anna, the prophetess of the 
Gospel and numberless others who, having subdued the flesh by 
fasts and prayer had obtained the dignity of virgins and offered 
to their Creator the fruit sixty-fold. Nor were their wanting 
many married persons who, following the Apostle’s teaching 
‘‘that they also who have wives be as if they had none... and 
they who use this world as though they used it not’’ (I Cor. VII, 
29). They numbered among them King David, the Patriarch 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Saint Louis, King of France, and Saint 
Edward, married yet a virgin, King of England, and many more. 
All this glorious company was beheld by the Saviour in spirit as 
distinctly as though they had been present, with the diversity 
of their graces, and virtues, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, with 
which, by the merit of his Passion, they would be resplendent. 
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A PARALLEL BETWEEN NEWMAN AND THOMISM 
By 
H. Francis Davis, D.D., B.A. 

Though some writers have tried to prove that Newman was at 
heart a scholastic, perhaps even a Thomist, the tendency of New- 
man critics at one time was to go to the opposite extreme and put 
him forward as the founder of a new philosophy which might 
even supplant the traditional philosophy of the Church. This 
idea was behind some of the attempts of Modernists to put New- 
man forward as the prophet of modern Christian thought and 
apologetics. Neither of these contentions is justified. Newman 
was not a Thomist. He had on his shelves the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, but it is doubtful whether he studied St. Thomas, ex- 
cept in the quotations of modern scholastic writers. When he 
did read the scholastics, his mind was already formed, and New- 
man was not the man to take up a fundamentally new position 
in late life. But it was even more true that Newman was not a 
propounder of a philosophical system in opposition to any other 
philosophy, either ancient or modern. Though one does find a 
certain amount of even deep metaphysical thought, particularly 
in some of his many unpublished opuscula, yet metaphysics was 
at no time Newman’s principal interest. In his early days, he 
does from time to time hint at a sympathy with idealistic meta- 
physics. But he never commits himself to a single definite 
statement in its favour, still less an argument. He admits in 
a very early work a sympathy for the platonism of the Alexand- 
rian Fathers; but he makes it quite clear that it is the Alexand- 
rian Fathers which interest him much more than their platon- 
ism; and it is his concern much more to show that they were not 
eclectics, but genuine platonists, than to put forward any strictly 
philosophical suggestions of his own. The interested reader will 
find much food for thought in this connection in Newman’s 
earliest serious work, the History of the Arians of the Fourth 
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Century. Newman does go so far as to point out a likeness be- 
tween the neoplatonism of the heretics oi the fourth century and 
the rationalism of the Liberals and Neologists of nineteenth cen- 
tury Oxford. The following passage shows how little Newman's 
interests were metaphysical as such: ‘*Who does not recognize 
in this old philosophy the chief features of that recent school of 
liberalism and false illumination, political and moral, which is 
Satan’s instrument in deluding the nations, but which is worse 
and more earthly than it, inasmuch as his former artifice, affect- 
ing a religious ceremonial, could not but leave so much of sub- 
stantial truth mixed in the system as to impress its disciples 
with somewhat of a lofty and serious character, utterly foreign 
to the cold, scoffing spirit of modern rationalism?’’ (Arians, 
p- 31). 

The truth is that Newman was not by vocation a philosopher 
except when it was necessary to serve the purposes of his peculiar 
type of theological apologetic. But, having said this, we must 
remove at once any impression that Newman never touched upon 
any of the great problems familiar to St. Thomas, and, since his 
time, to all his disciples. On the contrary, much could be writ- 
ten to show a very close relation of thought between Newman and 
Thomism. This is most of all remarkable with regard to what 
is perhaps the root philosophical principle of Thomism, the prin- 
ciple of the analogy of being. The interesting thing about this 
is that not only does it connect Newman with St. Thomas, but 
it cuts him off completely from the philosophy of Le Roy, which 
might be said to be the basic philosophy of all twentieth century 
modernism. Now I want to stress that this principle was not 
some haphazard utterance of Newman, which I have searched 
for, as people no doubt sometimes do, in order to be able to link 
together two leading Christian prophets. It is just as basic to 
Newman’s most cherished theological thought, as it is to St, 
Thomas’s philosophy. Nor is it a study which Newman made 
just once, and then laid the question on one side. Some thinkers 
seem to have the faculty of considering questions separately in 
water-tight compartments without ever coming back to them in 
after life: so that sometimes they are even surprised at what 
they wrote in their early years. Newman had not that.type of 
mind. He wrote nothing which he did not live; and, if anything 
struck him as an important aspect of the world we inhabit, he 
would keep on returning to it through the course of his life. 

Such is the nature of Newman’s contribution to the doctrine 
of analogy. He first began to work out his ideas in his earliest 
serious work. He elaborates them considerably in his Oxford 
University Sermons, and, after that time, the same ideas are 
continually recurring. To the end of his life, he remained con- 
vinced of the ultimate soundness of this thought. Of course, it 
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NEWMAN AND THOMISM 131 
is equally important to realize that he never thought of it as the 
doctrine of analogy. I doubt if he ever uses any of the technical 
scholastic terms. 1 doubt whether he knew them. It would be 
interesting to try to trace the common source of his thought and 
scholastic thought in this matter, if common source there be out- 
side the possibility of two minds arriving at an independent con- 
viction of some aspect of reality. Newman claimed to have 
gained the doctrine from the Alexandrian Fathers. If he was 
right in his claim, then presumably they inherited it from Plato. 
If we contend that Aristotle also took it from his master, Plato 
would be the interesting common source of a doctrine which is 
not so strikingly manifested in his philosophy as it is in that of 
Aristotle, unless it can be deduced from the line of thought which 
leads Socrates to the Idea of the Good in the Republic, and to 
subsistent ideas in other dialogues. 

Newman's first groping towards this principle is found in his 
explanations of the Alexandrian doctrine of Economy. Accord- 
ing to this principle, on the supposition that there is much truth 
in non-Christian religions, people may best be led to the Church 
by our presenting Christ:an doctrine to them as far as possible in 
terms of the philosophy they already understand. On the same 
principle, certain other doctrines might be kept back from the 
inquirer, lest he should be scandalized through a misunderstand- 
ing at the outset. It is the way in which we teach children the 
catechism. We explain truths beyond their comprehension as 
best we can through the medium of those we know. The method 
is described as an ‘‘accommodation to the feelings and prejudices 
of the hearer, in leading him to the reception of a novel or un- 
acceptable doctrine . . . because those who are strangers to the 
tone of thought and principles of the speaker, cannot at once be 
initiated into his system, and because they must begin with im- 
perfect views . "’ (Arians, pp. 71-72). 

I think the reader will be able to see in this without much 
help the beginnings of a doctrine of the possibility of teaching 
something about a truth by imperfect analogical language. The 
catechist of the example is not handing over mere words to his 
pupils. His language is admittedly deficient, but he is by means 
of it giving some glimpse of the truth, which otherwise would be 
impossible. The object of the catechist or catechetical school, 
in the case of Alexandria, is not to stop short at an imperfect 
view, still less at a false one; but to lead the inquirer nearer and 
nearer to a perfect and integral view of the truth, by continually 
modifying the original imperfect representation more in accord- 
ance with the original. Thus today the teacher may take some 
very crude example, su%h as the shamrock, to give to her class 
some first ideas of the mystery of the Trinity, as we are told in 
fact St. Patrick did. 
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It is not a big step from this economical way of teaching Chris- 
tianity to the analogical way in which we learn what little we are 
wtble about God. We are children. God cannot teach us here 
except by means of ideas which we have first gained from earthly 
things. Does this mean he cannot teach us at all? It was the 
modernist, not Newman nor St. Thomas, who answered this 
question in the affirmative. All Christian philosophers have un- 
consciously, if not consciously, answered that God can. St. 
Thomas clearly expresses this state of things when he writes, 
“Our intellect cannot attain to the divine simplicity itself, ac- 
cording as it should in itself be considered: and for this reason, 
it apprehends and gives names to divine truths in its own 
(natural) way, i.e. according to what it finds in the data of sense, 
from which it derives its knowledge.’’ (Summa Theol. 1-23-2). 
Such formulae are objective, or they would be equivocal; most 
imperfect and inadequate, since God is infinite and all our notions 
finite. About their objectivity Newman wrote in this early work: 


‘The great doctrines of the faith . . . were the subject of an 
Apostolical Tradition; they were the very truths which had been 
lately revealed to mankind . . . They were facts, not opinions.’ 


(Arians, p. 134). And yet they were grossly inadequate. ‘‘The 
Object of religious veneration being unseen, and dissimilar from 
all that is seen, reason can but represent it in the medium of 
those ideas which the experience of life affords (as we see in the 
Scripture account, as far as it is addressed to the intellect); and 
unless these ideas, however inadequate, be correctly applied to 
it, they re-act upon the affections and deprave the religious prin- 
ciple.’’ (Arians, p. 144). On the following page Newman makes 
his position still more clear “‘whatever is told us from heaven, 
is true in so full and substantial a sense, that no possible mis- 
take can arise practically from following it.’’ 

During the years which intervened between his work on the 
Arians and his Oxford University Sermons, this idea of the 
analogical, yet true, nature of all the ideas and words with which 
we attempt to express divine truths was a first principle in New- 
man’s mind. I have explained elsewhere how, for a very short 
period, Newman came near to stressing to such an extent the in- 
evitable imperfection of our terms as to play with the notion 
that perhaps we really can know nothing about God at all. But 
he never really gave way to this temptation, and, from the be- 
ginning, he realized that it must be a false and un-Christian 
scepticism which prompted it. 

But he saw the force of the objection very clearly when he 
wrote his Oxford University Sermons. In one of those sermons 
he thus propounds the difficulty in all its force, such as it might 
have been expressed many years later by Le Roy. ‘‘How can 
teaching and intercourse, how can human words, how can earthly 
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NEWMAN AND THOMISM 133 
images, convey to the mind an idea of the Invisible? . . . They 
can suggest no idea, but what is resolvable into ideas natural and 
earthly. The words ‘‘Person’’, ‘‘Substance’’, *‘Consubstantial’’, 
‘‘Generation”’, ‘‘Procession’’, *‘Incarnation’’, ‘“‘Taking of the 
manhood into God’’, and the like, have either a very abject and 
human meaning, or none at all . . . It follows that our anathe- 
mas, our controversies, our struggles, our sufferings, are merely 
about the poor ideas conveyed to us in certain figures of speech.”’ 
(U.S., pp. 338, 339). 

If we can suggest no sort of answer to such an objection, what 
becomes of the Christian revelation? Does it not claim that, 
though expressed in human words—words associated with know- 
ledge gained through the senses, words which, it would seem, 
could never give us other than material or at the utmost natural 
information—it nevertheless expresses the supernatural, the 
divine? 

Newman's first answer is an appeal to the power of divine 
grace, which is able to refine and elevate everything in this 
world, including our earthly ideas, to become the instrument of 
the divine. ‘‘If, as we all acknowledge, grace renews our moral 
feelings, yet through outward means, if it opens upon us new 
ideas about virtue and goodness and heroism and heavenly peace, 
it does not appear why, in a certain sense, it may not impart 
ideas concerning the nature of God.’’ (U.S., p. 339). St. 
Thomas speaks similarly about faith: ‘‘In many respects faith 
perceives the invisible things in a higher way than natural reason 
does in proceeding to God from his creatures. Hence it is writ- 
ten (Eccles. iii, 25): Many things are shown to thee above the 
understanding of man.’’ (2.2ae-2-3, ad3; trans. of Eng. Dom.). 

Newman also appeals to the fact that ideas which were in 
origin earthly may, by new combinations, give us a_ partly 
negative and partly analogical notion of some heavenly truth. 
such as the Incarnation or the Trinity. The idea thus gained 
will be a complex representation of a simple truth, an extremely 
incomplete notion of that which is all-perfection; but does it 
follow that it is therefore useless, or false, as far as it goes? Did 
the terms convey to us a complete image of God, we should no 
longer see things ‘‘in a glass darkly, but face to face’’; and we 
should enjoy the Beatifie Vision which is reserved for the life of 
final union with God. 

Nothing then can be more certain, if we are to retain our 
position as creatures without denying to ourselves all power of 
intellect, than that the truth in such matters must be some- 
where between the extremes. Faith would be nothing if there 
were no correspondence hetween our ideas and the truths of 
Revelation; it would no longer be faith, but viston, if there were 
complete correspondence. Moreover, we must never forget that 
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the darkness and obscurity which come to us as a result of these 
mysterious doctrines about God, expressed in words which can- 
not be adequate to express their object, even if we were capable 
of understanding it, nevertheless can only be removed by the re- 
moval of whatever light God has given us. For the shadows 
only come with the light. ‘‘When you knew nothing of re- 
vealed light, you knew not revealed darkness. Religious truth 
requires you should be told something, your own imperfect 
nature prevents you knowing all; and to know something, and not 
all—partial knowledge—must of course perplex; doctrines im- 
perfectly revealed must be mysterious.’’ (P.S. i, p. 211). As 
Newman explains in another Parochial Sermon (P.S. iv, p. 290), 
we must not say the words used in revelation have no meaning 
in themselves, but they have no meaning which we can fully 
comprehend. God by these words means some aspect of his 
own Essence. He knows that we cannot comprehend it, but he 
enables us by faith to take what is given in so far as our imper- 
fection allows it, and be content. We must never say there is 
no meaning, even in our understanding by faith; but it is dark- 
ness. There is no clear meaning. St. Thoinas expressed this 
most emphatically when he said that the object of faith is of its 
nature obscure (Swmma, 2.2ae-1-4). St. John of the Cross 
builds up on the same notion his whole description of the Dark 
Night of the Spirit. ‘‘But remember,’’ writes the latter, ‘‘among 
all creatures, the highest and the lowest, there is not one that 
comes near unto God, or that bears any likeness to his sub- 
stance. For, though it be true, as theologians tell us, that all 
creatures bear a certain relation to God, and are tokens of his 
being, some more, some less, according to the greater or less per- 
fection of their nature, yet there is no essential likeness or com- 
munion between them and him; yea, rather the distance be- 
tween his divine nature and their nature is infinite. Hence, 
then, it is impossible for the understanding to attain perfectly 
unto God, by means of created things, whether of heaven or of 
earth, because there is no proportion of similitude between 
them.’”’ 

Newman and St. Thomas both took this emphasis on the 
darkness of all our ideas concerning God from the Fathers. — It 
is noticeable that when St. Thomas is proving that our ideas of 
God are not equivocal, he uses the term ‘‘completely equivo- 
cal’’, almost as though he wished to express clearly that. our 
ideas are so far short of being adequate that they are much 
nearer to the earthly in imperfection than to the heavenly truth 
they are trying to express. 

It is strange but significant of the misunderstanding to which 
Newman has been subjected that he has been blamed by some 
for his doctrine of the Economy, and by others for his denial of 
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; NEWMAN AND THOMISM 135 
scholastic analogy in favour of the modern symbolism. The 
whole cause of the latter accusation is due to Newman's ter- 
minology in one of his Oxford University Sermons, where he 
does use the word ‘‘Symbol’’ frequently, but not in its technical 
modern sense. In normal English usage the word is not used 
technically as opposed to ‘‘analogy’’. One has to decide from 
the context what is exactly its foree. Newman does sometimes 
use the terms ‘‘Symbolism’’ and ‘‘Symbolizing’’ more or less in 
their modern technical sense, as representing a rationalist atti- 
tude to dogma, which he rejects. But on other occasions he 
calls dogmas symbols of a Divine fact, more or less in the sense 
of analogical representations. That this is so is clear from the 
fact that, in the same breath, he calls dogmas direct contempla- 
tions. An equivocal symbol could not be called a direct con- 
templation. 

To explain how dogmas can be symbols in one sense and yet 
direct contemplations in another sense, Newman has_ recourse 
again to the analogy of catechism. ‘‘Children, who are made 
our pattern in Scripture, are taught, by an accommodation, on 
the part of their teachers, to their immature faculties and their 
scanty vocabulary . . . What is short of truth in the letter may 
be to them the most perfect truth, that is, the nearest approach 
to truth, compatible with their condition.’’ (U.S., pp. 340, 341). 
In other words, Newman points out that this has always been 
the way in which God has dealt with man. Indeed, what other 
way could our heavenly Father deal with his children? In a 
footnote to the later edition of the University Sermons, Newman 
uses the example of a blind man’s knowledge of the objects we 
see. ‘‘For, in whichever respect, whether as in substance or by 
a shadow, the blind man knows the objects of sight, in the same 
are those things, in ‘which eye has not seen nor ear heard’, ap- 
prehended by us now, ‘in a glass darkly’ per speculum in aenig- 
mate.’’ (U.S., p. 349). 

In the Grammar of Assent, he uses « mathematical illustra- 
tion of a theological ‘“‘economy’’. ‘‘Hence in science we some- 
times use a definition or a formula, not as exact, but as being 
sufficient for our purpose, for working out certain conclusions, 
for practical approximation, the error being small, till a certain 
point is reached. This is what in theological investigations I 
should call economy.’’ (G.A., p. 47). 

In all this the scholastic reader must appreciate that Newman 
is speaking in popular language; it is unjust to press too far the 
sort of examples which are used by way of illustration. But 
enough has been quoted to show that in all cases the doctrine 
which Newman was trying to express in a popular manner was 
none other than the doctrine of analogy. He gives no defini- 
tions, no distinctions between the analogy of proportion and the 
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analogy of attribution. But most of the essential ideas behind 
the scholastic principle, even including the idea of proportion, 
would seem to be touched upon. At a certain point, however, 
Newman is not interested to probe any deeper. He leaves it to 
the power of grace to be able to do with human words whatever 
God wants to do in the way of conveying knowledge even of 
himself to those whom he created to know and love him. 

It is to Newman’s mind the depth of ingratitude and irrever- 
ence to complain that God has revealed mysteries to us. Even 
if the darkness of faith had not many advantages for our spiritual 
lives here on earth, it would be contemptible presumption for a 
creature to dictate to God what God should reveal to us; and 
foolish to ask whether God revealed them as formulae without 
meaning or as giving some sort of knowledge, though imperfect. 
If they could not possibly have any meaning as a revelation of 
God, why did God reveal them?, While we rejoice in the light, 
let us humbly accept the darker shadows thrown into sharp pro- 
minence by that light. And, whether we can see it or not, we 
can rest assured that God in his Providence knew that it was 
necessary for our spiritual formation in Christ that we should 
accept them. 








THE CRITICS’ PROBATION 
By 
ETHELBERT CarpirF, O.F.M. 

A recent reading of the reviews of Wilfrid Ward's Lite of 
Cardinal Newman in 1912 has deepened a long-harboured sus- 
picion that appreciation of Newman is very much a moral matter. 
Whether you agree or disagree with his conclusions, you will 
never do him justice until you yourself begin to feel some spark 
of his deep and self-disregarding love of truth. Just acknowledge- 
ments have yet to be made by the literary spokesmen of England 
to the titanic genius of this great Englishman; but the failure, if 
failure it can be shown to be, is mainly a moral one. 

When his biography appeared in 1912 it was met by a cautious 
but unmistakable disparagement of the Cardinal’s intellect. 
None of the writers indeed stooped so low as some of those of 
the generation before, when Carlyle, with shattering imper- 
ceptiveness, had described him as possessing ‘‘the intellect of a 
moderate-sized rabbit’’. Lord Morley too, more sweetly but 
with hardly less critical obtuseness, had written: ‘‘Mill had 
none of the incomparably winning graces by which Newman 
made mere syren style (italics mine) do duty for exact, penetrat- 
ing and coherent thought: by which moreover he actually raised 
his church to what would not so long before have seemed a 
strange and inconceivable rank in the mind of Protestant Eng- 
land. Style has worked many a miracle before now, but none 
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more wonderful than Newman’s.”’ To trace the Catholic Re- 
vival in England to Newman’s style needs nerve enough. But 
only the conviction that his readers knew the writings of New- 
man as little as he, could have steeled honest John Morley to 
accuse the author of The Grammar of Assent of abandoning ex- 
uct, penetrating and coherent thought for mere honeyed words. 
Such assurance is possible only to men who know they are sup- 
ported by numbers. It is the courage of the big battalions. 

The absurdity of these estimates was not renewed by the 1912 
reviewers. They had to read the Life at least, while Lord Mor- 
ley sounds as if he had read nothing of Newman but ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light’. But their drift is identical and unmistakable. 
There is a boundless admiration for his literary artistry coupled 
with a curious insensitiveness to the colossal intellectual power 
of the Cardinal. It was as though, knowing beforehand the con- 
clusion of it all, they had simply refused to follow him through 
the long, subtle, infinitely patient intellectual inquiry that is 
headed (as though by chapters) Ozford University Sermons, 
Arians of the Fourth Century, Development of Christian Doct- 
rine, Idea of a University, Grammar of Assent, and had _pre- 
ferred to concentrate upon such comparatively innocuous work as 
the Lyra Apostolica and the Dream of Gerontius. It is clear 
from these reviews of March ,1912, that Newman was not read, 
or was read with little of that patient attention without which 
it is simply impossible to be just to this searching, truth-ena- 
moured soul. 

The Contemporary indeed refers, but in a kind of aside, to 
‘his vast intellectual powers’’ and owns that ‘“‘his mind was of 
absolutely first rank’’. The Quarterly studiously avoids any 
such admission, and in a long article labours to fix upon him the 
character of a hopeless neurotic whose feelings flooded his mind 
and nullified his conclusions. ‘‘His transports of emotion were 
tempestuous . . . such a life is not normal. One cannot mistake 
the overstrain’’. Nor can one mistake the direction in which the 
writer is marshalling his readers; the comfortable conclusion is 
soon upon us: “‘Newman had in an eminent degree the skill in 
verbal fence characteristic of the Oxford of his generation . . 
reasoning meant more to him than truth, tradition than testi- 
mony. Never consciously insincere, he constantly gave the im- 
pression of insincerity. You could not detect the fallacy but a true 
instinct told you it was there’. There is a crescendo here that 
soon reaches its triumphant climax: ‘‘With Newman reasoning 
invariably degenerated into sophistry’. 

There is some reason to think that, whatever may be his ulti- 
mate niche in critical appraisement, Newman can never again 
be treated with the crude partisanship of the above. The mood 
of 1912 has finally departed. One hears of impenitent Liberals, 
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but hardly, | think, of impenitent Hegelians. The Prussian 
domination of English thought endured up to the outbreak—in 
some quarters far beyond the outbreak—of the Great War; and 
it is from the standpoint of Prussian philosophy, taken as _ the 
norm and test of culture, that Newman is treated so currishly. 
Dean Inge notes that at the Oriel of 1832 and among the ablest 
men ‘‘there was great ignorance of much that was being thought 
and written elsewhere . . . Knowledge of German was rare’’. 
Mark Pattison in a rhetorical burst summed up, a generation be- 
fore, the official English attitude to Newman: ‘‘The force of his 
dialectic and the beauty of his rhetorical exposition were such 
that one’s eye and ear were charmed, and one never thought of 
enquiring on how narrow a basis of philosophical culture _ his 
great gifts were expended’’. (Although these great gifts were 
endlessly exerted to sift and analyse that very basis!). ‘‘A. P. 
Stanley once said to me: ‘How different the fortunes of the 
Church of England might have been if Newman had been able 
to read German’! That puts the matter in a nutshell; Newman 
assumed and adorned the narrow basis on which Laud had stood 
two hundred years before. All the great development of the 
human reason from Aristotle down to Hegel was a sealed book 
to him. There lay a unity, a unity of all thought, which far 
transcended the mere mechanical association of the unthinking 
members of the Catholic Church: a great spiritual unity by the 
side of which all sects and denominations shrink into vanity’’. 

In cold fact there is no unity between Aristotle and Hegel and 
no development from Aristotle to Hegel. There is a develop- 
ment from Kant, through Fichte and Schelling, to Hegel; and 
it is one that M. Gilson can describe as ‘‘really and truly a mur- 
derous’’ one, ‘‘and all the blood for which they are responsible 
has not vet been shed’’. He was writing in 1937; and _ the 
prophetic implication was soon to be realised, for the Nazi State 
owed much to the Hegelian conception of the State as the march 
of God through history. But a unity of all the philosophers 
from Aristotle to Hegel is as fantastically untrue as is the group- 
ing of the philosophers on one side and the ‘‘unthinking’’ sects 
and denominations on the other. It made pleasant reading for 
the confident Progressives of the eighties: but it had little 
foundation in fact. 

It is now dead, beyond a peradventure; and it may at last be 
possible for Newman to obtain a hearing and a judgment on his 
own merits, without reference to an assumed, if mostly un- 
spoken, conviction of German inerrancy. But the reader of 
Newman must be made aware of two elements in the writer that 
are less common than writers in general would have us assume. 
These are first a rare, one-pointed and quite selfless love of 
truth; and second a mind of keen, rapier-like quality that could 
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distinguish aspects and nuances of truth when others saw only 
the broad fact. The first receives the lip-service of mankind. 
All writers claim to be seeking the truth; but how many want 
truth though the Heavens fall in consequence? The truth ‘‘as 
I see it’’ is for most men more important than the truth, what- 
ever may become of me. But truth itself was the supreme and 
dominating motive of Newman’s life, and quite apart from the 
question whether he ever attained it, no assessment of his work 
can stand that does not recognise this. 

It was for example, the explanation of the painstaking care 
with which he always stated his opponent’s case, often impart- 
ing to it a new force. Says Dean Church: ‘‘With a_ frankness 
new in controversy he had not been afraid to state (the case 
against him) with a force which few of his opponents could have 
put forth. With an eye open to that Supreme Judge of all our 
controversies . . . he had with conscientious fairness admitted 
what he saw to be good and just on the side of his adversaries’. 
With this eye open to the Supreme Judge, he cultivated a gift 
of exceedingly rare quality, and one that by its unexpectedness 
furnishes much embarrassment for the critic; I mean, an extra- 
ordinary watchfulness over self. His great determination to get 
at the truth soon taught him that the main obstacle to truth in 
all of us is ourselves. ‘‘A great many of our assents’’, he says 
in the Grammar of Assent, ‘‘are merely expressions of our per- 
sonal likings, tastes, principles, motives and opinions, as dic- 
tated by nature or resulting from habit; in other words, they are 
acts and manifestations of self; now what is more rare than self- 
knowledge? In proportion then to our ignorance of self is our 
unconsciousness of those innumerable acts of assent which we 
are incessantly making’’. Self-knowledge and self-crushing were 
for him part of the price to be paid for the truth; and he paid it 
with a generous thoroughness that gives an austere and rarified 
quality to all he wrote and, it must be added, often leaves his 
critic limping painfully behind. What Dean Church said of the 
Oxford Authorities of 1841 is sometimes true of later writers 
upon the same matter:— ‘“The Heads entirely failed to recog- 
nise the moral elevation and religious purpose of the men whom 
they opposed . . . This mark of moral purpose and of moral force 
was so plain in the movement that the rulers of Oxford had no 
right to mistake it . . . They must have the blame, the heavy 
blame, which belongs to all who, when good is before them, do 
not recognise it according to its due measure’’. 

The easy confidence of some of his critics accords ill with the 
Cardinal’s stern and selfless pursuit of truth wherever it led. 
Dean Inge rescues a long and brilliant misinterpretation of the 
Cardinal by a noble, eleventh-hour tribute to his unworldliness: 
‘Newman's confidence towards God was of a still nobler kind. 
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It rested on an unclouded faith in the Divine guidance, and on 
a very just estimate of the worthlessness of contemporary praise 
and blame. There have been very few men who have been able 
to combine so strong a faith with a thorough distrust of both 
logic-chopping and emotional excitement, and who, while deny- 
ing themselves those aids to conviction, have been able to say 
calmly and without petulance, that with them it is a very small 
thing to be judged of man’s judgment . . . There are few parallels 
to the neglect of his own literary reputation by Newman. (It is 
a fact) that a man who must have been conscious of rare literary 
gifts made no attempt to immortalise himself by them. It was 
for the Church, and not for himself, that he wrote as well as 
lived’’. 

The subtle, penetrative power of Newman's mind would need 
a long article to itself: here it is examined very briefly in the 
light of another passage from the same article of Dean Inge. 
‘Judged by ordinary standards, Newman's criteria of belief do 


seem incompatible with intellectual honesty. Locke . . . lays 
down a canon which condemns absolutely the Cardinal’s doctrine 
of assent. ‘There is one unerring mark,’ he says, “by which 


it nan may know whether he is a lover of truth in earnest, 
namely, the not entertaining any proposition with greater assur- 
ance than the proofs it is built on will warrant.” Newman him- 
self quotes this dictum and urges against it that men do, as a 
matter of fact, form their judgments in a very different fashion. 
To most people, however, the fact that opinions are so manu- 
factured is no proof that they ought to be so. To most people 
it seems plain that the practical necessity of making unverified 
assumptions . . . is a satisfactory explanation of the presence of 
error, but not a reason for acquiescing in it. But such is New- 
man’s dislike of ‘reason’ that he rejoices to find that the majority 
of mankind are not guided by it.’’ 

If Newman's mind were not of an extraordinary subtlety, one 
would despair of saving the above passage from intellectual dis- 
honesty, by even the most ordinary standards. Nobody would 
suspect from reading the above that Newman not only argues 
against Locke, but adduces Locke himself against Locke, and 
eusily shows that the philosopher had in mind one set of assents 
when he exacted full ‘‘proof’’, and another when he agreed that 
sometimes opinion ‘‘rises to assurance’. The mind has not an 
‘“‘opinion’’ that we live on an island, that we shall die, that 
European history is in outline as historians tell us it is. It has 
no less than a full assurance of these things and a complete re- 
pose in its possession of these truths; and it has no need, e-g., 
to sail round the island, in order to secure that repose. Nor 
would anyone learn, from Dean Inge’s words, that far from dis- 
liking reason, Newman rejoiced that reason was so much more 
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abundant than the exactor of ‘‘proof’’ seems aware. We find it 
unnecessary to sail round the island, not because we _ prefer 
‘unverified assumptions’’, but because the motives of our be- 
lief are so numerous and various and converge from many 
quarters, and because the mind has a native power of penetra- 
tion to the inner unity beneath these vast accumulations. ‘‘The 
human mind’’, he once wrote, ‘‘in its present state is unequal 
to its own powers of apprehension; it embraces more than it can 
master. I think we all ought to set out on our enquiries, I am 
sure we shall end them, with this conviction’’. What it can 
master, it states in logic; but there is much more that it accom- 
plishes, and it was this larger field, lying at a deeper level, that 
was Newman's special interest in the Grammar of Assent. To 
it, following the English philosophy that he knew, he has given 
the term “‘Illative Sense’, which Fr. D’Arey in his study of 
the Grammar of Assent has amended to “‘Interpretation’’.” 
This fine study should be read with the Grammar itself. It 
completes the thesis of the Grammar and links up those numer- 
ous unproved certitudes of the normal man with the very pat- 
tern of life itself. What Newman calls an accumulation of prob- 
abilities Father D’Arcy sees as a ‘‘massive content of inex- 
tricably interwoven beliefs’’ whose sum is really infinite and 
makes up the very stuff of reality. 

Newman was handicapped by a faulty philosophical termin- 
ology and by an undoubted bias towards ‘‘sensible’’ experience— 
both things inherited from Locke and the English sense 
philosophy, which was the only one he knew well. For ex- 
ample, he is, in words at least, a Nominalist: and his disparage- 
ment of the universals makes painful reading for the scholastic. 
But his mind overleapt the limitations of his reading, and, as 
we have seen, was able to vindicate the human intellect’s native 
energy against Locke’s narrower conception of its power. Jus- 
tice is yet to be done to his masterly analysis of human certitude 
and especially to his insistence that between ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘in- 
tuition’’ there lies a much neglected but important third, which 
he calls ‘‘implicit reason’’. 

In all that he wrote he exhibits, besides depth, a great 
patience and a great detachment: and these are first moral be- 
fore they become mental qualities: and in consequence he still 
awaits a critic of moral stature large enough to do justice to 
these. In the Apologia he speaks of himself, in a simple and 
very moving understatement, as a man “‘who has given up much 
that he loved and prized and could have retained, but that he 
loved honesty better than name, and truth more than dear 
friend’’. 





(1) The Nature of Belief, by M. ©. D’Arey, Chaps. IV, V & VI. 
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THE CENTENARY CONFERENCE AT 
BEAUMONT 
By 
KENELM Foster, O.P. 

Some of us were there because we were interested in Newman, 
and some because we were going to read papers on him, and some 
because we looked forward to that sort of holiday. And there 
were Press peoples and the representatives of various institutions. 
But I think that the greater part of the crowd that swarmed 
through those corridors and covered those lawns consisted of 
people who were there, in the first place, because they were 
Catholics, and secondly because they could afford it. This is not 
so cynical as it sounds. I mean that, as 1 saw the great gather- 
ing, it seemed to be thoroughly united before it ever got to Beau- 
mont; and to have come together, not in order to reach any 
further unity, not to strive for agreement about anything de- 
finite, but simply to be together in one place as it was already to- 
gether in one Faith. And Newman? Oh, he was the lecturers’ 
business. We were quite willing to go to the lectures; we were 
interested in them while they lasted; but for the most part we 
were not seeking in them or in the subsequent discussions for any 
further point of union. We had not come to Beaumont to make 
up our minds about anything definite, not even about Newman. 

Our agreement was so taken for granted, it was so powerfully 
in possession from the start, that there seemed little need of 
answering more particular questions, of closing gaps, of finding 
more particular bases of accord. An argument implies move- 
ment towards new definitions of agreement or disagreement. But 
here at Beaumont we began with no definite problem or division 
of views. Hence there was little definite argument and _ little 
agreement, at the end, about particular issues. I say “‘little”’ 
because there were indeed two discussions, at least, which may 
prove fruitful. The question of a Catholic University for Britain 
became, one morning, almost a burning question. Two students, 
one evening, spoke out bravely about conditions in Catholic 
“Redbrick’’. A quarterly historical Review was planned; and 
other developments, no doubt, went forward in other particular 
directions. And there were plenty of pleasant arguments in the 
Bar. Yet on the whole the week went by without controversy. 
Its focus, really, was the Chapel, and the evening Benediction, 
und the Host. 

Cheerfulness came easily, everyone seemed to enjoy himself or 
herself, the more so of course as the days went by. The Atom- 
bomb was already part of history, but you would hardly have 
thought so had you listened in to our table-talk. If this seems 
frivolous remember that we were celebrating something, not 
holding a Council of War. And perhaps, like Hamlet, we were 
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CONFERENCE AT BEAUMONT 143 
‘‘but mad north-north-west’’; we knew that when the wind 
changed, when in fact we returned to our various jobs, we should 
feel the draught that blows from the non-Christian world around 
us and from the mundi rectores tenebrarwm. This we had not 
forgotten, we had but put it aside. 

‘The lectures were meant to throw light on the person and work 
of Newman from a variety of angles; and th.s they achieved. 
But, with due modesty, two criticisms may be offered. . First, 
the light thrown upon various aspects of Newman did not reveal 
what underlay these aspects. Perhaps no such revelation was 
intended. Only a paper on the religion of Newman could have 
dealt ex officio with the soul of Newman. There was no such 
paper. Near the end of the week Canon Dessain told us that 
he regretted there had been no lecture on *‘The Prayer of New- 
man’’; a paper on his religion might have taken in his prayer 
and at the same time have led us towards the centre of him—by 
way, perhaps, of his conception of the Conscience. ‘Myself and 
my Creator’’; Newman essentially was ‘‘a religious’’; in terms of 
the Gifts he is the type as it were of Fear and Piety. Not a ‘‘God- 
intoxicated man’’, but very definitely and radically a God-fearing 
man. And from this root, fed by a fine sensitivity and reason, 
arose all the controversial theology, all the ideas of which we 
heard so much from the lecturers; they were Newman's defences, 
his Apologia. All his work is an Apologia. It was a pity, 1 
think, that the lecturers did not examine this religious root; as 
a result their lectures seemed to lack cohesion. Implicitly, of 
course, they were focussed on one point; but this point did not 
sufficiently appear. Had it been more explicit it must have 
made more intelligible the various themes which the lectures 
actually developed. As it was, not even Fr. Hughes’s exciting 
Introduction—still less Mgr. Knox’s dispassionate and intensely 
interesting summing-up—really gave us a central focus. They 
implied that centre, but they moved on the circumference. 

Secondly, I hope that even the ‘“‘little Dominican opposition’’ 
may decently, and without too much apparent naivety, suggest 
that what some of the lectures needed to make them at once 
better starting-points for discussion and more instructive in 
themselves, was rather more clarity in definition. In the discus- 
sions much time was thrown away because the terms had not 
been defined to start with. Some of the lectures themselves 
night well have been shorter. But chiefly, I think, we all suf- 
fered from a scarcity of definitions; we often lacked anything 
really definite to argue about, and then how one longed for sharp 
thinking in blunt Saxon! Nor did it help us to be told—as we 
were—that the syllogism never really proved anything, and that 
reason—this at least was the impression given by much that was 
said—was after all a pretty incompetent instrument in religious 
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matters. It would be easy here to blunder into a stupid ‘‘ration- 
alism’’ as well as into unfairness towards certain valuable efforts 
to interpret Newman's thought. But it is also easy to disparage 
logic. It was thrilling to note the keenness of the audience and 
especially the desire for definite knowledge shown by the few 
young men who spoke up. And seeing this one could not help 
reflecting that the rest of us had still a little to learn from 
Aristotle. 

I doubt, however, whether Mgr. Ryan has much to learn from 
Aristotle: his paper on the ‘‘Grammar of Assent’’ was. admirably 
clear as well as weighty with thought. Dr. Davis too, expound- 
ing the ‘‘Development’’, seemed to hold the laity’s attention 
perfectly. Nay, even the lecture which to me seemed the most 
merciless—quite over-charged with thunder and paradox—won 
the highest praise from a young northerner of evident sincerity 
and intelligence. He said it was great, and I think he was right; 
but I think, too, that it missed its mark, the mind of the average 
listener. Of Fr. D’Arcy’s lecture I simply dare not speak; I will 
say only that he was in very good form. 

For the rest, we all owe a great debt to the Newman Associa- 
tion for organising the meeting and to the Jesuit Fathers for giv- 
ing us the run of Beaumont. Newman’s memory has _ been 
worthily honoured by the English Catholics of 1945; not to men- 
tion the deputies from abroad who added so much to the vitality 
of the gathering and whose contributions to the programme were 
so rich in human interest and intrinsic worth. It is shameful, 
really, to pass them by with no more comment than this; but 
time presses and space is short. 





Blackfriars, October, 1945 (Vol. II, No. 20). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex: 
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By 
DENIS GwyYNN 

Father Dominic Barberi’s name is always associated par- 
ticularly with that of Newman because it was he who received 
Newman’s submission at Littlemore in October 1845. He 
arrived there (apparently by accident but actually as the result 
of years of constant vigilance and sympathetic correspondence) 
just at the moment when Newman had decided to take the final 
step but knew no Catholic priest in England to whom he could 
turn without feeling tongue-tied. But although the immediate 
reason for the recent petitions to Rome to hasten the cause of 
Father Dominic’s beatification is his connection with Newman’s 
conversion, it is probable that Father Dominic’s preaching as a 
missionary pioneer in England will be the chief subject of in- 
terest to the authorities in Rome. Undoubtedly it was his mis- 
sionary labours in the English towns that made Newman regard 
him with so much personal veneration both before and after 
their first meeting. For it was he who first provided the con- 
vincing answer to that challenge which Newman had uncon- 
sciously formulated when he wrote to Ambrose Phillips nearly 
five years before he became a Catholic. At that time Newman 
was still convinced that the Catholic Church did not possess the 
marks of sanctity by which the true Church was to be recognised. 

“This I feel most strongly and cannot conceal it,’’ Newman 
had written, to warn off Ambrose Phillips at the beginning of 
1841, when Phillips desired to meet him in Oxford to discuss 
the possibilities of union between the Church of England and 
Rome, ‘‘that while Rome is what she is, union is impossible. 
That we too must change I do not deny. Rome must change 
first of all in her spirit. We must see more sanctity in her than 
we do at present. Alas! I see no marks of sanctity, or if any, 
they are chiefly confined to converts from us . . . I do verily 
think that, with all our sins, there is more sanctity in the Church 
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of England and Ireland than in the Roman Catholic bodies in 
the same countries. I say not all this in reproach but in great 
sorrow . . . Their great object is to pull down the English 
Church. They join with those who: are further from them in 
Creed to oppose those who are nearer to them. They have to do 
with such a man as O’Connell. Never can I think such ways 
the footsteps of Christ. If they want to convert England, let 
them go barefooted into our manufacturing towns—let them 
preach to the people like St. Francis Xavier—let them be pelted 
and trampled on, and I will own that they can do what we can- 
not. I will confess they are our betters far. I will (though I 
could not on that ground join them) I would gladly incur their 
reproach. This is to be Catholics, this is to secure a triumph. 
Let them use the proper arms of the Church and they will prove 
that they are the Church by using them.’’ 

To anyone who studies the letters) of Father Dominic to his 
superiors in Rome during the eight years of his mission in Eng- 
land it will be clear not only that Newman was aware of Father 
Dominic’s missionary preaching in the Potteries but that he re- 
garded him from a distance as a symbolic figure. That Newman 
should have recognised his personal holiness and his superb cour- 
age in those lonely missions is not surprising. Much more sur- 
prising is the fact, which becomes very evident in Father 
Dominic’s letters to Rome, that the Protestant people in the 
towns where he preached were definitely eager to attend his ser- 
vices, even though he had great difficulty in making himself 
understood. His preaching began when he went to Aston Hall 
in Staffordshire in 1842, after Wiseman had obtained that pro- 
perty for him as the first Passionist house in England. The 
story of Father Dominic’s sufferings there is well known. The 
Protestant clergy organised opposition to him by every means 
they could. They encouraged the local children, and even the 
most undesirable elements, to jeer at him in the streets as he 
walked about with bare feet and wearing the habit of the Pas- 
sionists, with its conspicuous sacred heart and cross. He was 
often stoned, and to the end of his life he bore a deep scar 
where a large stone struck his head. But physical violence of 
this kind did not affect him so much as the relentless ridicule 
and insult to which he refers repeatedly in his letters, though 
he never gives even one detail of the ill treatment which tried 
his spirit so severely. Everything seemed against him: The 
Catholics, whom he had expected to assist his missionary efforts, 
were dismayed by the provocative appearance of his religious 
habit. They resented the intrusion of a foreign priest who not 
only made their religion appear un-English but went about 





(1) See Ven. Dominic Barberi in England, by Rev. Urban Young, C.P. 
Burns Oates, 1935 (out of print). 
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FR DOMINIC BARBERI 147 
preaching openly, to the exasperation of Protestants who had 
hitherto treated Catholics as inoffensive neighbours. He had 
the utmost difficulty in pronouncing English, though he could 
write it fluently and well before long. Postulants kept on arriv- 
ing but seldom stayed more than a few days. His companions 
were constantly falling ill, aud they found even more difficulty 
than he did in preaching in English. There were times, as he 
confessed in very poignant letters to his friends in Rome, when 
he had broken down and cried aloud. 

Yet even at Aston and the neighbouring town of Stone he had 
attentive audiences from the start, though he made very few 
converts. He arrived at Aston late in February and by April 
26th he was reporting, ‘‘So far I have received three Protestants 
into the Church, and shortly I am to receive more.’’ A month 
later he said that, ‘‘since Good Friday I have received seven 
persons into the Church, and had I nothing else to do I might 
possibly receive from four to five hundred converts a year. One 
needs time and patience, however, as they are very ignorant. One 
has to begin by making them understand that there is one God 
in three distinct Persons. They have no objections to bring for- 
ward as a rule. The real obstacles to be overcome are the ex- 
treme ignorance and even indifference to their salvation which 
they display. Endless patience and charity, and above all good 
example, are the great needs. It is these things that arouse 
their interest and stir them up to think about their eternal sal- 
vation. I have many under instruction, but I am alone— 
alone.’’ 

His sufferings had been intense; and, in beseeching the help 
of another priest, he had written, ‘‘Please send me a priest who 
is ready to suffer much—much—for the divine glory.’’ Opposi- 
tion was becoming more organised when the success of his first 
efforts became apparent. In September he was reporting that, 
“There has lately been a stirring of the waters among the Pro- 
testants, who come in great numbers to hear me. Their minis- 
ters are alarmed and busily occupied in opening churches’ near 
us by way of opposition. But God will be our aid and support. 
The converts so far number only fourteen, but I have several 
under instruction and have hopes of an increase.’’ His cam- 
paign began in earnest before the end of the year, when he hired 
a room at Stone for a pound a month and started saying Mass 
there for the first time since the Reformation. He reported to 
Rome that on the first day he “‘had the consolation of seeing the 
place filled with Catholics and Protestants’’, and that he had 
begun to preach ‘‘a series of polemical discourses on points of 
controversy’’. 

Stone at that time was only a small town of perhaps two 
thousand people; and it is astonishing to read Father Dominic’s 
conscientious estimates of the numbers who came to hear him 
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preach. He certainly never exaggerated his own success or 
took any pride in the’ sermons and addresses which he found so 
difficult to deliver. Yet before Christmas he was reporting that 
‘“‘the concourse of people is immense, especially in the evening, 
when they come to hear the controversial lectures. The other 
evening there must have been four to five hundred Protestants 
listening to me with the closest attention. About fifteen pre- 
sented themselves for instruction in the teachings of our holy re- 
ligion. These poor people are well disposed, and perhaps many 
Protestants are even more desirous of becoming Catholics than 
we missioners are anxious to convert them!’’ No wonder the 
Protestant clergy took fright and began to pursue him in the 
streets. They encouraged the children to call him ‘“‘the Bar- 
barian’’ and “‘Father Demonio’’ or simply ““‘The Demon’’ as 
they followed him in his daily walk from Aston to Stone. He 
reported even before Christmas that the ministers were holding 
services at the times he had chosen, ‘‘to keep people from com- 
ing to hear me. They have started house to house visiting with 
the sole object of exhorting people not to come to me. They 
have opened a new church close to our own and plaéed a new 
minister in charge.’’ Yet the crowds thronging his church were 
steadily increasing, and he reported in all solemnity that if his 
hired room could only hold more people “‘the whole town would 
come to listen to me.’’ If only there were English priests as 
missioners, who ‘‘know this most difficult language’, he was 
sure they could do far more. ‘‘The language,’’ he wrote again, 
‘is my great obstacle for I find it hard to express myself in Eng- 
lish and make myself understood.’”’ 

Evidence from other sources confirms fully this difficulty he 
had in talking English. At one of the convents where he was 
to be best known in later years the nuns could hardly under- 
stand a word he said on his first mission to them. Even a year 
later, when he had almost finished building the new church and 
school at Stone, he was writing, “‘I do what I can but find Eng- 
lish difficult, above all preaching in the language’’. The Pro- 
testant opposition was more intense than ever, and he was re- 
porting that ‘‘insults and mockery of every description are our 
lot’’, while conversions were still few. But the Protestant 
clergy were not only hostile but thoroughly frightened, and 
Father Dominic himself wondered at the consternation he had 
provoked. He could not understand why he and his few Italian 
priests, labouring under such difficulties, should cause so much 
more apprehension than the Franciscans had done when they 
had occupied Aston Hall in former years. ‘‘What is it that 
makes them fear?’’ he wrote to Rome from Aston in April, 
1844. He had fully satisfied himself with his own explanation. 
“It is our observance of strict rule and the sandalled feet. 
These things, it would seem, make them tremble for their 
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Church by law established’’. 

He was paying less attention to controversial subjects and 
modelling his missions directly on the practice in Italy, preach- 
ing ‘‘on the Passion in the morning, on the duties of a Christian 
life in the afternoon, and on the eternal Truths in evening’. 
And he and his young colleagues had by this time begun boldly 
preaching in the Passionist habit, with crucifix on breast and 
wearing sandals, even in places far from Aston Hall. 

It was these missions that had been reported to Newman at 
Littlemore and that made him realise that the Catholic Church 
in England was definitely giving proof of the apostolic spirit 
which he had failed to discern hitherto. Here was no sheltered 
preaching to the converted, but a bold uncompromising aposto- 
late. And the response was astonishing. In June, 1844, Father 
Dominic arranged to hold the first full Corpus Christi procession 
in the grounds of Aston Hall and ‘‘there were present fully a 
thousand people, half of whom were Protestants’’. The experi- 
ment was repeated a few days later, and over a thousand Pro- 
testants came, besides an equal number of Catholics from all 
parts, for the Catholics were being awakened and gaining new 
confidence with these unexpected manifestations of zeal. He 
was going farther afield, and his terse summaries of his activities 
make vivid reading. ‘‘Last month,’’ he wrote in July, ‘‘I 
preached in a hay loft somewhere near Oxford to about five 
hundred Protestants.’’ What brought them to hear this un- 
gainly foreign missioner one cannot remotely guess. But to 
Father Dominic the explanation was always the same. ‘‘You 
could not believe the impression our habit makes when we go to 
preach anywhere. The people kneel down in crowds just to re- 
ceive my blessing. We do more preaching here with the bare 
feet and religious restraint and modesty than with the tongue. 
Somebody told me once that they had been converted at my 
first sermon although they did not understand a word I said. 
Protestants and Catholics alike come in crowds’’. 

It was on this very journey which brought him to ‘‘the hay 
loft somewhere near Oxford’’, that he boldly presented himself 
at Littlemore on the afternoon of St. John the Baptist’s day and 
there for a few moments made the acquaintance of Newman 
himself and of the other inmates of the hermitage. For four 
years he had been corresponding regularly with J. D. Dalgairns, 
though they had not yet met, and through Dalgairns Newman 
had been hearing direct news of Father Dominic’s apostolate. 
But when he visited Oxford on that June day he did not wear 
even his sandals nor any part of his Passionist habit; for he was 
always most scrupulous in adhering to Wiseman’s ruling that 
they should dress as secular priests except when they were 
actually conducting their missions. Ever since his arrival in 
England he had been insisting that there should be no compro- 
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mise on the question of wearing the habit and sandals. He had 
fought incessantly for the strict rule, even against his own 
superiors in Rome who had argued repeatedly that it was unwise 
to challenge hostility in a Protestant country. He, who had 
borne the full weight of that hostility himself, would never yield 
an inch over it. He knew that Wiseman shared his view and 
wished that they could wear their habit openly and all the time, 
no matter how much offence it caused among the timid Catholics 
and the angry Protestants. ‘“‘We never wear it in towns,’’ he 
explained to Rome at just this time, ‘‘but only in country places 
near the house, for short walks. When we leave home on a 
preaching expedition we wear the ordinary dress of priests as 
we go through the streets. When we arrive at our destination 
the habit is put on, and you could scarcely believe how much 
the Passionist habit impresses people here, as I think I have re- 
marked before. During missions the mere sight of the habit 
and sandals is a moving sermon.’”’ 

Experience undoubtedly confirmed his view. The demands 
for his services as a public missioner, and still more to give re- 
treats to the clergy and in religious houses, became far beyond 
his capacity to do all that was asked of him. ‘‘I preach three 
times a day,’’ he reported a few months later, “‘and hear con- 
fessions from seven in the morning till ten at night. The people 
swarm like bees round the confessional—more even than in the 
kingdom of Naples—and it seems impossible to get to the end of 
them.’’ Before the end of 1844 he was reporting that he and 
his ardent young assistant, Father Gaudentius Rossi, were now 
going on missions in turn. ‘‘The churches are always too small 
for the crowds that come to the mission from every direction. I 
have known cases where people came thirty miles to attend a 
mission. They take lodgings for the time, and are there for the 
one purpose of hearing the sermons and making their peace with 
God. Protestants also are always present in good numbers, and 
if not always convinced are at least edified. We never say a 
word on matters of controversy during these missions but preach 
the Passion of Christ, the Eternal Truths, and how to receive 
the Sacraments, ete. Three sermons are preached each day and 
the church is always full, above all in the evening.’’ 

Through it all, his attention never flagged in watching each 
phase of the developments concerning the Oxford Movement. It 
had been an inspiration to him ever since his first exchange of 
letters with Dalgairns, when the letter from the ‘‘young member 
of the University of Oxford’’ had been published in the Paris 
Univers. His superiors in Rome found difficulty in following his 
eager references to the approaching crisis, which he believed 
must bring Newman into the Catholic Church. ‘‘Dr. Newman, 
of whom I spoke in my last letter,’’ he wrote at the end of 1844, 
“‘is not the head of the University but of a religious House— 
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Littlemore by name—near Oxford. Many vague rumours are 
flying about concerning him and his possible movements. I am 
full of hope and keep up continual correspondence by letter with 
the said house at Littlemore.’’ And a little later he mentioned 
again that he took good care not to allow this precious corres- 
pondence to drop. He was thrilled to hear of the commotion 
caused at Oxford when convocation assembled to pass judgment 
on W. G. Ward’s Ideal of a Christian Church and deprived him 
of his degrees. But the intermittent letters he received from 
Dalgairns, as he hastened from one mission to another, showed 
that the hermits at Littlemore declined to follow these riotous 
proceedings with more than a minimum of notice. They, and 
Newman particularly, were striving always to find their true 
path in silence and in prayer. 

As the summer passed Father Dominic was preaching to far 
larger congregations in Liverpool and Manchester. There he 
found that an enormous increase of Catholic population in recent 
years had left the few clergy quite unable to cope with all the 
demands upon them. The scope of his mission was changing, 
and his last years were to be consumed with overwhelming 
labours attending to the immigrants from Ireland, who were 
fleeing from the famine and ravaged by typhus which they 
brought with them in their desperate search for work and bread. 
To the end he was still responsible also for the Passionist house 
in Belgium which he had established when he was first sent 
northwards with a vague hope of reaching England. He was due 
to carry out one of his periodic visitations there in October 1845, 
and his. time was fully booked up until that date. He was to 
give yet another mission in the last week of September, when he 
received an urgent letter from his friend Dalgairns at Littlemore. 
It told him that Dalgairns had at last decided to become a Catho- 
lic himself and begged that he might be allowed to come to Aston 
Hall and be received quietly there. Father Dominic replied 
immediately, cancelling his impending mission and sending one 
of his Italian colleagues to take his place. Dalgairns came and 
was received on the following day, and he went back as a Catho- 
lic to Littlemore. On his return there he found Newman as 
determined as ever to refrain from any discussion of his personal 
position, but there were plain symptoms that he was on the 
verge of taking the final step. Dalgairns knew that in a few 
weeks Father Dominic would be coming south on his way to 
Belgium, and once more he wrote urgently to him, asking him 
to break his journey, as ‘‘there might be something for him to 
do”’ if he would stay the night at Littlemore as. their guest. 

_ Father Dominic came at once, and the sequel was the submis- 
sion of Newman, the centenary of which is being celebrated all 
over the English speaking world this autumn. He could only 
spend one day more with his converts before he hurried on to- 
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wards Belgium. Even in Loudon when he was passing through 
he had to preach again. He called again at Littlemore on his 
journey back to Aston, and he had been cherishing hopes as he 
travelled home that he could arrange there to give a public mis- 
sion himself in Oxford, perhaps with Newman and his other 
converts conspicuous in the congregation. He broached the pro- 
posal to the priest in charge of Oxford when he came back but 
the response was completely chilling. ‘“‘He smiled—that was 
all!’’ Father Dominic reported sadly to his General in Rome. 








THE MOTHER AND GOD 
By 
S. M. A.. ©O.P. 


There is a third aspect of our response to the Divine Mother- 
hood. St. Thomas says, as we have already quoted, that God 
brought things into being in order that his Goodness might first 
of all be communicated to creatures and tren be represented by 
them. He gives himself to us, in order that we may in turn 
give him to others; he shows us his Motherhood, which is only 
one aspect of, one way of looking at, the infinite perfection of 
his Being, and then he bids us be perfect as he is perfect. Just 
as our blessed Lady is at once the symbol and the instrument of 
God’s Mother-Love, the sacrament of the divine Maternity, so 
also is each creature meant to be, in a lesser degree. Above all, 
this is the vocation of woman as such, just as man as such re- 
presents the divine Paternity. So that when woman refuses to 
be true to her own nature and strives to imitate those things 
which properly belong to man, in so far as she is not, and does 
not act, as God intends, she fails to fulfil her purpose in creation, 
she denies to him that accidental glory which he wishes to re- 
ceive from her, ‘‘the praise of the Glory’’ of his Motherhood. 
And if this is true of every woman, still more does it apply to 
those whose human motherhood is a sharing in, and the instru- 
ment of, that ‘‘Motherhood in Kind’’, which Mother Julian ap- 
propriates to the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity as 
Creator. God creates souls for himself—Omnia ad semetipsum 
Dominus operatus est—and nourishes and cherishes them so 
that they may attain to that eternal union with him for which 
they are made. Therefore the human mother should bear in 
mind that her child is given not for her sake, nor for its own, but 
for God’s; and all her love and care and education should have 
as their primary consideration not the life and growth of the 
body, but the development of the soul. Her child belongs to 
God before it belongs to her; he is the First Cause of its being, 
the parents only secondary causes; he has the first claim on its 
love and service and obedience. Mother Julian may have had 
this principle in mind, when she declared that, ‘‘In this I saw 
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tha at all the duty that we owe, by God’s bidding, to Fatherhood 
and Motherhood, for (reasons of) God’s Fatherhood and Mother- 
hood, is fulfilled in true loving of God’’ (Ch. 60). 

But if God is our ‘‘Mother in Kind’’, he is still more our 
‘‘Mother by Grace’’; and not only womankind alone, but every 
human being is called upon to reflect that Maternity, and to be- 
come not only Mother to men, but even Mother to God—‘‘He is 
my MOTHER ”’, says our Blessed Lord (Mark iii, 35). How is 
this possible? He himself has supplied the answer—‘‘He that 
doeth the Will of my Father . . . He is my Mother’’ (cf. Matt. 
xii, 50). By his obedience to the Will of his Father, the Eternal 
Word, made flesh and born of a woman, redeemed the human 
race; and so by his death on Calvary he brought forth the ‘‘new 
creature’’, who is born ‘‘not of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God’’ (John i, 13), a creature which is ‘‘an- 
other Christ’’, his own Mystical Body; ‘‘for Jesus is all that 
shall be saved, and all that shall be saved is Jesus’’ (Mother 
Julian, Ch. 51). Therefore, when by Grace, which involves the 
union of our will with the Will of God, we are incorporated in 
Christ and become ‘another Christ’, then also does He act in and 
through us, and we in and through Him. Thus we share in his 
redemptive activity, which is to share in his Motherhood and 
bring him to birth in souls. Just as his earthly Mother became 
on Calvary the Mother of the Mystical Christ, the Mother of each 
grace-redeemed soul, the Mother of the Son of God in each soul. 
That is the end of all Motherhood, natural and spiritual, of God’s 
and of ours: to give to the Eternal Word ‘‘une humanité de 
surcroit’’, to use the untranslatable phrase of Sr. Elizabeth of the 
Trinity, in which he can be born again and renew all his mysteries. 
Or rather, there is only one Motherhood, the Divine Motherhood, 
in which, as in so much else, God deigns to use us creatures as 
his instruments, and to act in and through us. 








ALMSGIVING 
By 
FRANCISCO DE Vitoria (c. 1480-1546). 
Translated by WaLTER SHEWRING. 
| Vitoria’s commentary on the Swmma includes an elaborate 
discussion of the duty of almsgiving (on II-II, 32, 5). It is in 
many ways of great interest, but is too long and sometimes too 
intricate to encourage detailed translation here. I give in brief 
paraphrase the main steps of the reasoning, neglect some by- 
paths of argument, and translate in full one particularly vigorous 
passage. Actual quotations are given in inverted commas. I 
have thought it best throughout to render extrema necessitas by 
‘desperate. need’. The term is technical, and is used of a state 
where without immediate help the sufferer is likely to die; 
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gravis necessitas (‘serious need’) is something short of this, and 
may cover cases which common parlance would call ‘extreme’.‘] 

§1. St. Thomas maintains these four positions. (a) Some 
almsgiving is of precept. (b) Almsgiving from one’s superfluity 
is sometimes of precept. (c) In desperate need, almsgiving is of 
precept. (d) In other cases, almsgiving is of counsel. 

§2. Further points are much disputed. In particular there are 
two questions. (a) In a case of desperate need, is a man bound 
to give from what is necessary for his status? For instance, his 
status requires him to ride. If the poor are starving and he can 
relieve them only by selling his horses, is he bound to do so and 
go about on foot? (b) If a man has superfluity (i.e., more than 
he needs for livelihood and status), is he bound to give alms from 
this, not in desperate need only (on which there is no dispute) 
but in serious need also? 


Many authorities say No to both questions. Alexander of 
Hales and Gabriel Biel say Yes to the first, No to the second. 


§3. In spite of opinions to the contrary, I lay down these two 
positions. (a) In a case of desperate need, a man is bound to 
give alms from what is necessary for his status; that is, to save 
the poor from starving, he is bound to give although his status 
will suffer by it. (b) If a man has more than he needs for status 
and livelihood, he is bound to give alms from it in serious as well 
as in desperate need. 


I have on my side such Scholastic authorities as Palude, 
Richard of Middleton, and Cagnazzo (in the Summa Tabiena); 
also Hadrian VI (De restitutione, qu. 12). But since the posi- 
tions are by no means generally accepted, I proceed to prove 
them by Scripture and reason. Then, against some respected 
Thomists (among them Almain and St. Antoninus of Florence), 
I shall show that St. Thomas himself accepted them. 


§4. Proofs from Scripture of the second position. 


(a) I Jn. 3: 7. If a man has the substance of this world and 
sees his brother suffering need and closes his heart against him, 
how can God’s charity dwell in him? My opponents say that St. 
John is speaking of desperate need; but in that case the duty of 
helping would fall upon anyone—on peasants and cobblers and 
such poor folk. As it is, he speaks explicitly of the rich, who by 
definition have more than they need for status and livelihood. 
He says: Here is a rich man; he sees his neighbours in need and 
will not give; he closes his heart against them. How can God’s 
charity dwell in him?2 This is precisely my second position. ‘‘If 
in such a case the text is not to be literally applied, I do not know 





1 Text (a far from critical text) in Comentarios a la Secunda Secundae de 
Santo Tomds, Tomo 2 (Salamanca, 1932), pp. 168-191. 
2i.e. He must have lost charity, and therefore must be in mortal sin. 
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what passage of Scripture allows of literal application.’’ 

(b) Lk. 11: 41. From what remains over, give alms, and all 
things are clean to you. Our Lord was clearly rebuking the 
Pharisees for not giving alms from their superfluity—from what 
was beyond the needs of their status and livelihood. I know 
that our modern theologians dispute this interpretation, but it is 
that of all the saints whom St. Thomas quotes in his catena 
aurea. And there is no hint of desperate need. 

(c) Lk. 3: 11. Let him who has two coats give one to him 
who has none. This is not a counsel of perfection; it is the Bap- 
tist’s answer to those who asked him how to escape damnation. 

(d) I. Tim. 6: 17. Bid the rich of this world not to be high- 
minded . . . to give readily and to share. The bidding to give and 
share is linked with the bidding not to be high-minded; this latter 
is certainly a precept; the other therefore is also a precept. Nor 
is it a question of ‘desperate need’; if a rich man will give a piece 
of bread only to someone starving, one would not call him a 
‘ready giver’. 

(e) Lk. 16: 19-30. Dives was damned for not relieving 
Lazarus. Yet Lazarus was not in desperate need; he was a beg- 
gar, and might have gone begging elsewhere; nor are we told 
that he died of hunger. But he was in serious need, and Dives 
was therefore bound to aid him from his superfluity. Lazarus 
comes into the story precisely to point this lesson; he would not 
have been needed if our Lord had only been warning men against 
gluttony and extravagance. 

(f) Above all, there is Matt. 25: 41, where our Lord condemns 
to eternal fire the men who refused the works of mercy. He him- 
self gives the reason for their damnation—that when he was hun- 
gry and thirsty, a stranger and naked, sick and in prison, they 
denied him food and drink, shelter or clothing or ministration. 
Here the mention of homelessness, nakedness and prison is suffi- 
cient proof that our Lord is not speaking only of desperate need. 
A naked or shelterless or imprisoned man is not therefore in 
danger of death, but he certainly is in serious need. Here too 
then the rich were bound to assist with alms, and are damned for 
not assisting so. 

(g) Matt. 6: 24. You cannot serve God and mammon. Mam- 
mon undoubtedly means riches. But what is meant by serving 
riches? Not the seeking them merely (for that is allowable) but 
the never giving them to the poor; and in that sense our Lord 
says that one cannot serve both riches and God. 

(h) There are many more Scriptural texts on almsgiving; and 
the Fathers have clearly expounded them. See Chrysostom, 
Basil, Theophylact, Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, Isidore. The 
general tenor of such passages is that to retain what one does not 
need is a kind of robbery. 
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§5. Proofs from reason} of both positions. 


We know as Christians that we are bound to love our neighbour 
us ourselves. On the application of this precept we may make a 
pagan philosopher our judge. Suppose a man to possess no 
superfluity but merely the riches proper to his status; and sup- 
pose him to see a poor man in desperate need whom with one 
ducat he might relieve but will not relieve. What would Aris- 
totle say? Would he say that he loved his neighbour as himself? 


So too with the matter of serious need. ‘‘A neighbour of mine 
is in serious need—let us say a man of high rank who has been 
imprisoned and will forfeit his possessions. I find myself with a 
superfluity; I possess a thousand ducats, and with fifty of them 
could rescue him and save him from such disgrace. If I fail to 
do so, who would say that I love him as myself? This is what 
St. John meant in saying: Beloved, let us not love in word 
alone.4 The men that I have in mind love only in word and not 
in deed. I cannot but think that such rich men are sons of per- 
dition. 

Again, we know from the Gospel and St. Paul that we are all 
one body in Christ, and that one of us is hand to another.5 How 
is this borne out if the hand, the rich man, does not help the 
foot, the poor man in desperate need? Surely such rich men 
cannot belong to the body of the Church... ”’ 


$11. ‘‘We return to consider the second position: that in a 
case of serious need men are bound to give alms from what is not 
needed for their status. The argument used by those who assert 
or allow the contrary is that proposed by Alexander of Hales. It 
is plain that the rich—great numbers of them—fail to give alms 
from their superfiuity. Hence, if my position is granted, most 
if not all rich men are doomed. But since this conclusion ap- 
pears untrue, my position itself must be untrue. 


I should say in answer: I do not see how the conclusion is to 
be proved untrue; on the contrary, it should surely be granted, 
if we are not to distort the plain words of the Gospel. It is hard 


for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven . . . It is easter 
for a came to pass through a needle’s eye than for one who 1s 
rich to enter the kingdom of heaven . . . With men it is impos- 


sible.6—Ah, say our adversaries, the text is true of rich men who 





3In the examples considered here, Scriptura) texts are again discussed. But 
they are texts of a wider character, not concerned explicitly with almsgiving. 
Both parties accept their general validity; their application to the matter in 
hand is made in the light of reason or mere good sense. There are further 
arguments, here omitted, which turn on the natural law and the law of 
nations. 

41 Jn. 3: 18. 

5 Cf. Jn. 17 and I Cor. 12. 

6 Matt. 19: 23-26. 
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keep the goods of others.—But the Gospel says no such thing. 
And besides, if poor men should keep the goods of others, for 
them too it would be impossible to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
No; our Lord igs speaking of all rich men, the good included; and 
he says it is hard for them to be saved—exceedingly hard, unless 
special grace be given them. This is confirmed by the parable 
of the sower, where we read that riches stifle the word of God 
(and this holds for riches honestly come by). It is also con- 
firmed by the text of St. Paul: Those who seek to become rich 
fall into temptation and into the devil’s snare.? Again, we are 
told in Matthew that the kingdom of heaven is taken by violence, 
and it is the violent who gain possession of it.8 This is said of 
men in general; much harder then must it be for the rich to enter 
that kingdom. There is also the fifth of Ecclesiastes: Riches 
kept to the hurt of the owner. . . He that! loves rishes shall: have 
no fruit of them. Read the whole chapter, which has many hard 
words against the rich. Certainly then no Christian man can 
be rich without misgivings. To return to Alexander’s argument 
—one answer is to grant the conclusion; and that I think is the 
better way. There is nothing new in dooming the rich; Dives 
was doomed not for keeping the goods of others or feasting 
sumptuously, but for failing to give in serious need. 

There is however another way of answering (and I only hope 
it is not a wrong one): that is, we may deny the conclusion. I 
mean that in saying that one possessed of a superfluity is bound 
to give alms, we do not assert that a man with a hundred gold 
pieces to bound to give these, and that if he comes by another 
thousand, he is bound to give those as well. After all, this 
wealth may not be superfluous; it may be the man’s duty to 
leave his sons the means of maintaining their status, and he is 
then within his rights in not parting with it. No, we do not lay 
down the position in so rigorous a sense. Again, we do not say 
that a man is bound to give all his superfluity and give it at once. 
If he gives as often and in such measure as a wise man would 
prescribe, that is enough. If a rich man with superfluity came 
to me in the confessional and said that he always gave a beggar 
a penny, I would no more absolve him than I would the devil. 
But if he gives alms at certain times in the year, and gives the 
poor not one blanca apiece but good round alms, then he fulfils 
the precept. 

There is also the case of ecclesiastics with ample revenues and 
possessed of a superfluity. They have no heirs to leave to, and 
if they fail to give generous alms they cannot escape guilt. I 
know well enough they will not believe this, but the truth is that 
all such are damned, and it is better that they should be... ”’ 





71 Tim. 6: 9. 
8 Matt. 11: 12. 
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§18. It remains to show that this teaching is in accordance 
with St. Thomas. My opponents quote from the treatise on 
charity (11-11, 32, 5 and 6), where St. Thomas says that alms- 
giving is of precept when there is superfiuity on the side of the 
giver and when there is desperate need on the side of the receiver; 
in other cases it is of counsel. This seems to run counter to my 
positions. 

§19. Yet there are passages clearly in my favour. 

Comm. in Sent. 4, d. 15, qu. 2, a. 1, quaestiune. 4. ‘‘Speak- 
ing absolutely, we are bound to relieve the absolute need of 
strangers before the relative need of ourselves and our kinsfolk.”’ 
(The relative need is that of status). 

II-II, 66, 7, ce. ‘*‘Things which men have in superfluity are 
due by the natural law to the sustenance of the poor.’’ 

II-II, 87, 1, ad 4. ‘‘Under the New Law, our Lord commands 
men to give the poor not merely a tithe but all their superfluity.”’ 

Also De malo 13, a. 2, ad 4 and (§22) Quodl. 8, a. 12. 

§20. This is not a case where St. Thomas changed his mind; 
all the evidence is against it. 

§21. The passages from the treatise on charity must therefore 
be understood in the light of the other passages. Following 
Cajetan On Alms, we observe that the precept of almsgiving is 
an affirmative precept which is binding without exception in 
principle but is not applicable on every particular occasion. If 
I possess superfluous riches, I have a general duty of almsgiving 
from which I cannot escape—i.e., if I never give alms, I shall be 
in mortal sin. But when on a given occasion I meet a particular 
poor man in serious but not in desperate need, I may please my- 
self whether I give my alms to him here and now or keep them 
for another poor man or for an almshouse which I propose to 
found. Giving to the particular man is then a counsel and not 
a precept. This interpretation reconciles all the passages. 





A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
By 
Luis oF Granapba, O.P. 
(Translation by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey). 
CHAPTER VII. (cont.) 
3. 
Explains in greater detail the immensity of Christ’s love for souls. 
What, then, must have been the Lord’s delight at the glorious 
sight of this vast number of souls beautified by the abundance of 
gifts and graces he would merit for them by the Sacrifice of his 
Passion! Saint Chrysostom says that there is no man in the 
world so enamoured of a woman, even though he is bewitched by 
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her, whose love is so strong as Christ’s for a pure, humble soul, 
dead to the world and living only for God. ‘Then, if this Lord 
feels such an affection for a single soul, what must he feel for 
the numberless souls who are perfect and holy and possess every 
virtue and sanctity? When in the beginning God created each 
thing, he ‘‘saw that it was good’’, but when creation was accom- 
plished ‘‘God saw all the things that he had made’’ and He saw 
that they were not merely good, but ‘‘very good’’. Therefore if 
he cherishes one pure soul so tenderly, what must Christ’s love 
be for many such souls if not stronger in proportion for each 
soul? How joyfully would he have offered his life, and a thou- 
sand lives if he had had them, that he might sanctify and beautify 
so many! 

Classical writers extol the beauty of Queen Helen, for whom 
Troy was lost, and say that the Princes of Troy and King Priam 
himself were not acting unworthily in fighting the Greeks for so 
many years for this beautiful queen. This example may seem 
profane, but it will serve to explain that the holy Doctors thought 
it was not unworthy of that Sovereign Majesty to die for the 
sanctification and beatification of souls, nor to suffer as he did 
for the beauty of his Church—not for that which it possessed of 
itself but for that which he would give it by his blood. But 
since comparisons of human love are paltry compared with that 
of Christ’s charity, I will give a better one; that of the charity 
of Saint Paul who swore a solemn oath; “‘I wished myself to be 
an anathema from Christ’’, (that is to relinquish the bliss that 
he hoped to enjoy in him) ‘‘for my brethren, who are my kins- 
men according to the flesh’’ (Rom. ix, 3, 4), that they might be 
converted to the Faith and be saved. If the charity of Saint 
Paul reached thus far, to what must we think Christ’s charity 
attained for all his chosen, since it surpassed Saint Paul’s as sun- 
light surpasses starlight? 

How deep must have been his tenderness for his chosen who 
possessed such charity? Christ loved them because he saw in 
them the fruit of his Passion and his own spirit. Therefore he 
loves them as the first man loved the first woman; knowing by 
divine revelation that she had been formed of his own substance, 
he loved her as himself. Saint Paul speaks thus of Christ and 
his bride the Church (Eph. v, 25). Christ sees in her his own 
spirit, for he gave it to her, therefore she is to him one with him- 
self, who came forth from his sacred side. He loves her also as 
the Head loves its members into which it infuses its spirit and 
its grace, and as a Father his children, because he gave her all 
the spiritual being she possesses. We see in him not only a 
Father’s but a mother’s affection, which is caused by her having 
brought forth her babes with pain at the risk of her own life, for 
our Saviour gave us birth with greater anguish on the bed of the 
Cross. Indeed, he might well quote to Christians Rachel’s 
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words. She gave birth to Benjamin and died, calling her child 
‘Benjamin, the son of her pain’’. But with far greater reason 
could the Saviour call every Christian ‘‘the son of his pain’’ since 
it was with such anguish that he won for each of them the dignity 
of being a son of God. Thus we see clearly that every reason for 
loving him is to be found by his faithful servants in Christ our 
Lord. For he loves them as the father and mother love their 
children, as the head its members, as the Bridegroom the bride 
who was taken from his side when he slept the sleep of death on 
the Cross, for it was then he was wedded to the Church. Look, 
then, on the vile worm whose love in return should correspond 
to that of so great, so noble and so faithful a Lover. 

(To be continued). 








REVIEWS 
MarGARET Princess OF HunGary. By S.M.C. With a Preface 
by Benet O'Driscoll, O.P. (Blackfriars; 5s. net). 

Miracles, sweetness, terrifying penances, all the ingredients of 
the traditional hagiology are here. But they are made credible 
and interesting by an authoress who has a very special facility for 
recalling to the present age the message of another and perceiving 
the signs by which the Holy Ghost manifests his presence at all 
times. Margaret found the way to sanctity hard, but straight 
and sure; her simplicity and the avoidance of complicated pro- 
cesses of spirituality were indeed, as 8.M.C. insists, the result of 
her Dominican vocation: they were specifically Dominican, but 
the genus belongs to all the saints. But her way of helping her 
country was less simple: even the papal dispensations could not 
persuade her to enter on marriages which seemed immediately 
advantageous, but which might have deprived Hungary of her 
intercessions and our bewildered age of her challenge. Perhaps 
this is not the most suitable place, but at least a non-Dominican 
reviewer may congratulate BLackrriars on the quiet distinction 
of this—the first?—venture in book-production. 
Epwarp QUINN. 





Blackfriars, November, 1945 (Vol. II. No. 21). Price 6d., if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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A ROYAL YVAGABOND 
Princess Blanche of England (Sister Euphemia, O.P. 
1343-1376). 
By 
Sister Mary Frances, O.P. 


In the royal palace within the Tower of London, Queen 
Philippa of Hainault, the wife of King Edward III, gave birth to 
a daughter in March, 1842, and called her Blanche. But soon 
joy was turned to sorrow, for within the month the baby died, and 
was buried with pomp in Westminster Abbey, where her effigy in 
alabaster lies near that of her brother Prince William of Windsor 
in St. Edmund’s Chapel. 

The following year the queen was consoled by the birth of an- 
other girl-child and the expenses of ‘‘Queen Philippa’s uprising 
at the Tower’’ are mentioned on 26th April, 1843 (Issue Roll 17 
Edward III). This daughter was also named Blanche, in memory 
of the little one she had lost. Now the only other mention to be 
found of this ‘‘Lady Blanche’’ is in the Wardrobe account of 
19th. Edward III at the date November 13th, 1345; after that 
she disappears from English history and appears in the history 
of the Dominican Order under the name of Blessed Euphemia of 
England.) 

How much of her story is historical fact and how much - is 
legend it would be difficult to say. We give the account as it has 
come down to us. 

“The living mirror of virtue, grace and beauty,’’ so her bio- 
grapher tells us, ‘‘the Princess was early enamoured of heavenly 
things.’’ She sought advice on prayer and the spiritual life from 
“certain religious at the court of her father.’’ 

At this time her father’s confessor was Fr. John Woodrowe, 





(1) Grande Année Dominicaine—Fev. 27. Steil!—Ephemerides Dominicano- 
sacrae. 
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O.P., who was engaged during these years with the preparations 
for the foundation ot Dartiord Priory, the charter for which had 
been signed by King Edward in the year 1846. It is but natural 
that, on being told by the king’s daughter of her desire to leave 
the world and become a nun, Fr. Woodrowe should have guided 
her thoughts towards this, her father’s royal foundation for 
Dominican nuns. When he was sent to France to bring over the 
Sisters to train the young girls who were to form the community 
at Dartford, he no doubt hoped that the chief of these girls would 
be his royal penitent. But her father, the king, would not have 
it. Without being aware of the fact he was in this but the in- 
strument of God who did not will this chosen soul to spend her 
life as a royal prioress, for she was destined to follow a thorn- 
crowned Bridegroom along the royal road of humiliation and dis- 
grace. 

In 1356, when Dartiord was actually founded, that being the 
year the nuns from Poissy arrived in Kngland, Princess Blanche 
was thirteen years old; in the Middle Ages, therefore of a 
marriageable age. 

The Duke ot Gueldreland at this time wished to make an 
alliance with England and Edward offered him the hand of his 
daughter Blanche. But when the king made known his wishes 
to his daughter she begged for a respite of three days to think the 
matter over, then retiring to the privacy of her rooms she gave 
herself to prayer. 

At the end of the three days she was nowhere to be found. 

How and with whose connivance she managed her escape, what 
dangers and difficulties she encountered, we can only conjecture; 
but with a courage and perseverance worthy of her warrior father 
she fled overseas and we next hear of her at Cologne. There, 
begging her bread, she spent several days visiting the famous 
shrines of the city and at the tomb of her countrywoman, St 
Ursula, she formed the resolution of devoting the remainder of 
her life to the service of the poor. 

Calling herself by the name of Gertrude she joined a’ sisterhood 
in charge of one of the great hospitals of the city and gave herself 
up with ardour and devotion to the care of the sick. So tenderly 
did she nurse them, so unselfishly and lovingly did she accom- 
plish the tasks appointed her, that all who saw her were filled 
with admiration. All, except one. Among the nurses wag one 
whose envious heart was filled with bitterness at the girl’s sim- 
plicity and humility, and burning with jealous anger at the 
praise bestowed on her this unhappy woman conceived a fiendish 
plan to injure her good name. 

Taking a piece of stuff and a veil she owned she placed them 
underneath Gertrude’s pillow, and then bewailed her loss in 
strident tones, filling the house with the story of her loss. Guid- 
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ing the search to the bed of her victim she drew forth the missing 
articles from the place in which she had hidden them. In vain 
did Gertrude assert her innocence, the circumstantial evidence 
was too strong. She was a newcomer about whom nothing was 
known, her enemy was a person of repute and standing in the 
placé. ‘The poor girl was sentenced to stand for several hours 
in the pillory, a butt for the suit and jeers of the rabbie. She 
accepted the undeserved punishment with a humbie heart and 
united herseli in spirit with her Divine Bridegroom in his hour 
of trial. 

Meanwhile her loss had caused consternation at the Court of 
England. Her father, the king, sent messengers far and wide 
in search of her. ‘‘By an altogether special permission of 
Divine Providence,’’ says the chronicler, ‘‘a party of these 
knights arrived at Cologne on the very day and at the very time 
that the Princess they sought was standing in the pillory, being 
subjected to the indignities which were the usual lot of such un- 
fortunates. Joining the crowd, they saw the poor victim of its 
insults and one said in astonishment: ‘If this young girl were 
dressed in royal attire 1 would swear she is our lost princess’.”’ 
Under this impression they went to the magistrate of the city 
and requested him to send for the young girl in question that 
they might examine her. Gertrude was forthwith brought be- 
fore the English knights, who asked her about her family and 
antecedants. 

‘Alas, my lords,’’ she replied, *‘I am but a poor miserable 
wretch; as to my family, my father was executed and my twelve 
brothers all died violent deaths, one of them even hariged him- 
self. 1 am left all alone and you see in what plight I am.”’ 

The Englishmen naturally did not understand that the princess 
was calling our Lord her father and the twelve Apostles her 
brothers, so they drove her from their presence in anger, much 
to her own satisfaction. In haste she quitted Cologne, and 
following the course of the Rhine, she reached Pfortzheim in the 


-territory of the Margrave of Baden. She knocked at the door of 


a monastery of Dominican nuns dedicated to our Lady and St 
Mary Magdalen, and it must have been now that she assumed 
the name of Euphemia, by which she was henceforth known. 
As she was doing her best to hide all traces that might lead to 
her discovery, the assertion of Pére Souéges that she called her- 
self Gertrude of Cologne seems unlikely. The Sisters at Pfortz- 
heim never speak of her by any other name than Euphemia. 
The Prioress, Mother Ludgarde von Asperg, listened to her re- 
quest for alms and a lodging by engaging her as laundry-maid to 
the Community and gave her a small cottage at the doors of the 
monastery where she might live and work. Her she spent her 
time in close communion with her Lord, gladly doing her humble 
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task, asking for nothing better than to be left in her solitude and 
obscurity. The monastery supplied her scanty needs in return 
for her work and for several years she lived undisturbed. 

But God did not will that her virtues should remain concealed 
from the eyes of those who would appreciate them at their full 
worth. 

We are told that a holy hermit ‘‘across the sea’’, presumably 
in her native land, had for many years served God with great 
fervour and devotion until one day he was tempted by the devil’s 
favourite temptation for spiritual persons who would turn with 
contempt from the lure of the world and the flesh. Pride 
haunted the hermit with the thought that he was dearer to God 
than anyone else in the world. Our Lord then appeared to him 
and said: ‘‘Get up, and cross the sea, and search all Swabia for 
. soul most dear to my Heart, she is holier far than you. I will 
make her known to you by a divine sign.”’ 

Humbly submissive, the hermit set out on his travels, and 
after many hardships and adventures he arrived at length before 
the gate of the Monastery of Pfortzheim. Entering the court- 
yard with the intention of begging for food and rest he saw the 
washerwoman, Euphemia, washing the clothes in a little stream 
that ran down on one side. To his amazement this poor creature 
appeared surrounded by a heavenly light and the hermit knew 
that this was the sign to be vouchsafed him. He approached the 
holy maid, and kneeling before her, humbly asked her blessing. 
She drew back in astonishment and declared she was but a poor 
sinner. . Eventually the good man drew her into conversation, 
and each recognising the other's sanctity, they spent sometime 
in holy converse revealing the heavenly graces each had received 
from God. 

Before leaving the monastery the hermit asked to see the 
Prioress, and after thanking her for the hospitality she had given 
him, he told her of the spiritual treasure lying unheeded at her 
door. The poor washerwoman then became an object of interest 
to the nuns, and when they had verified the truth of the hermit’s 

assertions, the Prioress sent for Euphemia and told her that if 
she wished she might leave her humble work and enter the Com- 
munity, there to give herself up to contemplation and prayer. 

But Euphemia’s humility took alarm and that night she fied 
from the place, and for the next two years nothing was heard of 

her. Probably she spent the time in making pilgrimages to 
famous shrines. The parties of pilgrims so frequently to be met 
with on the roads of medieval Europe would have afforded her 
protection and their charity would have fed her. Eventually she 
found her way back to Pfortzheim and was welcomed with joy 
by the religious of the monastery. Although she insisted on re- 
suming her task of washing the nuns’ clothes she was received 
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into the Community as a ‘‘Clothed Tertiary’’ of the Order. ‘This 
is the rank which used to be held by Lay Sisters for a settled 
period before they began their year of Canonical Novitiate, there- 
fore the lowest in the house. Thus she continued her humble 
life of work and prayer until the year 1376. 

One cold day she was sitting by the infirmary fire recreating 
with some of the other Sisters, when one of them remarked dur- 
ing the conversation, that a recent visitor had brought news of 
the war between England and France. It was said the King of 
England’s eldest son was dead and his body taken back to Eng- 
land with great pomp. This was the Black Prince, Euphemia’s 
eldest brother. On hearing the news Euphemia was visibly 
affected and one of the Sister’s, noticing her emotion, drew her 
apart and induced her to reveal the cause of her sorrow on the 
condition of keeping her secret. Euphemia then told her her 
story. This Sister, herself of noble birth, did all in her power 
to gain Euphemia’s consent to her telling the truth of her parent- 
age to the Prioress, so that she might take the place in the Com- 
munity due to her rank. But all her persuasions were useless 
and EKuphemia remained the humble Tertiary laysister until the 
end of her life. 

She died not Jong after, in the odour of sanctity, and her con- 
fidant, now released from her promise of secrecy, told the Com- 
munity who it was that had served them so long and so faith- 
fully. 

Princess Blanche of England, the humble Sister Euphemia, 
was buried with royal pomp in a stately tomb which was to be 
seen in the Church of her Monastery of Pfortzheim until it was 
destroyed by the Lutherans during the troublous times of the 
religious upheaval in the 16th century. 

It is said that many miracles were wrought at the tomb of her, 
who had humbled herself in this world that she might reign in 
glory in the next. 





SISTERS OF MARTYRS : A SIDELIGHT ON 
DOMINICAN HISTORY 
By 
Rev. L. E. Waartmore, M.A. 

John Bridgewater, the martyrologist, writing in 1588, makes 
the interesting statement that the Dominican convent at Dart- 
ford numbered in its ranks not only a sister of St John Fisher, 
but also some sisters of the Carthusian martyrs. He is enumer- 
ating those Catholic women who had suffered persecution under 
Elizabeth, among whom Elizabeth Cressner, the Prioress of 
Dartford and her nuns occupy a rightful place. The passage in 
question is contained in an appendix at the end of the Concertatio 
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Ecclesiae Catholicae, published at Trier in 1588. This book be- 
ing rare, we give the extract as it stands: —‘‘Elizabetha Chres- 
nera Priorissa monialium D. Dominici cum toto conventu, in quo 
erat soror Sanctissimi Martyris Ioannis Roffensis Episcopi et 
sorores aliquot Carthusianorum martyrum”’. 

That St John Fisher had a sister in this convent (a royal 
foundation by Edward the third) is fairly well known; but that 
there were sisters of the Carthusian martyrs in the community is 
less so. On checking up on Bridgewater’s assertions we have 
found that no less than eight of the nuns were related to martyrs 
of Henry the Eighth in one way or another—a fact which, no 
doubt, goes far to explain their subsequent heroic history. 

As. Bridgewater himself was ordained priest in Queen Mary's 
reign and left England in 1576, he could hardly fail to know 
something of the Dartford nuns who were refounded under her 
and afterwards, like him, went into exile for the Faith. But a 
study of the list of nuns) who rece‘ved pensions at the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539 amply bears out his 
statement. At that date the members of the community were 
as follows: — 

Joan Vane, Prioress, 
Elizabeth Cressner, 
Beatrice Marshall, 
Catherine Cloffield, 
Joan Dryland, 
Catherine Evelyn, 
Margaret Cooke, 
Alice Davy, 

Anne Lago, 
Elizabeth White, 
Mary Bentham, 
Dorothy Sydley, 
Margaret Warren, 
Maude Fryer, 
Elizabeth Exmew, 
Margaret Oakley, 
Anne Bowson, 
Agnes Roper. 

There were also six lay sisters and two novices : — 
Mary Stoney, 
Elizabeth Saygood, 
Ellen Bostock, 
Eleanor Wood, 

Alice Greensmith, 
Catherine Garrett, and 
Mary Blower and Mary Kitson. 





(1) Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (Vol. xiv, Pt. 1, no. 650). 
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Now the biographer of St John Fisher tells us that by a second 
husband-his mother had four children: —‘‘John White, merchant 
of the Staple who dwelt in Beverley in the Merchant Row in St 
Mary’s parish; Thomas, who dwelt in Lynn and a merchant also: 
and Richard White, priest, B.D. and Vicar of Buckden, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, imprisoned in the time of Henry VIII by Goodrich, 
Bishop of Ely, for religion. Also a nun, who was so like the said 
Bishop of Rochester in person that Queen Mary knew her’’.(2) 
This was, of course, Elizabeth White, the Dominicaness of Dart- 
ford, who appears in the list above and to whom the Bishop dedi- 
cated, while in prison, two books:—The Ways to Perfect Re- 
ligion and A Spiritual Consolation. 

Elizabeth Exmew, to whom we next turn, was the sister of the 
Carthusian, Blessed William Exmew. After the monastery was 
suppressed she retired with one of the lay sisters to Bury St Ed- 
mund’s and afterwards to Walsingham. She was living there at 
the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign. In this year (1555) a re- 
port was drawn un for the Exchequer concerning all the ex- 
religious, men and women, and also ex-chantry priests through- 
out England who were drawing pensions. If they had ‘married’ 
during the interval or acquired additional income this was care- 
fully noted. Many of these returns are lost, or at least unpub- 
lished, but we do happen to possess the one which was then made 
of all pensioned religious dwelling in the diocese of Norwich, 
among whom occurs :—® 

“Elizabeth Exmew, a nun of Dartford within the county of 
Kent, dwelling at Walsingham in Norfolk and living con- 
tinently, hath an annual pension of five pounds paid to her at 
Burv. She hath nothing more than the same pension to live 
upon. and she is of an honest conversation and is reported to be 
a Catholic woman. 

Flizabeth Seygood, lately a nun of Dartford within the county 
of Kent, hath an annual pension of forty shillings paid to her at 
Burv. and hath nothing beside the same pension to live upon. 
She dwelleth at Walsincham and liveth continently and is re- 
puted an honest and Catholic woman’’. 

Tt was, no doubt. of set purnose that the two sisters chose to 
retire to the desecrated shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, where 
tozether they were trving to keep up what they could of their 
religious life. 

Alice Davv has been thought to be the sister of vet another 
Carthusian, Blessed John Davy. and this, in view of what 
Bridgewater says, has everv prosnect of being true. 

The Carthusian martyr, Blessed Sebastian Newdigate, appears 











(2) Winesed John Pisher. bv Fr. T. F Brideett (1890) n. 462. 
(3) Fnalish Historical Review (1938. Vol. 48. vn. 911). hv Geoffrey Baskerville. 
(4) By Dom Adam Hamilton in The Poor Soul's Friend (1906, p. 72). 
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also to have had a sister who was a nun at Dartford (though she 
must have died before the dissolution) for Henry Clifford in his 
Life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria, states that he had one 
one sister, a nun at Syon, and another at Dartford, both being 
‘exemplars for government and sanctity of life’’. This is, how- 
ever, a piece of evidence which we have so far been unable to 
follow up more closely. 

The connection of four more of the sisters with the martyrs, 
though more remote, is not unworthy of note. Agnes Roper was 
the sister of William Roper, the son-in-law of St Thomas More, 
while three others had been, before entering religion, maids in 
waiting to the Countess of Salisbury, Blessed Margaret Pole. In 
the will of Sir John Rudstone, Alderman of London, dated 
August the 16th, 1530, after making a bequest to Elizabeth Cress- 
ner of Dartford, he leaves to ‘‘Beatrice Marshall, Margaret 
Mountney, and Felyce, sometimes gentlewomen to my Lady of 
Salisbury, now nuns in the said monastery, a white habit’’.© 

When the Catholic religion for a short time came into its own 
again, the Dominican nuns of Dartford were among the few of the 
old houses to be reconstituted. On June the 25th, 1557, seven 
of the original community took up their abode at the former re- 
sidence of the friars at King’s Langley in Buckinghamshire, and 
so re-entered the religious life. These seven were:— 

Elizabeth Cressner, who now became Prioress, 
Catherine Cloffield, 

Catherine Evelyn, 

Mary Bentham, 

Maude Fryer, 

Elizabeth White, and 

Elizabeth Exmew. 

These were soon joined by four others:—Sisters Dryland, 
Cooke, Oakley, and Stoney. For a few months they even re- 
turned to their old Dartford home (on the death of Anne of 
Cleves, who resided there) and they also received one young pos- 
tulant. The situation, however, was changed completely by the 
accession of Elizabeth. ’ 

The oath of Supremacy was proffered to them but refused, 
and on July the 4th, 1559, the Dominicanesses of Dartford, to- 
gether with the nuns of Syon and various other Catholic exiles, 
were allowed to leave the country and sail to Antwerp in a vessel 
specially chartered by Philip of Spain. Fr. Hargrave, O.P., 
who had charge of the party, says that three of the nuns were 
over eighty years of age and none were under fifty. Among 
those over eighty, he writes, was ‘‘the sister of the Bishop of 





(5) History of Dartford Priory, by Fr. Raymund Palmer, O.P. (Arch. Journal, 
1879, p. 263). 
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Rochester, a martyr of no less constancy, could it be shown, 
than was her brother’. There were ten nuns in all. 

In the following year (October the 13th) the papal almsgiver, 
Vincenzo Parpaglia, who had been sent to assist the English 
exiles, mentions her in a letter which he wrote to Cardinal 
Morone. ‘“‘I have received,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the letters of exchange 
for 500 scudi to distribute to the poor English now in these parts 
for the zeal for the Catholic religion. And above all, I have in 
consideration, the sister of the Bishop of Rochester, who is now 
in the island of Zeeland in a very poor monastery and an un- 
healthy locality. Having sent to visit her a few days ago, I 
hoped to persuade her to come to this side of the sea, but she 
would not do so, not wishing to abandon the other English nuns 
who came there with her.”’ 

This is the last we hear for certain of Sister Elizabeth White, 
who bore so strong a resemblance, not in features only, but in 
courage to her sainted brother. However, preserved in the 
library of Exeter College, Oxford, is a service book or psalter 
which once belonged to a Catholic family, Cooke. In the 
calendar at the commencement are written in the anniversaries 
of many Catholics of Elizabeth’s reign, priests, martyrs, and the 
like, including also the date of death of the last Abbess of Wher- 
well (otherwise unknown) and of various members of the Cooke 
family. One of the entries is: — 

“March 1. Obitus Ehzabeth Ryght, 1563.’’ 

Is it too fanciful to suggest that there is here recorded the 
decease of Sister Elizabeth White, whose name is more than once 
miswritten as ‘Wright’? The Christian name is the same; the 
date (1563) is not inconsistent with what we know of her age and 
career, since at the time we last hear of her (the year previous) 
she was over eighty; moreover, her anniversary is not unlikely to 
be noticed since she was, owing to the relationship to St John 
Fisher, a fairly prominent Catholic figure of those days. 

We were more fortunate in being able to trace what became of 
Sister Elizabeth Exmew, thanks entirely to a member of the 
community of the Dominican convent of All Souls, Old Heading- 
ton, Oxford, who permits us to make use of what follows from 
her as yet unpublished History of the Priory of Dartford. In 
1572, when the Master General of the order visited the Low 
Countries, only the Prioress, Elizabeth Cressner and three nuns 
were still alive. During the interval they had been driven by a 
Calvinist uprising to Bergen-op-Zoom. He now ordered the 
Dominican convent of Val des Anges, near Bruges, to take 
them in. 





(6) See Academy for April 15th, 1876, p. 360, by W. C. Boase; and Notes and 
Queries, Nov. 26th, 1921, p. 421, A Catholic Necrology under Elizabeth, by 
J. B. Wainewright. 
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The Flemish chronicle of that house is still in manuscript and 
preserves record of their entry as follow:—‘‘On the 8th of De- 
cember of the year 1572 we generously received into our com- 
munity Dame Elizabeth Grassener, Joanna Zachville, Elizabeth 
Exmes and Jacquemine Cornelis, laysister. The first was prioress 
of certain monasteries of the order in England and with eight of 
her sisters was driven thence by the heretic Queen Elizabeth’’. 

Further trials lay in store for the little company. Twice (in 
1572 and 1578) they were driven inside the walls by Calvinists; 
and in 1580 the convent of Val des Anges was razed to the 
ground, after which the nuns existed on a small yearly pension, 
barelv enough to sustain life. 

Before this Elizabeth Cressner had died—on April the 27th, 
1577. She was followed on May the 6th, 1581, by Joan Sack- 
ville, who is probably to be identified with the young postulant 
who joined the community during Queen Mary’s reign, and had 
elected to follow their fortunes Four years later. on the 6th of 
Februarv, 1585, Sister Elizabeth Exmew died, fiftv vears after 
her brother’s martyrdom, one of the very last survivors of those 
nuns who had been professed in the far off days of Henry the 
Fighth. 








MARTHA AND MARY : THE TWO LIVES 
By 
Sant AUGUSTINE. 
(De Martha et Maria significantibus duas vitas. Tractatus 
inediti. XXIX. Ed. Dom Morin). 
Translated by E. J. B. Fry. 


1. When the holy Gospel was being read, we heard how the 
Lord was received by a good woman, named Martha, who was 
working busily to serve him, while her sister Mary sat at the 
Lord’s feet, hearing his word. Martha worked, Mary sat at lei- 
sure; Martha spent herself, Mary received her fill. Yet Martha, 
working hard at her serving, appealed to the Lord, complaining 
that her sister gave her no help. But the Lord replied on Mary’s 
behalf, and, although he was called upon as her judge, himself 
became her advocate. Martha, he said, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing is necessary. Mary has chosen the 
better part which shall not be taken away from her (Luke X, 41, 
42). We have heard both the appeal to the Judge and his ver- 
dict: that verdict both answered the plaintiff and upheld the de- 
fendant. For Mary was absorbed in the sweet savour of the 
Lord’s words. Martha was intent upon how she should feed the 
Lord; Mary upon how the Lord would feed her. Martha was 
making ready for the Lord a feast which Mary was already enjoy- 
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MARTHA AND MARY 171 
ing. She was listening with delight, and receiving her fill with 
eagerly waiting heart. How much then must she have feared 
that the Lord might say to her at her sister’s appeal: ‘‘Arise, 
help your sister’? For she was enthralled by a wonderful 
sweetness of the mind, far greater than that of the body. But 
she was defended, and sat at ease. Yet how was she defended? 
We will ponder it and turn it over in our minds as we may: we 
too shall receive our fill. 

2. And how can we imagine that Martha was condemned for 
her hospitality—she who received the Lord himself with wel- 
come? How can she be rebuked when she rejoices in such a 
Guest? If this be so, let men scorn what they minister to the 
needy; they choose for themselves the better part, which shall 
not be taken away from them. Let them busy themselves with 
the Word; be open-mouthed for the doctrine of sweetness, be 
occupied with the knowledge of salvation: let them care nothing 
who is a stranger in the place, who lacks bread or clothing, who 
should be visited, who should be set free, who buried; let the 
works of mercy cease, that one may seek knowledge alone. If 
it is the better part, why do we not all lay hold of it, since we 
have the Lord as an Advocate? We need not fear to offend his 
justice, when we have his express judgment as an advocate. 

3. And vet it is not so: but as the Lord said, so it is. As you 
understand it, it is not true; but it is true in the way it was meant 
to be understood. Now consider. Thou art busy about many 
things, but one thing is necessary. Mary has chosen the better 
part; you have not chosen ill, but she has chosen better. Why 
better? Because you are busy about many things, she about 
one. One should be preferred to many: for one does not spring 
from many, but many from one. Many are the things which are 
made; one is he who makes them. Sky, earth, sea, and all 
things that are therein, how many they are! Who shall number 
them? Who shall conceive the multitude of them? Who made 
them all? And God made al thinas, and behold, they were very 
aood. (Gen. 1, 31). Good indeed the things which he made: 
how much better he who made them? And so let us attend to 
our many employments. We must necessarily minister to bodily 
needs. Why is this? Because of the reality of hunger and 
thirst. We needs must have mercy on misery. You break bread 
for the hungry, because you found him hungry. Do away with 
hunger. if vou can; for whom will you break vour bread? Abolish 
journeving: to whom will you show hospitality? Do away with 
nakedness: for whom will you prepare clothing? Let there be 
no sickness: whom do you visit? Let there be no captivity: 
whom do vou ransom? Tet there be no strife: whom do vou re- 
concile? Tet there be no death: whom do you bury? In that 
future age there will be none of these ills: therefore none of that 
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ministry. And so Martha was well employed about the Lord's 
bodily—I do not know whether to say needs, or desire, or else 
needful desire? She was ministering to the mortal flesh. But 
who was in this mortal flesh? In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. (John, i, 
1). That is what Mary heard. The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us. (John, i, 14). That is he to whom Martha 
ministered. Therefore Mary has chosen the better part, which 
shall not be taken away from her; she has chosen that which shall 
last for ever: wherefore it shall not be taken away from her. She 
wished to be employed about one thing: she already possessed it, 
for it is good for me to cleave to God. (Ps. Ixxii, 28). She 
sat at the feet of Christ our Head: the lower her place, the more 
fully she received. For the waters flow together into the depths 
of the gully; they run swiftly down from the heights of the hill. 
The Lord does not, therefore, condemn the work, but he makes 
a distinction in the reward. Thou art busy, he says, about many 
things: whereas one thing is necessary. Now that one thing 
Mary has chosen for herself: busy-ness about many things passes 
and the charity of oneness remains. Therefore what she has 
chosen shall not be taken from her; but what you have chosen— 
this follows necessarily, this is understood—what you have chosen 
shall be taken away from you. But it shall be taken away for 
vour good and you shall be given what is better. Labour shall 
be taken away, that rest may be given. You are a ship at sea, 
she is already in harbour. 

4. You see therefore, dearly beloved (and, as far as I can judge, 
vou already in some measure understand) that by these two 
women, who were both pleasing to the Lord, both beloved, both 
disciples, the two lives are symbolised, present and future, 
laborious and restful, toilsome and blessed, temporal and eter- 
nal. Whoever understands this understands a great thing, and 
those also who do not understand, ought to hear and learn. These 
are the two lives which I have described as briefly as I could: 
now you yourselves must meditate upon them more fully. Look 
well into what is contained in this life—which I do not call evil, 
or unjust, or sinful, or luxurious, or undutiful; but laborious, full 
of toil, chastened by dread, made anxious by trials. As becomes 
Martha it is a blameless life—therefore look well into it, as far 
as vou can and, as I said, meditate upon it more fully than we 
are able to do now. There was no really sinful life in that house, 
neither Martha’s nor Mary’s; and if it had once been there, it 
fled when the Lord entered. In that house which received the 
Lord there remained, therefore, in the two women two lives: 
both blameless, both praiseworthy: one laborious, the other 
leisured: neither sinful, neither slothful. Both blameless, both, 
I say, praiseworthy: but one laborious, the other leisured: 
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neither sinful, which is the danger of the laborious life: neither 
slothful, the tendency of the leisured life. In that house there 
were therefore those two lives and the very Fount of life himself. 
The image of present things was there in Martha, of things to 
come in Mary. We are now busy in Martha’s employment; we 
hope for Mary’s; let us do the one well that we may have the 
other fully. For in so far as we have anything of things to come 
while we are yet here, what have we? How much is it? For 
certainly we already do something that, belongs to that world. 
When you had laid aside your business, and left your household 
cares, you came together, and now you are standing and listen- 
ing: in doing this, you resemble Mary. And you can more easily 
do what Mary did, than I can do what Christ did. And yet if I 
say anything of Christ, I thereby feed you, because it is of Christ, 
because it is the common bread, whence I too live, if I live at all. 
But now we live if you stand in the Lord: (I. Thess. iii, 8) not in 
us, but in the Lord; for neither he that planteth is anything, nor 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase. (I. Cor. 
iii, 7). 

5. And yet how much have you grasped and made your own of 
what you have heard and understood about that life, the model 
of which Mary has set forth—how much is it? Let the night of 
this world pass. In the morning I will stand before Thee, and I 
will contemplate. (Ps. v, 5). To my hearing Thou shalt give joy 
and gladness, and the bones that have been humbled shall exalt. 
(Ps. 1, 10). The bones that have been humbled, as the members 
of one prostrate. Mary acted thus: she was humbled, and she 
received her fill. She was sitting: and yet what ig this that I 
said: In the morning I will stand and contemplate? . 

6. We shall lie down—I would not dare to say it, unless the 
Lord had promised: He will make them lie down. (Luke xiii, 37). 
Promising a great reward to his servants; He will, make them lie 
down, he says, and passing will minister unto them. (ibid.). We 
are promised this life, for the Lord will make us lie down, and 
passing will minister unto us. He also said the same thing when 
he marvelled at the Centurion’s faith and praised it: Amen, I 
say unto you, that many shall come from the East and the West 
and shall lie down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven. (Matt. viii, 11). A glorious promise, a joyful 
reward. Let us act that we may merit, receive help so as to be 
worthy to come to that place where we shall lie down and the 
Lord shall minister to us. For what will lying down be but rest- 
ing? And what will ministering be, but feeding? What is that 
food? What is that drink? Most certainly the very truth it- 
self. That food refreshes and never fails: it feeds and makes 
whole in feeding. It is not consumed in him whom it feeds, but 
remaining whole, makes whole. Do you not believe that God 
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can so feed us, since in this way your eye is fed by the light? 
Your eye is fed by light. Many may use their eyes, it remains 
the same: few may use their eyes, it does not change; and those 
eyes are refreshed, and it is not diminished. The eye draws from 
it, it is not diminished; it drinks it in, it is not dried up. The light 
can do this for the eye, and can God not do it for transformed 
man? He can, clearly he can: why do you not grasp it? Be- 
cause you are busy about many things: Martha’s busy-ness has 
taken possession of you, or rather of us all. For who is free 
from this service of giving help? Who is relieved of this care? 
Let us do this blamelessly, let us do it in charity: it will also 
come about that we shall lie down and passing he will minister 
to us. For he would not then minister to us unless he had 
passed hence to the Father; for he was here when he made the 
promise. And so that we may not think that he will show us 
something extraordinary, it is clear that we shall look upon the 
form of a servant, for he says that passing, he will minister unto 
them. And about this passing: the Gospel says: But when the 
hour was come that Jesus should pass from this world to the 
Father. (John xiii, 1). Have I been so long with you, he says, 
and you have not known me? (John xiv, 9). If he understands 
what he hears, the man will reply: I have not known, because 
Thou hast not yet passed. For the same reason it was also said 
to Mary after the resurrection: Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended to the Father. (John, xx, 17). 

7. And so, dearly beloved, I beseech you, exhort, warn, in- 
struct, beg you, together let us desire that life, together let us run 
while we reach after it, so that, by persevering in it, we may 
stand firm. That hour draws near, and without end that hour 
shall be, when the Lord will make us lie down and will minister 
to us. What will he minister, unless it be himself? What do 
you long to eat? You have the Lord himself. For what shall 
we be fed upon, but in the beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God? What is to lie down, but 
to rest? What is to be fed, but to be unutterably filled with de- 
light in the contemplation of Him?At thy right hand are delights. 
(Ps. xv, 11). One thing I have asked of the Lord, that will I 
seek after (Ps. xxvi, 4); not many, about which I am busy: but 
one thing I have asked of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord through all the days of my 
life, that I may contemplate the delights of the Lord. (Ibid.). 
That is not the blessedness of those who toil. Be at rest and see: 
see what? That I am the Lord. (Ps. xlv, 11). A wonderful 
seeing, a joyful contemplation. For what else is We lie down 
and eat, other than Be at rest and see? Therefore let us not 
taste carnally, nor think in terms of banquets, if I may say so, of 
lust. These things will pass: they are to be borne, not to be loved. 
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Ifyou wish to fulfil Martha’s office in these things, let moderation 
and mercy go with you: moderation in keeping within bounds, 
mercy in giving away. Toil passes, and rest will come; but we 
cannot attain rest except through toil. The ship sails and comes 
to its own country; but one cannot get to one’s own country ex- 
cept by ship. Let us steer our course, then, if we would navi- 
gate the tides and tempests of this world. In this way I am sure 
that we shall not perish, for we are borne along on the wood of 
the cross. 


REVIEWS 


THE Gop or Love. By J. K. Heydon. (Sheed & Ward; 8s. 6d.). 

Mr. Heydon has written an attractive, and in many ways, com- 
pelling book. In the first part he infers the existence of God 
from a consideration of the hierarchy of being observable in 
nature. The argument on the whole follows traditional lines, but 
is so expressed that a doubt is left in the mind as to the cogency 
of the conclusion. Is the hierarchy imposed by the mind, or 
discovered by it in the existent? There is no doubt as to which 
position Mr. Heydon holds, but his formulation of it is unsatis- 
factory. A more careful distinction between what is logically 
conceivable or desirable, and the metaphysically necessary, might 
serve to remove a lack of force in the argument. 

Man, having discovered that God is, fails, Mr. Heydon con- 
tends, to realise and correspond to the truth he has glimpsed. 
His philosophy, his natural religion, his civilisation; all bear wit- 
ness to his insufficiency. Ideal and achievement, ethic and de- 
sire, the very functions of man’s soul are at war one with the 
other, exposing a radical “‘split’’ in his nature. In this section 
the argument could be strengthened by a greater use of M. Gil- 
son’s works. Is it true; for instance, that Aristotle discovered 
‘the Lord’’ in any full sense of the term? 

The last section is concerned with the Christian reply to the 
mystery of man’s individual and social need. Since man is in- 
sufficient of himself to lead the life his nature imposes, it is at 
least probably that God has responded to his need. No, it is not 
only probable, for we have evidence that once a man came claim- 
ing to be the Son of God; and this man preached a Gospel of love. 
The whole book,is really a plea that men should . consider this 
claim and Gospel and open their minds to Faith, to the gifts of 
God. 

The paragraphs throughout the book in which Mr. Heydon 
analyses and describes the philosophy and theology of love are 
perhaps the most satisfactory in the book. Tan Histop, O.P. 
Great CurisTiAN Booxs. By Hugh Martin. (S.C.M. Press; 6s.). 

Of the seven ‘“‘great Christian books’’ of Mr. Martin's choice 
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only one—the Confessions of St. Augustine—represents the first 
sixteen centuries of Christian history. And even St. Augustine 
is, improbably, ‘‘a High Churchman, making much of ecclesiasti- 
eal authority’’. Yet for those unfamiliar with the undoubted 
riches of English evangelical piety, the chapters on Rutherford, 
Bunyan, Law and Carey, will be a valuable introduction. 
Browning’s Ring and the Book, too, is usefully summarized. 
DE GUSTIBUS 

The main body of Catholics is divided into those who like 
sugary religious art and hate the severe simplicity of the 
‘moderns’, and those who can only stand the latter and cannot 
pray with the former; so the successful religious artist will be one 
who can steer a middle course without offending either party. 
This success is usually achieved by Mr. Edward Westbrook with 
his Christmas Cards, Calendars, bookmarks, etc. Nearly all his 
work is ‘safe’ and some of it is really pleasing, so that he de- 
serves wide popularity. This autumn he has a number of new 
designs of Christmas Cards and Calendars. Readers are advised 
to apply to him early for his wholesale or his retail price lists 
11 Dorset Road South, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Hanecep For a Tate. By W. R. Titterton. (Douglas Organ; 1s.). 
Short and brightly written lives of the saints accord with 
fashion of the times; because they are more likely to be read by 
all and sundry they should therefore be encouraged. This sketch 
of the life of Blessed James Duckett, the English martyr—the 
Elizabethan fore-runner of the C.T.S.: he was done to death for 
the printing and distribution of Catholic books—suffers from two 
defects; the attempt to make the style bright by overloading it 
with pseudo-period expressions (‘sithee’, ‘ ‘‘marry’’ quoth he’, 
‘I would not for a hundred crowns that this had happed’) and 
the author’s endeavour to spin out the scanty information ex- 
tant about Blessed James to the eighteen pages of print we get 
for a shilling. The price is too much for too little and compares 
very unfavourably in consequence with a C.T.S. pamphlet. 


L.C.S. 





Blackfriars, December, 1945. (Vol. II. No. 22). Price 6d., if 
purchased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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with THE BEAUTIFUL NAMES OF GOD 
l a By 
anne k. KE. Evans-PrircHarp. 
vised NOTE—In Islam, God has ninety-nine names, known as the 
lists Beautiful Names, or Most Excellent Names, of God. When I 
was doing a six weeks trek by camel caravan through the deserts 
1s.). of Libya, 1 took from this Muslim Rosary all the names I could 
with remember and strung them on to my own string. The names are 
d by the names of God in the Koran, but the feeling is my own and 
<etch also much of the sense, for I have no doubt that I have some- 
—the times given to the names meanings other than that of their tex- 
h for tual Korani sense. There are precedents for this: among them 
1 two Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyam and Burton’s ‘faked’ Kasidah. 
ng it K.E.E-P. 
he’, He is God, there is none other, 
and Blows his name on every wind, 
n ex: The revolving spheres intone it, 
e get He the Merciful, the Kind; 
pares 
q He who made the weary deserts, 
Ss. He the Mighty, he the Grand, 
He who made the massive mountains 
In the spreading of his hand; 
He who made the lights of heaven, 
He the Spacious, he the High, 
Sun and moon and stars he set them 
In their places in the sky. 
6d., if He who span the moons in order, 
nase! Who divided day from night, 


He the Clément, he the Peaceful 
Sent the dove-years on their flight. 
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He defined the land and ocean, 
Marked the limit of the seas, 

The Magnificent, the Splendid 
Held them back by his decrees. 


He who sends down rain in season, 
He who waters tree and herb, 

He the Generous, the Giver, 

The Exalted, the Superb; 


He the Helper, the Provider, 
Gives te man and beast and bird, 
Feeds them flesh and leaf and berry 
By the bounty of his word. 


He who fills the wells and rivers, 
Makes to grow the golden corn, 
He the Seer, Hearer, Knower, 
Uncreated and unborn; 


He who seeketh not, nor asketh, 
With every quality endowed 

He requireth not, nor needeth, 
The Sufficient and the Proud; 


The Protector of whose guidance 
Lonely prophets oft have told, 

He whose loving arm hath shielded 
Tenderly his saints of old; 


He the Pardoner, Forgiver, 
Limitless his mercies seem, 
Bountiful as rains of winter, 
Cooling as a mountain stream. 


He Creator and Destroyer 

By whose hands all things are wrought, 
Who created man from nothing 

And who bringeth him to nought; 


Made him out of river clay, 
Breathed into the image breath, 
But the Gatherer, the Gentle 
Breathed into it also death. 


He the Quickener, the Powerful 
Fashioned clots of blood from dust, 
The Bestower, the Withholder, 
The Compassionate, the Just. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE EAST 3 
He the One, the One and Holy, 
To his will all creatures bend, 
He the Living, the Eternal, 
The Beginning and the End; 


The Avenger at whose anger 
Towering waves are frozen still, 
Stand the planets in their courses 
Fearful to offend his will; 


Not bounded he by bounds of space, 
Not encompassed he by time, 

He beyond all comprehension, 

He the Gracious, the Sublime. 


Clothed in light sits the Enduring 
On his celestial throne, 

He the Watchful one, the Patient, 
He who waiteth all alone; 


In the brightness of his presence 
Angels veil with silver wings, 
Nor Cherubim, nor Seraphim 
Countenance the King of Kings. 


The glittering stars, his girdle, 
Bind the raiment of the skies, 
The Conqueror, the Glorious, 
The Omnipotent, the Wise. 








HOW MAY WE APPROACH THE SPIRITUAL 
TRADITIONS OF THE EAST? 
By 
BERNARD KELLY. 

Philosophy—East and West, the book of the East-West Phil- 
osophers’ Conference held at Hawaii in 1939,“ adds to the grow- 
ing evidence of a desire for rapprochement in academic circles 
between America and the Far East. The scope of the book is 
philosophical and rational, prescinding, that is, from religious 
questions as such, and seeking to formulate and to organise the 





(1) Philosophy—East and West. Edited by Charles A. Moore: (Princeton 
University Press; Humphrey Mi'ford; 23s. 6d.). Contributions included are 
from Professors: Chan Wing-Tsit, G. P. Conger, W. E. Hocking, C. A. 
Moore, F. S. C. Northrop, Shunzé Sakamaki, Daisetz Teitar6é Suzuki and 
Junjiré Takakusu. 
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common ground of Eastern and Western thought and thus to 
make more readily accessible to each what one possesses and the 
other lacks. The project arises from so manifest and natural a 
tendency—the desire of men to understand one another and so 
extend their understanding of the world—that any elaborate 
justification seems uncalled for, and in effect the majority of the 
Eastern contributors dispense with any such preamble. In the 
nature of the case the position of the Western philosophers is a 
more self-conscious one, and the justifications they put forward 
raise questions more important than the conference itself. It 
must be added that such a statement intends no disparagement 
of the book in which the proceedings of the conference are re- 
corded, and is one in which the American contributors them- 
selves would probably agree. 

The first question, to which we may defer the answer while 
using it as a key to unlock others, is this: In what sense can we 
accept the statement that the traditions neither of the East nor 
of the West are wholly true or adequate to a full understanding 
of man? It is a proposition in which the Western and, at least, 
one of the Eastern contributors explicitly concur, and is in line 
with the objective of a “‘planetary philosophy’’, in which the 
sume amount of agreement is evident. And yet, to be planetary 
is no more philosophical an objective than to be racial or national 
or proletarian. 

What is remarkable in the choice of the word is its deliberate 
geographical reference which at once makes its modesty absurd 
und its presumption outrageous. Let it be understood that there 
ure truths of such primitive validity that their contradictory is 
unthinkable and impossible “‘even with God.’’ For them we 
claim with certainty that their application is more universal than 
the universe itself. That is the natural presumption of the 
human reason: but not because it is human, not because it is 
we who think, but because it is an absolute truth in which our 
thought engages. Yet if we are to presume upon our thought 
because it is ours, we cannot even speak for our closest friend. 

The rationalism which proposes a planetary philosophy as a 
goal is humanistic in the sense of this distinction. It seeks a 
field coextensive not with the truth of the thought but with the 
men who think it. Its ambition is twofold: to bring into one 
barn the harvest of all that is human and to broaden the base of 
the humanist ecclesia to include all men. Such an ambition, 
however, involves further assumptions which throw a retrospec- 
tive light on the first. They are assumptions which almost 
everyone in this field of comparative philosophy does in _ fact 
make. Recapitulated their structure is as follows: 

1. No one school or tradition of thought can be considered as 
absolutely adequate to the requirements of the human intellect. 
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2. This human intellect is the inclusive sum of all the activity 
and achievement of the minds of men considered in the develop- 
ment and interplay of their historical development; and_ the 
adequacy of ideas of truth at any given time is to be measured 
by the correlations they actually effect. 


> 


3. The third assumption is the most decisively ‘‘modern’’, 
and is as follows: Apart from the correlations it actually effects 
among the presuppositions of the particular sciences, and apart 
from the fruitful fusions of principles and ways of thought it 
actually brings about as between diverse traditions of the mind, 
the “‘truth’’ of a metaphysical proposition or of a principle of 
comparative philosophy has no meaning. 

One is tempted at first sight to designate the humanist ap- 
proach as an endless seeking for a truth unattainable because it 
is wrongly sought. More accurately it is not a seeking after 
truth at all. For what is sought is not conformatio mentis ad 
esse but conformatio mentis ad mentes. Its objective is a posi- 
tion in which the maximum of agreement, of fruitful interplay 
and order is obtained by the student in correlating material pro- 
vided by the total mental activity of mankind. Although it is 
arguable that such a position in truth is simply unattainable 
until he submits to the independent and absolute discipline of 
the science of being such submission, far from being virtually 
implied, is completely revolutionary of the actual order of ends 
proposed and cannot be invoked as a means to any other end 
than metaphysical truth itself. 

In effect if we consider the actual order of ends proposed to- 
gether with the light in which the humanist philosopher con- 
siders his task, the project of a planetary philosophy represents 
the ambition of the administrative departments of the academic 
mind to bring all activity of the human spirit under their order- 
ing. It is not a ‘‘treason of the clerks’’ so much as their im- 
pudent philistinism in the exercise of powers usurped long ago. 

Metaphysical contemplation alone is capable of ordering the 
diverse activities of the human mind and metaphysical) truth 
alone can co-ordinate upon the structure of existence the truths 
diversely expressed in the varying traditions of mankind. But 
metaphysical contemplation implies from the outset an entirely 
different approach to the two questions we have been considering, 
of the relation of thought to tradition and of the subjective re- 
ference of truth. 

However absolute may be the universality of metaphysical 
truth in its objective reference, and we have underlined that this 





(2) I use the word ‘‘metaphysical’’ throughout not to exclude supernatural in 
favour of natural truth, since neither traditional English usage nor that of 
the early Church apply such a praecisio from above. I mean such truth as 
may be defined—allowing the fullest analogical scope to the terms—as con- 
formatio mentis ad esse. 
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universality exceeds the scope of the empirical universe, the 
question of its subjective reference remains an important one— 
from the point of view of our own empirical selves a vitally im- 
portant one, though secondary. 

The spiritual chaos of the modern world with its disordered 
ambitions of the intellect and its unprecedented diffusion—at 
least at the factual level of mere information—of all the products 
of the human mind from all quarters of the globe, challenges the 
metaphysician to show the relevance of the science of wisdom, 
although the medium of such showing is a Babel of confused 
tongues. You may speak as a metaphysician from your own 
back yard yet of truths valid beyond the confines of all that is 
visible. It is not only or precisely your own empirical self who 
is the thinker of the thought in which the structure is made mani- 
fest of intellectual activity as such in its bearing upon the reality 
and the relationships of existence. It is in the hic et nunc of 
your empirical self—in the accidental determinations of your sub- 
stantial human personality—that the thought is manifest: not 
in reference to these that the thought is true. 


But every empirical self participates in the passing hic et nunc 
reality of the whole empirical world: the whole changing life of 
our times in whatever connection of influx and of derivation it 
has with the life of more stable times preceding it. Every em- 
pirical self is situated in the flux of history, of the rise and fall 
of cultures, of the growth and decadence and dissipation of 
traditions. 


So far as we speak to others we must bear the present sub- 
jective reference of the language of thought in which we are to 
be understood. Thus a condition irrelevant to the truth of the 
thought is imposed on its utterance, a condition at the present 
time of universality with regard to traditions as diverse as the 
Aristotelian and the Buddhist. Of course you can have a private 
language intelligible to your grandmother and yourself alone, but 
it is doubtful in the present state of things whether a half-way- 
house will retain its intelligibility long enough for a considerable 
work begun now to be understood when it is finished. Thus the 
Confucian task of purifying the terms of thought implies for our 
generation a universality of subjective reference which certainly 
includes the traditions of Europe and the Far East. 

Traditions of the mind are very much more than stable con- 
ventions in the language of thought. So far as tradition is valid, 
it is a complex organic medium comprising a whole cultural way 
of life through which the minds of men both imbibe and embody 
the primary truths necessary to the life of the: human spirit. 
And a tradition lives precisely so far as its institutions are the 
media of truth. To attempt an academic distinction of the re- 
ligious from the philosophical implications of a tradition is thus 
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liable to lead to falsehood, for the principal characteristic of a 
traditional philosophy is to be religious. No less disastrous is it 
to sever either of these from the whole way of life, physical, 
social and spiritual, which in its integrity, but not otherwise, 
renders luminous the truths by which the tradition lives. Thus 
the understanding of a tradition is always from within and from 
the depths of existential truth from which it draws its nourish- 
ment. 

To approach traditional truth is to understand it as the ade- 
quate light in conformity with which all human activity is lumin- 
ous. It is not possible to do this save in relation to our own. 
To the extent that we are ourselves vehicles of the traditional 
truth, which comes to us from the Father of Lights through the 
mysteries of the Incarnation, we may, with patience and with 
reverence for the traces of the Holy Spirit which it belongs to 
us neither to pronounce upon nor to deny, hold against that light 
what evidences we can truly grasp of the spiritual life of the 
East. Whatever brilliance shines from them comes from Him. 

It is here, when we approach the intellectual task of working 
for the truth: when we are concerned, that is, not so much with 
the discussion of how a problem should be approached as with 
actually approaching it: that the false position involved in the 
first assumption of the American philosophers becomes striking. 
In effect, the gesture of: ‘‘let us take it as read that both of our 
traditions want transcending and that neither has a monopoly of 
the truth’’—phrase it how you will—invites to an agreement not 
to approach at all to the truths of which tradition is vehicle. 
Particularly is this true where agreement is sought at a purely 
philosophical level. Very different are the assumptions made by 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in two recent essays reprinted as 
a supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
He says: 

“The virtual identity of Indian and Socratic-Platonic phil- 
osophy is of far greater significance than the problem as more 
often discussed in connection with Plotinus. There we are deal- 
ing not with ‘influences’, but—just.as in the case of the roots 
and idioms of the languages, Greek and Sanskrit themselves— 
with cognate doctrines and myths, many of which are as much 
Sumerian as they are Greek or Indian. The Philosophia Peren- 
nis antedates the whole historical period within which ‘in- 
fluences’ can be predicated.”’ 

Again, ‘‘All mythology involves a corresponding philosophy; 
and if there is only one mythology, as there is only one ‘peren- 
nial philosophy’, then that ‘the myth is not my own, I had it 
from my mother’ (Euripides) points to a spiritual unity of the 





(3) Supplement to the Journal of the American Orienta} Society No. 3. April- 
June, 1944: Contents: Recollection, Indian and Platonic, and On the One 
and Only Transmigrant, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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human race already predetermined long before the discovery of 
metals.’ 

If the assumption of a fundamental unity of the structure and 
of the terms of thought native to the civilizations of East and 
West were founded only on the findings of historical anthrop- 
ology, which provide the proximate authority for the passages 
quoted, it would still provide the basis of a collaboration of 
thought in which neither tradition need stifle its own depths in 
order to speak its mind. But in effect the perennial philosophy 
of mankind owes neither its truth nor its universality to the find- 
ings of historians. That it exists and is fruitful in the under- 
standing of whatever is universally human Dr. Coomaraswamy 
is perhaps the principal of all contemporary witnesses. 

And it is understanding which is at issue, not the collection 
and arrangement of facts and specimens for which the modern 
world has so ardent a passion. ‘‘Understanding,’’ Dr. Coomara- 
swamy points out elsewhere, “requires a recognition of common 
values. For so long as men cannot think with other peoples they 
have not understood, but only known them; and in this situation 
it is largely an ignorance of their own intellectual heritage that 
stands in the way of understanding.’’ 








MATERIAL FORESIGHT & WASTEFULNESS 
By 
MapAME ISABELLE RIVIERE (© 
(Translated by M.St.T.) 


‘‘How can prudent foresight be wastefulness? It doesn’t do 
to talk absurdities! ’’ 

It all becomes clear and easy if we once understand that God 
knows what he is saying! With what simplification should we 
not be enriched if we would be persuaded that not one of his 
words is useless, not one of his commandments thrown at hazard 
and without a profound reason, that their end, since he loves us, 
is none other than our greatest good, our surest happiness. And 
then, that he is always right. 

It is not sufficient, in order to put him in the wrong, that we 
should understand the necessity of what he ordains. It may be 
we lack some of the elements that would enable us to judge. God 
sees continually, and in the light of eternity, the totality of 
creation. As for ourselves, have we taken into consideration that 
our hand held before our eyes suffices to hide from them the nar- 





(4) ‘Spiritual Paternity’’ and the ‘‘Puppet-Complex’’ a study in authropologi- 
cal methodology reprinted from Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology and 
Pathology of Interpersonal Relations. August, 1945. 

(1) Trans!ated from the French of Madame Isabelle Riviére. Extract from the 
3rd chapter of the 1st part of Sur le Devoir d’ Imprévoyance. With the kind 
permission of the Author and Publisher (Editions du Cerf, 29, Boulevard de 
la Tour-Maubourg, Paris) 
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FORESIGHT AND WASTEFULNESS 9 
row section that they embrace of our limited, terrestrial and 
changing horizon? How then should it not be that the greater 
part of God’s motives escape us? . . . Before judging God, let us 
first follow his teaching a little while to discover where it leads. 

Let us see what trouble God takes to prove to us, by daily, un- 
failing experience, that foresight such as we understand it, is a 
bad speculation, whatever we may think of it. 

The Hebrews would not listen to him, and believed themselves 
well advised to make a provision of manna for the following day, 
but it began to be full of worms, and it putrified. 

God had formally promised that the miracle should be renewed 
each day; but they were such as do not so easily place confidence 
in him—prudently they had wished to be on the.r guard against 
his possible failure to keep his word. And behold the provisions 
were lost, and that double task they had set themselves on the 
eve, was likewise lost. Wastefulness, folly . 

It was not that the manna was of itself perishable. On the 
eve of the Sabbath the Hebrews, having gathered a double ration, 
according as God had commanded them by Moses to do for that 
day, placed their store in measures until the morning, and it did 
not putrify, neither was there worm found in it. 

Furthermore, the golden pot full of manna that Aaron placed 
in the Ark of the Covenant, always according to the command of 
Juhwe, was kept their intact to serve as a testimony to succeed- 
ing generations. Irrefutable proof that God does not corrupt nor 
preserve the manna with our recipes and precautions, that it is 
he who gives or takes away our bread of to-morrow, according as 
he judges fit—therefore that we waste time in occupying our- 
selves with what is his sole affair. When he says: Be not solici- 
tous for to-morrow, it is because he has something better for us 
to do. We have only to be at peace during the present day, do- 
ing the work placed in our hands; the morrow shall be solicitous 
for itself. So all our preoccupation of to-day is an act of dis- 
obedience which bears its own punishment. 

When the right time comes, God will say to the Children of 
Israel: ‘‘Lay it up till the morning’’, as he had said to Noe, en- 
tering into the ark with his sons and every species of animal: 
Thou shalt take unto thee of all food that may be eaten, and thou 
snalt lay it up with thee; and it shall be food for thee and them; 
as he had made Joseph understand by Pharao’s dream that he 
must store up the abundance of the seven years of plenty for the 
seven lean years of famine to come. As Jesus was to say in the 
hour of danger to his disciples whom he had previously sent out 
into the world carrying nothing: ‘‘Now he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise a scrip’’. On that day only let us take 
our scrips and obediently gather up the manna for to-morrow, not 
doubting the divine word as the Hebrews doubted once more 
when they went out to seek the manna the day on which God had 
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said there would be none—so yet once again, their trouble was 
lost, for they found none. 

Though God’s command be contrary to that of yesterday, it is 
wise. Let even his contradiction be to us a proof—since we al- 
ways want proofs!—that he knows how to foresee, to change his 
tactics according to circumstances, to respond to the event. 

Let us then, without vain questioning, take each one of his 
orders as it comes; let us lay up when he so wills—he does not 
often will it!—and scatter when he so commands. In this obedi- 
ence is security, gain, wealth, apart from it is danger, loss, ruin— 
that ruin which we fear much more than his wrath, short-sighted 
mortals that we are! 

Besides, we are free. We can always disobey, even were it 
only to see whether this mental reservation that obsesses us 
might perhaps once be justified, whether by chance we were not, 
despite all experience, in the right and God in the wrong. 

Let us lay up, yes, let us lay up provisions! We shall see 
later what becomes of them. 

I recall, during the Great War, that dread of suffering want, 
that fever to store up that beset honest folk, those who were on 
other points neither light-headed nor crazy. They piled up 
pounds of sugar, sacks of flour, eggs, whole cases of potatoes, 
rice which they could not bear, condensed milk which made them 
sick. But that was of no matter, what was important was to 
hoard, to accumulate so as not to risk having to go short! 

**‘What, you don’t lay in provisions? But that is folly. In 
two months the shops will be cleared out!”’ 

In fact, merchandise failed everywhere. I quite believe it. In 
every home the sitting room was transformed into a provision 


shop; how could anything be left with the tradespeople? And Ff 


prices went up higher and higher. 
“You see! if only you had done as we did! Look at all those 








unfortunate people who queue at the door of the grocer’s shop! 


” 


There is no more milk left for little children. 


. ‘ ‘s 
And TI recall, a month later, those series of consternations! | 


There were ants in the sugar, worms in the flour. One day, on 
the shelf built against the too hot kitchen wall, the castor sugar 


was found to have liquidified and to be running down the wall , 
paper. The eggs smelt of rotten straw, they were only fit to be | 


thrown away. The whole lot of potatoes had gone musty, entire 
eases of food had to go in the refuse. 

What waste in those hard times when to waste was a crime! 
Of that abundance which had caused such scarcity for the poor, 
what remained of it to those prudent foreseers? From how 
many had they thus taken away their daily bread in order to 
make for themselves to-morrow’s cake which they could not 
eat? ... 


O you economical women, put your new dress carefully away > 
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FORESIGHT AND WASTEFULNESS 11 
in the wardrobe! Cover it up well! Be sparing of it! Next 
year, when you consider it old enough to dare to make it your 
‘second best’’, if you have the good fortune to find it not cut in 
the folds, or to have got mites in it, you will see what a fine figure 
of an old-fashioned lady it will make of you. Wear it in all peace 
of conscience, whilst the new one grows quietly out of fashion 
under camphor and naptha balls. When you arrive at your last 
frock, you will have economised, during the whole course of your 
life, exactly one, and you will always have been badly dressed. 
Whilst the little work-woman, who has none put by in her ward- 
robe, but only the one she wears on her back and replaces when 
worn out, will always have been fresh and smart. Use your poor 
leisure hours, rare as they are, in darning indefinitely your old 
linen, so that at your death there will be found in your cupboard 
piles of underwear with which your daughters, who wear only 
lawn (or silk!) will make towels. ’ 

Range your massive, durable old family plate, destined to last 
for centuries, carefully away in its various cases, and in order to 
‘spare it’’ buy for yourself electroplate which will need to be re- 
silvered every two years. 

Above all, you reasonable people, do not open your purse ex- 
cept for what is strictly useful—according to you, books, flowers, 
travelling is money thrown out of the window, what remains of 
it? Take care only to give when you are very sure of what you 
are doing. ‘Don’t give to that poor man! He is_ probably 
richer than you. For ten years past I’ve seen him in all weathers 
at the corner of this road! And that woman, why doesn’t she go 
into an almshouse?’’ Increase your little hoard perseveringly, 
you will be glad to find it later on! 

And if to-morrow some financial crash sends your savings to 
the winds—because riches shall make themselves wings like 
those of an eagle, and shall fly towards heaven—if some world- 
wide catastrophe makes the value of this money, the result of so 
many lost efforts and of so many culpable refusals, fall to zero, 
you will not be discouraged for so little. Valiantly, obstinately, 
blindly, you will begin again to ‘‘lay aside’. A few more years 
and you will confide to your friends, whilst vainly endeavouring 
to dissimulate your pride: ‘‘You see, I’ve re-made my little pile. 
Tt has not been without some trouble, but here I am once more 
secure from need!’’ Thou fool! this night your soul shall be re- 
quired of you, and whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided? For we brought nothing into this world; and certainly 
we can carry nothing out. 

Yes, that is to be taken for granted, retorts good common 
sense. I know as well as you do that I may die this very next 
moment. T know, too, all that is said about indifferent and pro- 
digal heirs who demolish at one swoop what has taken the de- 
ceased all his life long to build up, who disperse in smoke what 
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he has so hardly gathered together. But my heirs may do as 
they like with the heritage I leave them; I don’t care a rap. I 
understand, as you do, that there is a certain measure to be 
guarded. The old adage says too: Grasp all, lose all, but that 
is no reason to let all go. Economy wisely regulated, savings 
that do not encroach on our neighbour's necessities, they are not 
only inoffensive, they are indispensable. We know how those 
end who do not think of the morrow: in misery and the work- 
house! One does not die every day; in the meantime, a man 
must live. If he listened to vou, he would fold his arms and 
wait for the quails, already roasted, to fall into his mouth! You 
know such a thing has never happened; and it is not God who 
feeds those who have done noth'ng to make sure of their bread. 
But yes, it has happened, precisely and exactly, although the 
quails were not roasted in advance. And it is just God—and none 
other—who feeds those who have done nothing, in defiance of 
his promises, to make sure of their bread for the morrow. 


A TREATISE ON THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY 
OF OUR REDEMPTION 
By 
Luis OF GRANADA 
(Translated by a Nun of Stanbrool: Abbey). 
CHAPTER VII (cont.). 
4 


The cause of Christ's ardent love and its effects. 
Now let us see the effects of this love. Among them first, as 
I said, that Christ took upon himself the debts incurred by our 
sins and made satisfaction for them. As a figure of this, Holy 
Scripture tells us that when the whole land of Egypt was des- 
troyed by a plague of locusts, and Moses prayed for a remedy, 
God sent a burning wind that blew the locusts into the Red Sea 


where they were all drowned. What does this mean but what 


the Prophet said of our Lord, ‘‘He will put away all our in- 
iquities: and he will cast away all our sins into the bottom of 
the sea’’? (Mich. vii, 19). This was the Red Sea, to show us 
they were drowned in the sea of Christ’s precious Blood. 


The second effect was that our Lord took for himself the sorrow i 


and sufferings and gave us the fruit and merit gained by them. 
What follows must be told on our knees with eyes raised to 


heaven, for it was that the Lord did for men what a slave does § 


for his Master. He works all day to earn money which he gives 
to his owner and igs left unpaid for his labour. This is what our 
most pitiful Redeemer did for us. Could our Lord’s charity have 
reached further than this? Who could have done this but God, 
whose goodness and charity surpass our understanding? 

The third effect was that Christ died physically in order that 
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REDEMPTION 13 
man should not die spiritually and eternally. As Saint Augus- 
tine said, ‘‘Thou didst love me, Lord, better than thyself, since 
thou didst will to die for me’’. And although the Divinity 
neither suffered nor could suffer, yet this sacred Humanity, 
which he loved more than all created things, suffered. Yet for 
ail this he offered it in sacrifice to deliver us from the death we 
all owed by the death of him who owed nothing. 

Seneca relates that when, during the civil war in Rome some 
furious soldiers entered a senator’s house to slay him, one of his 
slaves put on his dress and ring to deceive them and thus offered 
his life for his master. I ask, if the slave recovered from his 
wounds, what reward ought his master to give him for such ex- 
traordinary loyalty? If he was a just man he would scarce have 
thought it possible to repay such atfection. 

Let us consider this from another point of view. Suppose that 
the Master had done this for his slave, or even that a king should 
have done it for a slave, what would men say of it? They would 
call it extremely foolish and even mad, considering the different 
ranks of a king and a slave. Then I ask you, which is the 
greatest contrast, that between the King and his slave or that 
between God and man? The answer is obvious, for everyone 
knows there is no proportion or comparison between the finite 
and the infinite. Then if men would think the King was raving 
mad who gave his life for a slave, what shall we say when we see 
God lay down his life for men? As we cannot suppose that in- 
finite Wisdom was raving mad, we must needs see in this infinite 
goodness and charity. But when the devout soul has reached 
this conclusion it stays there, it rests, it slumbers, it goes out of 
itself and goes no further. For amid all the marvels and con- 
jectures concerning this Mystery, this to my mind is the. most 
wonderful and has the greatest power to melt a heart of iron. If 
the soul wishes to understand it further, let it remember that 
this sovereign Monarch gave his life, not for a faithful slave, but 
for a bad one and that though he could have redeemed him by 
many other ways, he chose the one most costly to himself be- 
cause it would be far more helpful to such a slave than any other. 
This fact, with those we know already, discloses to us an incom- 
prehensible and boundless ocean and abyss of the goodness and 
charity of our God and Lord. Thus, as I said, we must cast off 
our shoes and turn our eyes from all created goodness when we 
wish to meditate upon the goodness and perfections of the 
Creator. 

Let him who seeks to know the origin of the Saviour’s love for 

mankind read the preceding chapter. There he will find the 
fount and roots of this love, which comes from the immensity of 
the riches and graces bestowed on the Sacred Humanity of 
Christ, his great love and obedience his eternal Father and his 
ardent desire for God's glory. These four reasons account for 
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Christ’s boundless love. ‘To understand this more clearly, con- 
sider what love and desire for the salvation of souls was felt by 
some of the Saints. For instance by Saint Dominic, who was 
consumed like a burning torch by grief for the loss of souls. 
Think of the charity of Saint Paul (of whom we shall speak later 
on), who said he wished to be an anathema from Christ for the 
salvation of his brethren (Rom. ix. 3). Moses besought God to 
forgive the Jews their trespass or strike him out of the book. 
(Exod. xxxii, 31, 32). Remember Saint Catherine of Sienna, 
who kissed the ground that preachers trod on because it was 
their office to save souls, and begged our Lord to block the gate 
of hell with her body so that no one could enter. But as Christ's 
charity surpasses that of all the Saints in proportion to his dig- 
nity, what must be his longing for man’s salvation and how 
willingly must he have offered to die for them. He revealed this 
love and desire by his words to the disciples when they asked 
him to eat: “‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
that I may perfect his work’’, which was the Redemption of 
mankind. 
(To be continued). 
REVIEWS 

Saint Pau; Saint Jean. By P. Ignace Beaufays, O.F.M. 

(Editions Universitaires, Brussels, 1944; each 36 Fr.B). 

These two books, published at the very end of the occupation 
(Imprimatur, July lst, 1944), represent courses of lectures given 





to a Brussels study-circle in 1928-1925. It is of interest to ob- \ 


serve that neither in the material production of the books or in a 


word of their pages is there any trace of war conditions or men- | 


tality. 


Both books might be described as ‘‘haute vulgarisation’’, they | 


do not profess to contain original scholarship, but their object is 


to ‘‘situer’’ the writings of the Apostles in their proper social, 
historical, religious and topographical background. This is very §f 
well done in a graphic and exciting way. The writer has visited | 
the places in question (he has written other books on the Holy | 


Land), and is able to insert plenty of local colour. The chapters 
on social and religious background are always well supported by 
referenced texts to contemporary authors. 


The story of St Paul begins with a good account of the com- ; 


mercial Jews in the Roman Empire and of the general state of 
religion (mystery-religions, &c.) and society (slavery, &c.) at the 
time, with a graphic description of Roman depravity in the Ist 
century. St. Paul’s character and activities, together with those 
of his companions, especially Peter and Luke, are portrayed with 
frequent paraphrase of the text (a little fanciful sometimes?) 


and the linking of the Epistles with St. Paul’s travels is helpful | 


(Gal is late). The final chapter is a good attempt at analysing 
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REVIEWS 15 
and co-ordinating St. Paul’s thought in his Epistles, being a skil- 
ful mosaic of quotations, summed up in the title ‘‘la grande 
espérance’’, 

fhe book on St. John begins with a description of the Galilee 
in which St. John was born, with ail the current restless Mes- 
sianic hope, mixed up with the ever-broadening Gentile contacts 
in Palestine, brought by Koman rule. St. John’s part in the 
story of Christ is then 1oliowed, and on into Acts until his de- 
parture for Ksphesus (when this happened is not unnaturally left 
uncertain, but it is linked with the Assumption of Our Lady and 
the apparent departure ot most of the Apostles from Jerusalem). 
The interim is covered by a grim description of the events in 
Palestine up to 70. Then follows an account of John’s later life 
at Ephesus, and of his ordeal and exile. ‘The chapter on the 
Apocalypse is excellent, including ten pages of précis, paraphrase 
and annotation, which present the book as a thrilling whole. 
Further notes on the apocalyptic style related to a background 
of social upheavals, are strikingly illustrated by a long iootnote 
in which 1914-1918 is cleveriy described in the apocalyptic man- 
ner. The book concludes with a brief study of the last witness 
to Christ in the the Gospel, placed on a background of the trends 
of thought in the lst century (Logos, Philo, &c.). 

The easy and attractive style should provide the student with 
vivid pictures to help him in his further reading of St. Paul and 
St. John. SEBASTIAN BuLLouanH, O.P. 


AFTER BERNADETTE, THE Story OF MopErRN LourpEs. By Don 

Sharkey. (Bruce; $2.00). 

This book is well written and attractively got up. It tells the 
story of Bernadette and her visions and of all that has happened 
since in our Lady’s town of Lourdes. The author does not for- 
get that there are spiritual cures at Lourdes as well as bodily, 
and the conversion of Etienne makes soul-inspiring reading (pp. 
118 sq.). Those who know Lourdes and those who do not (yet) 
will rejoice in the excellent illustrations. G.B. 
THE SeveEN Sorrows or Mary. By Gerard M. Corr, O.S.M. 

(Sands; 6s. 6d.). 

Fr. Corr offers us some helpful and thoughtful meditations. 
Our Lady’s role in our Redemption is one of Compassion, not 
physical suffering. Such silent unseen pain is ever the contri- 
bution of mothers and all who minister in any way to the Body of 
Christ. Fr. Corr sees Simeon’s prophecy fulfilled at the foot of 
the Cross when our Lady reaches her full stature as Mother of 


Sorrows, Mediatrix of those redeemed. D.M. 
New Six O’Ciock Saints. By Joan Windham. (Sheed and 
Ward; 5s.). 


If you want your growing child to connect names like Jennifer 
with something Christian instead of a film star posing as Berna- 
dette, you should read him St. Jennifer, or St. Gladys, St. Owen, 
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St. Alice, St. Ronald from this book. And there are others too, 
beginning in the first and ending in the fifteenth centuries. ll 
now recognise Miss Windham’s skill in telling the truth about 
the saints to children, but many will be delightfully surprised to 
tind how skilfully she ‘gets across’ to the children the truth about 
a sinner like Peiagius, and how she can tell them even about his 
typically English error. If there were space we would quote, 
instead we must urge all to turn to pp. 33 and 34 of this book for 
simple and deep instruction, and to the rest of the book besides. 
C.P. 
St. Pomp Neri. By Doreen Smith. (Sands; 6s. 6d.). 

Here is a book for those who have not yet been introduced to 
St. Philip, a saint especially dear to us not only for his charm but 
through his association with Newman. Such a blend of sanity 
and eccentricity is disconcerting until we realise that the latter 
is the product of an interior spirit and nothing superficial. We 
have an example of that permanent reversal wrought by grace 
so that natural activity is impeded by the effects of supernatural 
love: the human situation becomes, as it were, dilated by love 
and the Saint has to make extraordinary efforts to act normally. 
We should like to see some of our clean, practical, modern Mass- 
sayers putting up with St. Philip’s two hours contemplation at 
the Agnus Dei. It was also the strength of this interior spirit 
which made it possible for h.m to live together with friends, with- 
out spiritual degeneration, a capacity so necessary for the Aposto- 
late. St. Philip also appeared eccentric, because he was always 
ready to attack that solemnity which goes with intellectual and 
moral righteousness and is the result of pride. He knew that 
the detachment humour gives is purifying, so he used humour as 
a weapon both against himself and others and even ridicule when 
the sufferer was strong in spirit. A Saint to be commended to 
all who take themselves too seriously and the Spirit not seriously 
enough! Damian Maarata, O.P. 


NOTE. 

From the Editions du Cerf, 229 Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, 
Paris—7e, we have received copies of new periodicals issued by 
that publishing-house, already so well-known for La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle and La Vie Spirituelle. They include Fétes et Saisons, 
Cahiers de l’Art Sacré, and La Matson Dieu, the quarterly organ 
of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique (250 frances for a year’s 
subscription). From the same source come two new series of 
books, Lex Orandi and La Clarté-Dieu. A detailed survey of these 
encouraging signs from France will appear in an early number of 
THe Lire or THE Spirit. 





Blackfriars, January, 1946 (Vol. IIT. No. 23). Price 6d. tf pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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TWO NOVEMBER PILGRIMAGES 
I. PADRE PIO 


By 
PEREGRINA. 


The thought that I might have passed W.O.8.B. and have 
gone to England, and the thought that—had my officer not post- 
poned my L.I.A.P. by a fortnight—I would have missed this 
chance of a.life-time (I’m being posted to Klagenfurt after 
L.I.A.P. and shall thus not be returning to Italy, fills me with 
horror; and I will try to remember this next time I’m disap- 
pointed about something, because my plans don’t work out quite 
according to my ideas—and I shall remember that in that case 
they will work out better. 


It all came about like this. We were suddenly given Monday, 
12th November, off duty for the commemoration of Armistice on 
the 11th, which was a Sunday, and we would therefore be free 
in any case—or have the half day at least. So I started talking 
to a girl, who had a boy-friend in Foggia, trying to find out what 
the possibilities of transport were. Well, the girl said there was 
hardly any transport on the road, that there was nowhere to stay 
in Foggia as there are only officers’ clubs up there, that the dis- 
trict was badly bombed and desolate, and that the whole scheme 
was most inadvisable without transport, but if one had a car one 
could make it in four to five hours. Well, I got terribly excited 
at the thought and talked to my Irish friend Rita, and we started 
scheming. So we put in for a sleeping-out pass to Foggia, and 
said transport had been arranged. We felt sure we'd get there, 
if we were meant to; one does not usually have ideas like this, if 
God does not want them to be realised, so the only logical con- 
clusion to come to is to leave things in His hands. As we had 
no idea where we were going to stay the night, we carefully 
avoided the question of accommodation, and just hoped it would 
not be noticed. 
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The next day I was called into the platoon office, and informed 
I could not have my pass, unless I produced a chit signed by an 
officer to say that transport had been arranged. Well, I thought 
we'd had it then, because, being privates, we have no command 
over cars—nor have we any boy friends who have transport of 
any description. So 1 started to ring up British and American 
transport companies frantically, in the hope that someone was 
going up to Foggia with two spare seats in transport of any des- 
cription whatsoever. But no luck. I left my address and tele- 
phone number, thinking: I’ll have to be sensible about this, and 
if it does not work out, I must not be childish and pout. Rita 
got no transport either, and I could hardly expect an officer to 
sign a chit falsely (now that my nearest officer friends have been 
posted away—and you can’t expect a stranger to do that sort of 
thing for you). 

Then the next day someone, whom I had not rung up, rang me 
and said he had a jeep going back empty to Taranto via Foggia, 
and what time did we want to go, as the driver could go at any 
time one of these days. 

Well, it did not take me long to say we wanted to go on Sun- 
day at 1 o’clock from the palace information booth, and thank 
him very very much. As a girl was supposed to have transport 
back on Monday, Miss Jacobson signed my chit, and Bob was 
our uncle, and Charlie our aunt—we got the pass. The question 
of accommodation was mercifully overlooked—we said we were 
going to visit friends, so they must have presumed we were 
staying with them. Which was perfectly correct—with the 
minor detail that we did not know them yet, but we were quite 
sure we would be friends the minute we met. In the evening 
we found out that the girl had already left for Foggia, and so we 
could not ask her for a lift back, but we were quite sure that God 
would not leave us in the lurch, and so we looked forward 
feverishly to Sunday. 

Sunday morning, before Mass, I went to Confession, because 
I wanted to be clean for the occasion of visiting a man, who will 
most probably be canonised after death—as you know, the 
Church never proclaims a man a saint while he is yet alive and 
always makes the most stringent examinations and tests even 
then. But there are only two people at the moment who have 
received the wounds of Our Lord—Padre Pio in Foggia, and 
Therese Neumann in Konnersreuth, and saint or no saint, it is a 
miraculous gift and sign of great grace from God, and would 
teach us about Him and bring us nearer to Him—and that is 
worth anything, even not getting back and being put on a charge! 

Sunday afternoon came along—Rita had bought up half the 
Naafi, as we had no idea if we would be able to get any food any- 
where, and we filled our water bottles with drinking water, be- 
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cause most Italian water is polluted and undrinkable. As we 
had just had a typhus inoculation, we felt quite safe, wherever 
we would have to stay the night. Just before we set out, it 
poured with rain—it was a very cold day, and we waited at the 
information booth equipped with ground sheets and I in Welling- 
ton boots, in the mistaken belief that Wellingtons keep your feet 
warm. 1 had my shoes in our kit bag. Well, it was one, it was 
half past one, and no driver, no jeep. Rita was standing at an- 
other corner, just in case the driver went there, and just when | 
was going to her place to ring up the officer who was supposed to 
have got us the transport, the jeep arrived, and Rita arrived at 
my post just as I arrived at hers and we missed each other 
beautifully. She soon came round to where I was and she had 
been, and we got into our transport—an open jeep! At least, it 
had a canvas roof, but it was not the sort of day for an open jeep, 
if yon see what I mean! However, we were only too grateful to 
have anything, and what is even pneumonia compared with see- 
ing Padre Pio! From then on I felt sure we would get there, 
and that Padre Pio definitely wanted to be visited by us. The 
driver was a nice English boy, who had taken an officer to 
Naples and was on his way back to his unit. 

It stopped raining for us nicely, but the wind almost cut us in 
half. Rita was sitting in front, I had the whole back to myself 
—and Rita gave me her scarf. We pulled our ground sheets 
round our feet, and kept our destination in front of our eyes, and 
had great fun laughing and describing to each other what we were 
expecting to find in the way of accommodation. The driver must, 
at first, have thought us quite mad, but in the end he probably 
got infected too, as we explained things to him, and we all got 
along famously. 

The ride to Foggia is extraordinarily beautiful—right across 
the country along fairly good roads lined with trees and through 
hills, over bridges and little rivers that perhaps become bigger 
rivers when there has been a lot of rain. We went through 
Benevento and Ariano to Foggia. In Benevento we passed a 
whole lot of boys studying for the priesthood—they must have 
been out for their afternoon constitutional, and enjoyed the fact 
that it had stopped raining. I said my rosary, and Rita prob- 
ably did too—always a good way of keeping oneself and one’s car 
safe in Our Lady’s hands on a journey which, as all journeys in 
Italy, is or can be quite dangerous—because the Italian and 
American drivers are not known for careful driving, and the fact 
that none of the Italian donkey, mule, ass, bullock, or horse- 
carts are lit up at night does not improve matters on bad roads 
in the hills. 

Well, we got colder and colder and happier and happier as we 
neared Foggia counting the kilometres, and eventually landed up 
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in the Naafi in Foggia. Never have I been so grateful for a cup 
of Naafi tea. We warmed up quickly, and also had some food 
and bought some for breakfast just in case We could not. get any 
wherever we would be staying the night. 

The R.A.F. Chaplain, who had been to see Padre Pio, gave me 
the name of the village where Padre Pio lives and said there was 
an American lady there who had become a Catholic, and who 
had lived up there for years now, also that there was an Italian 
count who spoke English perfectly, and that there was a guest- 
house where we could put up, but we did not know if things had 
altered since he was up there. The name of the village where 
Padre Pio lives in that Cappuchin monastery, is San Giovanni 
Rotondo—and I was told it was just outside Foggio up a little 
nasty hill. The driver said, we'd never get up there on our own, 
and’ as he had nothing particular to do, he offered to take us up. 
Uff, sigh of relief. So we looked for the Manfredonia Road, 
which was supposed to lead to the monastery. We kept asking 
people for the way, they all knew of Padre Pio and said the 
place was 12, 16, 19 km. away, which we did not believe, and 
just as well, otherwise we might have given up. Every little 
slope in the road we came to 1 said, Ah this must be the hill— 
little did we realise it was 12 miles outside Foggia. Once we 
followed two chaplains in an open 15 ewt.—you know how it is, 
you go somewhere, and you feel everybody else must be going 
there too, particularly chaplains! We soon realised our mis- 
take, laughed, and turned round. 

We went up along this road, stopping every so often, and ask- 
ing at one of the probably government-built houses—they all 
look alike and have an even portion of land around them, are 
called 9 O.N.C. or 58 O.N.C., always a number and then O.N.C.; 
they had all been D.D.T.’d in Spring this year, so perhaps they 
are free from vermin!—and asked for San Giovanni Rotondo— 
that is, when there were dogs barking, Rita came back and we 
tried the next house, as it was quite dark by now, and after all 
farmers do keep dogs to bite strangers, or at least bark and keep 
them away! Once we turned on to an airfield, and I had a sus- 
picion that we were on the runway and not on the road, but 
there were so many potholes in the road, that we thought in the 
end, it could not have been a runway after all. In the finish it 
lead us back to the road we had started from, to the same Negro 
camp that had told us to turn right on to the air field. So this 
time this very kind and obliging Negro fished out an Italian boy 
who came and sat next to me and said he would show us the way. 
We soon found out he did not know the way either, but at least 
he knew where we were going, and could do all the knocking at 
other people’s houses, which he did very obligingly. 

We did not feel the cold at all now, the monastery seemed 
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right round the corner, and we were full of excitement and ex- 
pectation. We turned off the main road on to a pretty bad road 
—no other transport in sight, no people, no houses, no animals. 
Stones, gnarled old shimmering olive trees, poplars, and nothing 
else. Eventually we came to my ‘‘nasty hill’ —it was a moun- 
tain all right, an awful road, winding round and round it, the 
place getting more and more lonely, but we knew this was the 
right road, and that we would get there if we went on for long 
enough. The driver was an absolute model of patience—after 
all, what interest had he in getting two mad A.T.S. girls to a 
place they did not know! But he said it was a pleasant change 
from driving officers, and that he enjoyed himself and did not 
mind in the least—so we said no more. Oh, I| forgot, we ran out 
of petrol half way and had to return to the nearest Negro camp 
in the hope of getting some. Now you know what happens if 
you try to get petrol out of an English camp: you see the guard 
who gets the orderly corporal who gets the orderly sergeant who 
gets the orderly officer who sends you to the transport officer 
who wants to see your work ticket, driving licence and what not, 
and then eventually perhaps decides to give you what you want. 
Well, this Negro boy just said: Yooo have no gasoleeeen—well, 
I think I can help you, it’s right over there. ‘The Italian boy 
came off the jeep and helped pump, and once more, in next to no 
time, Bob was our uncle and Charlie our aunt, we were wished 
good luck and set off agaig. By this time our driver had realised 
that there was no earthly chance of our getting transport back 
to Foggia in the morning, so he offered to call for us, and asked if 
he could put up in the Negro camp at night—‘Shoor, he would 
be only tooo weleum!—Wonderful, wasn’t it or wasn’t it? 
Well, we set off again, and got up the hill this time without 
any further hitches. We got into another village, where we 
asked once more for the now quite famous San Giovanni 
Rotondo—and a little boy said he knew Padre Pio, and would 
show us the rest of the way. So he climbed on, but of course he 
could not go without his cousin, so his cousin climbed on ‘too. 
By now we were three English and three Italians in the jeep— 
and I must add that none of them stole anything, which in ‘itself 
was quite remarkable enough without anything else! We even- 
tually reached the top of the mountain, passed a restaurant (that 
must have been the hotel the padre in the R.A.F. mentioned) 
and then rode up a road that had the stations of the cross 
along the side. So I knew we were there, and that the end of 
the road would be the monastery. And so it was. The monas- 
tery looked whit2 in the moonlight, we tumbled out of the jeep, 
and the two little boys showed us the way to the American lady’s 
house, knocking at the gate and shouting: Maria, due signorini 
inglesi (or however you spell that). Out came a round, middle 
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aged motherly woman. We said, was she the lady who spoke 
English? She said she was, and asked us inside. A warm 
room with a kitchen stove, a long table around which several 
women sat holding rosaries in the hands—they are Franciscan 
tertiaries and must have met for prayer—and pictures of the 
Sacred Heart and of Padre Pio on the wall. We soon explained, 
and asked if we could stay the night. No, we would not rather 
stuy at the hotel. Yes we'd love some tea! So we dumped our 
kit and ourselves, the driver went back with the Italians whom 
he had given some chocolate and cigarettes, according to their 
ages, and he promised to call for us the next morning. As we 
had expected, the women were not in the least bit put out or 
surprised at our coming—they must be used to that sort of thing. 
We soon thawed, and had some brown bread, a spread of cheese 
cum butter, some raw ham, and felt beautifully at home. One 
of the women went upstairs to make up our beds, and then we 
talked. We were the first A.T.S. girls who had been up there, 
there had been nurses, and what I think must have been Waafs, 
lots of British and American army, but no A.T.S. When | 
happened to mention I was born in Germany, the lady next to 
me said she came from Munich! So we talked German, very 
much to each other’s delight. Maria, the American lady, under- 
stands German, so | was not being rude, and in any case, they 
enjoy other people's enjoyment, and do not say: now I wonder 
if they’re talking about me! The German lady’s name _ was 
Katherina, she had married an Italian, and has now lived in San 
Rotondo for years. Maria became a Catholic with Madame 
Montessori, with whom she toured Europe for ten years before 
she met Padre Pio—she too stayed near the monastery after 
that. Well, we arrived there about half past eight or nine, and 
we talked till about twelve. Mainly about Padre Pio. 

He was, as monks do, praying in front of the crucifix one day 
(20 Sept., 1918)—and the monks found him in a faint. He 
awoke with the stigmata of Our Lord. At first-he tried to hide 
them, but did not, of eourse, succeed for very long. There is 
a crust of coagulated blood over the wounds in his hands, feet 
and side, but they bleed continuously around the edges. He 
describes the pain as that caused by the boring of nails. He was 
once asked: ‘‘Does it hurt, Padre? And he laughed and said: 
Do you think Our Lord gave them to me as a decoration? His 
hands are covered with brown mittens normally, and are only un- 
covered whilst he celebrates Mass. The next morning we would 
be able to be there! Padre Pio starts Mass at quarter past five 
in the morning, and it takes him an hour and a half, or longer, to 
celebrate—as compared with the usual half hour. 

There was a little Italian girl Maria told us about, who had 
had appendicitis one winter, but—as conditions medically are 
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so poor in Italy—the doctor would not operate until the spring. 
So the girl was in awful pain, and the mother kept beseeching 
Padre Pio to heal the child so that the operation would not be 
necessary. One night the little girl dreamt Padre Pio came to 
visit her. He showed her his bleeding hands and his feet, and 
the wound in his side, and then said: Now show me where your 
pain is. He then proceeded to cut around the diseased part, 
and said, come, let us go to the church and finish the operation 
there. So he took her by the hand, and there was a whole pro- 
cession of people following them; but Padre Pio became smaller 
and smaller, and no one was able to see him. In the church he 
finished the operation, cut the diseased part out, sewed the 
wound up—and when the little girl awoke, there was no swelling, 
no pain, no disease, and she was cured for good. 

One time Maria’s mother came to visit her—and on a certain 
date Maria said to Padre Pio, my mother will by now be in 
Rome. No, said Padre Pio, she is in Umbria, and he maintained 
that she was there and not in Rome. A few days later Maria 
had a letter from her mother, saying: Please thank Padre Pio 
for the visit he paid me while I was sick in Perugia (Umbria) 
the other day. She awoke quite all right and fit again. 

Katharina said, next to Jesus Christ, Padre Pio is the most 
wonderful thing the world has ever had. He is always present 
with his spiritual children, and protects them when they call 
upon him in the hour of danger. As for instance, in the case of 
a woman who was in a foreign country and stopped someone in 
the street to ask wheré the nearest money-changer was, as she 
did not have the currency of that country. The man said not to 
bother about a bank, he would change the money for her if she 
would follow him to his house. But when they arrived, he 
locked the door behind her and she became very frightened and 
silently implored Padre Pio for help. Suddenly the expression 
of the ‘bad man’ changed to one of abject terror, he moved back- 
wards towards the door, opened the door without even turning 
round, and let her out without a word. She never knew just 
what it was the man had seen. 

In one district there were a lot of thieves about, and one woman 
prayed to Padre Pio to be preserved from them. One night she 
heard his voice saying: Get up, the thieves are at the gate. And 
when she sounded the alarm, sure enough, the thieves were at 
the gate. She had been woken up just in time. 

People often come to Padre Pio to ask about vocations—-he 
told one man he would become a doctor, and what’s more, a sur- 
geon, and the man had never even considered surgery or medi- 
cine. But he acted upon Padre Pio’s advice and applied for en- 
try at college, and will start his studies soon. 

He now only hears confessions in Italian, but he used to in all 
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languages, though he speaks none of them. People used to 
speak their language and he his, and they used to understand 
each other perfectly all the same. In dreams he speaks to people 
in their own languages, and also knows when people dream about 
him. For instance, once he was asked if such and such a thing 
was true, which someone had dreamt of him, and he said: Why 
should I say it was so, if it were not true. 

Many are the stories of people who came to visit him from afar 
off. As of the very French lady who was lolling about in his 
presence as if she was in a sitting room amongst admirers, and 
said she would not go to confession in the church, but only in 
the sacristy. All right, said Padre Pio, you shall—when I call 
vou. One day he called her into the sacristy and she was in 
there for a long, long time. When finally she came out, she was 
rather a different person. White as a sheet, and in tears, and 
not at all the mondaine Parisienne, saying: Il est cruel, il est 
terrible, and she would never come to San Giovanni again, the 
roads were bad, the beds were hard (they aren’t), the food was 
bad, ete., etc. But she came back, just could not stay away. 

Stories come of people who ask him if they will be able to 
come again, and when, and it always works out just so. Oncea 
girl was very upset because her holidays and been divided into 
two, so that she would not have enough time to get to Padre Pio, 
and also the fare was too high to be paid out of her meagre salary. 
So she prayed and prayed and prayed, antl one day her boss 
called her into the office and decided to give her her holidays all 
in one after all, and her sister said she had just got some money 
she did not need and sent it to the girl, so she was able to come 
to San Giovanni after all, within the time Padre Pio had said 
she would be back there. 

The other day some people had already been on the road for 
three days in order to get to Padre Pio, and prayed that he would 
help them, and he appeared to them and said: Do not worry, 
vou will get to me to-morrow—which they did. 

Maria told us of a girt whose only word of Italian was ‘prego’ 
(please), so she came to Padre Pio, and just said ‘prego, padre’, 
putting absolutely everything into the word ‘prego’-—and, of 
course, they got on very well. 

We heard all this, and much more, and kept telling each other 
that we had really managed to get here! One of the most phan- 
tastic of our dreams coming true, two days that were going to 
leave the most profound impression upon our lives, and _ we 
prayed that this experience would bear fruit in us. But in the 
end even we could take in no more, it was near midnight, and we 
decided bed was indicated if we were to be up before five the 















next morning. 


We had a little room to ourselves with two beds and _ snow- 
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white linen, a crucifix on the wall, a picture of the sacred heart 
und one of Padre Pio. We heard twelve o'clock strike, and I 
asked Rita if one said the Angelus at midnight, or only during 
the daytime. She said one can say it at night, but usually one 
isn't awake. So we said it together, and then tried to sleep. | 
never can sleep when I am very happy, no bad conscience, sick- 
ness, tiredness or anything else can keep me awake, but when 
I'm very happy | stay awake for a long time and then only sleep 
very lightly and keep waking up. Great fun, waking up 
aud wondering how near five o'clock it was, and thinking of all 
that five o'clock entailed. But I did sleep a bit—the bed was 
comfortable and we were warm. 

At five Maria woke us up, and we had a wash that was more a 
lick than a promise. The bathroom was perfectly civilised, but 
the water icy-cold, straight from the mountain I should think. 

As we knew where the monastery was and Maria was not quite 
ready, she told us to go on in advance. We stepped out into a 
crisp cold night, the stars were crystal clear and very bright in 
the black-blue sky, and the moon was like a small sharp sickle 
and very beautiful. We hurried our steps in excitement. The 
air smelt of Christmas. 

One last deep breath and silent prayer—and we entered the 
church. Padre Pio was just giving the Benediction after Holy 
Communion, which on weekdays is given before and during Mass 
for the benefit of people who have to go to work. There he stood, 
at first with his hands upheld, then went on to make the sign of 
the cross slowly over the whole community. 

Introibo ad altare Dei—I1 will go unto the altar of God, to God 
who giveth joy to my youth. 

The little church was almost filled with villagers, devoutly 
(this is most unusual in Italy) kneeling, silent, and the women 
had their heads covered. The church was very simple, almost 
primitive, it was clean and homely in the greatest sense of that 
word. 

We went forward slowly and knelt with the rest, time stood 
still. 

When Maria arrived, she shepherded us right to the front of 
the church, so that we would be able to see. I knelt in the arch- 
way, that is the entrance from the side and leads to the altar, so 
that I had a perfect view, and Rita was in the front with the rest 
of the congregation. The men were right inside the sanctuary, 
around the altar itself, but the only time a woman is allowed 
there is during nuptual Mass (so if I marry, I have that great joy 
still to come). But I was only theoretically outside the sanctu- 
ary, i.e. about a foot further away than the men. I’m sure it was 
all right, otherwise someone would have soon prevented me, and 
Maria would never have put me there in the first place. 
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After the Confiteor Padre Pio stepped up to the altar—very 
gently and painfully and full of deep love. Then a great silence 
before the Introit. 

This Mass was so wonderful: how can I describe it? Real in- 
tercourse with God, great silences between the prescribed 
prayers, silences that were so vivid—My Lord, I come to Thy 
altar, I, so unworthy, am offering up Thy Body and Thy Blood 
just as Thou didst at Calvary. Laden with the sin and burdens 
of mankind I beg of Thee, O God, to accept this offering of Thine 
only Son through the medium of my hands. Hands bleeding 
with the wounds of Christ, offering up the unbloody Sacrifice, 
one so near Christ offering up Christ Himself—with trepidation, 
intimate love, holy fear and great humility, radiant with love, 
entirely self-effaced. Feeling for and with Christ the great 
suffering he underwent at the Cross, calling down again upon 
mankind the great grace which has since streamed to us through 
His wounds. Often the words came haltingly and with an al- 
most super-human effort. 

The lights failed during the consecration of the Host—but a 
monk soon lit more candles, and then we no longer felt obliged to 
follow Mass in our missals, but were able wholly to concentrate 
on the altar. At last a Mass celebrated slowly and so fully, that 
one did not continually nave to shake onself and say: Now I 
wonder where he’s got up to, and then find you've almost missed 
the consecration. 

Et ne nog inducas in tentationem—the words were full of horror 
of ever not following God's wishes, full of the humble prayer 
never to permit him to go astray. And then the server’s re- 
sponse: Sed libera nos a malo. 

Then the breaking of the Host, most gently, in half, and then 
a fraction taken off one half, ‘‘May the peace of the Lord be al- 
ways with you’’—and Our Lord’s Body glides into the Chalice of 
His Blood, as a sign of the Resurrection, Triumph over the death 
symbolised by the separation of Our Lord’s Body and Blood in 
the separate consecration. 

Lamb of GOD, Who takest away the sins of the world... 
Have mercy upon us, grant us peace. 

Soon the priest’s Communion, and then ours. Slowly Padre 
Pio walked along the altar rails, made the sign of the cross over 
each communicant with the host before placing it on his tongue: 
Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in 
vitam aeternam, Amen. Lest more attention should be fixed 
on his stigmata than upon Our Lord Whom he was bringing to 
us, he took great pains to pull the sleeves of his vestments over 
his wounded hands, so that they were hidden. 

Finally the blessing: Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus (and the 
sign of the cross), Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus sanctus. Amen. 
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Then the prayers after Mass, and Padre Pio left to make his 
thanksgiving, and left us to make ours—how could we ever make 
an adequate thanksgiving, even had we all our lives to do so! It 
was about seven o'clock. Maria went to ask the Superior for 
permission for Padre Pio to speak to us before he started to hear 
confessions. Would permission be granted? A princess was re- 
fused the other day, but then she was Italian, and could go to 
Padre Pio in the confessional, and would also have the chance to 
come again, which we might not have. 

Another priest came up to the altar and gave Holy Communion 
to his altar boy. 

Then another priest (Maria said he was the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, sent specially from the Pope to look after Padre Pio) cele- 
brated Mass—but oh, how painful it was to watch him. I know, 
Holy Mass is Holy Mass, but we kept looking at his hands and 
wondered what on earth was wrong with them—until we realised 
he had not got the stigmata. From now on something will be 
missing from all other hands for us—almost the essence of the 
being of hands, and the hands that are pierced are the only ones 
that are whole. 

About ten to eight, Maria beckoned to us to come outside and 
we went into the side entry to the monastery, knocked and 
asked for the Father Superior in order to get permission to- see 
Padre Pio. Previously a village girl had come up to me and 
offered her place in the confessional for us, to enable us to speak 
to Padre Pio, not realising that our Italian was not nearly good 
enough for that, and she now followed us, incredulous that we 
might get permission which had been refused a princess. 

While we waited a priest in a black cloak swept past us and 
we were told he was a Hungarian priest carrying the Blessed 
Sacrament to Padre Pio’s father, who is almost paralysed in the 
legs and lives in Maria’s house. Padre Pio’s mother died in her 
house some time ago. Maria fell to her knees out of reverence 
for the Blessed Sacrament, but we did not, as we did not know. 
She explained afterwards. 

Then the Superior came out of a door in the corridor—a kind 
old man with a long beard and a smiling kindly face—and he 
granted us permission to see Padre Pio. 

How this reminds me of all the Indian legends I have heard, of 
ladies travelling to visit'a Saint—and we realised how very 
privileged we were to be able to see him privately, and how 
greedy to expect more than to be able to partake of his Mass. 

The door leading into the Chapel opened, and there stood. Padre 
Pio. In his simple brown habit, wearing brown mittens, he 
stood there, radiant and relaxed, now the strain of celebrating 
Holy Mass was over. How can I describe him—he'is the most 
lovable man you could possibly wish to meet. His bearded face 
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shone with radiant love—so much so that you could not see the 
features of his face distinctly. He stood simply and inwardly 
straight, waiting. Rita had learnt a little sentence in Italian off 
by heart, which she now, bold as you please and much to her 
own amazement—rattled off: ‘‘Padre, please pray for all my 
family and for all Ireland’’. He gave us a huge smile and readily 
agreed to do so. I said, the same for me, please, and for all my 
friends, and what I did not say I thought, and then it comes to 
the same. Maria introduced us (what a blessing it Was to have 
her) and Padre Pio blessed us and said, ‘“‘May God keep you 
from all harm and all evil, always’’—and when he heard I had 
come out of Germany because of Hitler, he laughed and said, 
Yet things had gone well in spite of him in my life. We held 
out our rosaries and missals for him to bless. We kissed his 
hand and he placed his other hand on our heads in turn, we knelt 
down and received his blessing. Then he went into the church, 
and shortly after another monk came out and brought us_ two 
miraculous medals he had blessed especially for us. And our 
hearts laughed. 

Outside the monastery we met an old man and the young girl 
we had seen before, and the old man asked if he could come to 
Foggia in our fransport. We said, certainly, and then the girl 
said she was just going to confession and would also ask Padre 
Pio if she was to go to Foggia to-day or to-morrow, and if it was 
to-day, could she come too. But she did not turn up again, so 
I presume Padre Pio had decided it was the wrong day for her. 
It seems he is the spiritual, and otherwise, director of the entire 
village. 

We walked back to Maria’s house, fell to our knees as_ the 
Hungar.an priest returned from taking the Blessed Sacrament to 
Padre Pio’s father. 

Then breakfast: hot black coffee, brown bread, the cheese cum 
butter mixture, peanut butter—and lots of talk, fun and laughter. 

Maria said that Padre Pio’s wounds never heal and _ never 
fester, but when he had an ordinary operation near his ear, it 
healed perfectly normally, or even more quickly than with other 
people. 

She also told us that under the fascists she had had to leave 
her house for three or four months, and that on her return she 
told Padre Pio that she had not missed’ one morning’s Holy Com- 
munion during her absence. Yes, said he, nor have you for three 
or four years now—and when she came to think back, she found 
that that was indeed true. 

About Therese Neumann and Padre Pio, Maria said: Woe to 
the world if these two people pass on without the world realising 
what it had in them, and who had been living amongst it. 
Therese Neumann, she said, enacts the passion wher in her 
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taxunce, goes through the way to Calvary, the carrying of the 
Cross, and when she is being nailed to the Cross blood “begins to 
stream from her wounds, and she has the mystical death—her 
heart actually stops beating for long times at a stretch. The only 
food she has taken for twenty years is Holy Communion, which 
she receives daily. Padre Pio does eat, though sparingly, but 
when he was indisposed for a few days he did» not eat for three 
days, yet put on weight—all of which goes to prove that man 
liveth not by bread alone! But in Padre Pio we have something 
more than in Therese Neumann, as his hands are consecrated to 
the priesthood and he can offer the sacrifice of Holy Mass. 

Then it was nearly time to go—we left a few things for Maria 
and Katharine on the table near our beds, as we knew they would 
not accept any money for their hospitality. We were absolutely 
showered with holy pictures and with photographs of Padre Pio 
—they could not give us enough. I also saw Padre Pio’s hand- 
writing! Katharina showed it to me, without my even thinking 
I'd like to see it! 

We met the English-speaking Count who gave us best regards 
for the R.A.F. padre, and then our driver turned up, and we had 
to tear ourselves away. 

Oh, | forgot to tell vou, that the last thing Maria said to Padre 
Pio was, would he please pray for transport for us, because we 
had to get back to Caserta that day, otherwise we would get into 
trouble, and that we had no transport after Foggia. This he pro- 
mised to do. 

Just before we left We met an old lady, who had married an 
Italian, but came from Cumberland, and she was thrilled to hear 
that I had been stationed in Carlisle. She spends several months 
in the year up at San Giovanni Rotondo in order to be near Padre 
Pio. I promised to write to her sister while I am on Liap. 

Then the old man boarded the jeep with us, and off we went, 
stopping at the photographers on the way down—and the stations 
of the cross saw us on to the road down into ‘civilisation’. 

To me the wounds of Padre Pio were not wounds of terrifying 
pain and agony foremost, but rather of such concentrated love 
und grace, that they could not be frightening in that other sense. 
They exuded such a sense of absolute dependability and security 
and infinite understanding and deep rest! ‘‘I believe . . . in the 
Communion of Saints’? has become much more vivid to me. 

It was a glorious morning. None of the bad weather of the 
day before, ‘also it was much warmer, the sun was shining, the 
air was clear and clean, the colours vivid, and we traced our way 
back to Foggia, recognising the landscape by shapes, but now 
seeing the colours added. Round and round the mountain— 
downwards, on our left the Adriatic—hills, trees, fields making 
camouflage or patchwork patterns. Back past the Negro camp 
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(and let no one talk against ‘Blacks’ in my presence!) and on to 
the main road lined with poplars. White houses marked O.N.C. 

The old man got off just outside Foggia in case an M.P. should 
choose to make trouble, as civilians are not allowed to ride on 
W.D. transport. 

We reached the Naafi, which had not yet opened. Rita went 
across to a lorry driver to enquire if he happened to go our way. 
The first one said he was going to Naples via Caserta, and how 
many were there of us! (Oh, it’s quite impossible to get a lift 
back from Foggia, I would not dream of attempting it if I were 
you!). 

So after we had got some tea for our jeep-driver and wished 
him all the best, and tried in vain to thank him adequately, we 
set off and rosaried our Way back, and arrived in Caserta about 4 
o’clock—just in time for a most welcome cup of tea. 

And now we will always be*homesick for San Giovanni 
Rotondo. 








II. PABBAY OR THE ISLAND FATHERS 
By 
PEREGRINUS. 

It took an hour and a half in the fishing boat driven by its 
small paraffin motor. Jonathan, the fisherman, sitting on the 
box covering the engine, said it was the most perfect day for the 
trip; as calm as it could ever be, and November was already a 
week old. Everyone that morning had said it was calm: the 
parish priesf, the man who drove us to the harbour from the 
north of the island at 8.15 prompt, the man at the store who had 
known the weather of the Islands for nearly 70 years, for them 
all it was a miracle of fine weather. This is an important point; 
for although the boat was of the size that normally takes trippers 
out into the Channel at Brighton, and although Jonathan's son 
dextrously steered into the waves so that we never once were 
splashed, the boat did toss. Jonathan on his perch moved to the 
rhythm of the waves, but we, his two passengers leaning against 
a cross-beam two yards away, were alternately looking down at 
him and peering up at him; and once or twice we were flung 
brusquely against each other. The sensation was that of a boat 
swing. This was to be expected. The sun was out, and had 
been ever since we had first arrived at Castlebay; for fifteen 
minutes we had peered out under its rays just over the horizon to 
catch the first glimpse of Jonathan’s boat coming round the 
point from the island of Vatersay. But here we had the Atlantic 
on one side of us and the Minch on the other, so that the waves 
met from the mainland thirty miles to our left and from New- 
foundland 3,000 miles away on our right. On our return, too, we 
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saw something of the turbulence of the waters round these little 
islands and over the many submerged rocks. On a calm day 
then a boat any smaller than the one we were in would be un- 
safe. It is not advisable to row a small boat in mid-Atlantic. 

We passed the island of Sandray on our right going out, a hill 
of an island looking green and dank in spite of an old account 
which says it is the one dry island of those parts. Jonathan had 
lived there, he told us; his had been the only house on the island; 
and he had been born and bred on Mingulay, another couple of 
miles beyond our destination. But now Mingulay was deserted 
with the ruins of thirty houses, a church and a school and there 
was no one left on Sandray. Fertile and healthy, all these 
islands had been abandoned because they were inconvenient— 
they were so cut off by the Atlantic rollers. So Jonathan had 
settled down in Vatersay, which was remote enough from shops 
and civilisation. 

We were heading this morning for Pabbay. Pabbay, half way 
between Sandray and Mingulay, is also an island deserted except 
for the sheep left there in fearless safety for months at a time. 
But Pabbay is smaller and more unapproachable. On three 
sides the cliffs go sheer into the tumbling and frothing waters, on 
the fourth there are two places where the rocks slope into the sea 
at an angle of 25° and between them a bay of fine, beaming sand, 
like the soft, curved belly of a hedgehog only half unfurled. This 
bay leads directly into the living heart of the island. The highest 
point, some 600 feet, is on the opposite side, with its sea-hewn 
walls and its grey, rock-cropped summit protecting the almost 
cosy bay and a few acres of low-lying land from the prevalent 
blasts of the Souwesters. 

On the southerly spur of sloping rock Jonathan deposited us 
after some skilful manoeuvring: for even on a calm day a boat 
could be dashed heavily against these sharp rocks by the swell. 
The sandy bay would be the normal place for beaching a_ boat, 
but even our boat was too large for landing on the soft and 
gently shelving sand. It was 10.15 as Jonathan and his son 
backed out into the Minch, off on the quest for lobsters, and we 
felt that Pabbay was indeed remote from all mankind, our only 
link being this rough and genial fisherman. Because he knew 
every square yard of those waters he would—almost certainly— 
be able to take us off again in the afternoon as long as the 
weather did not change too suddenly. Remote and cut-off, those 
are Pabbay’s principal blessings, offering one of the few chances 
in Europe for a final escape from steam and petrol, from the con- 
veyor belt and the daily newspaper, from the senseless rush of 
modern man. But now was the time for exploration rather than 
reflection. Beyond the high water level and in and about the 
foot of the dunes there lay many objects cast up by the sea, a 
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barrel full of grease, two useful oil containers and enough drift- 
wood to build a comfortable log cabin and keep it warm for a 
number of years. There were traces of the war, as well; an ob- 
ject that might have been a small bomb and a rusting mine half 
buried in the sand. Remote we might be, but the war with its 
foul offspring had been as close to Pabbay as to London or Paris. 
That was, we hoped as we kept well away from the mine, not a 
permanent link with civilisation. But it did mean that, if a man 
settled here, at the best he could only be at peace when the world 
was at peace, that even on a distant island war throws its hideous 
cloak and the solitary could be so no longer. 

Could a man live here alone and avoid the corruption of 
twentieth century Kurope? That was the problem of our thought 
and conversation as we picked our steps over the driftwood and 
followed the stream up to the ruined house and round the base of 
the prehistoric burial-mound. For there was a house without a 
roof once occupied by the ‘‘tenant’’ and before him by a crofting 
and fishing family. It had neither roof, nor windows, nor par- 
tition within, but it had two chimneys with the inevitable mass- 
produced chimney pots gracing the summit of the gable at either 
end. The hermit need not build himself a log-cabin, but he 
would need a roof and windows. He could take what was left of 
a past age just as he could take what the sea offered him of the 
wrecks of the present. This would not spell dependence on the 
slave labour of Glasgow or Miian. 

Just here a Jenny Wren, curious to see these visitors from an- 
other planet, flitted almost under our feet and drew our attention 
to where we trod. We were climbing steeply up to the house; 
the sand was giving place to a firmer turf that suggested a firm 
soil beneath. This flattened out behind the house into a small 
field that would have needed little alteration to be made’ into a 
comfortable football ground. Here the solitary could grow any- 
thing that could be grown in the Isles, potatoes, cabbages and 
lettuce, wheat and oats, and other vegetables suited to a staple 
diet. Now it grew only docks and grass, but the soil was fertile 
and the whole place admirably shielded from the gales by the 
sharply rising wall of rock on the far side. Evidently this had 
been the crofters’ main ‘‘cabbage patch’’. The island would 
have to be stocked from the world of to-day. The solitary would 
bring his grain and seeds with him—and his beasts. There were 
six, only six, sheep at present grazing here, but it could feed 
many more, and goats and cattle too. We had to relieve the 
hermit of his cow, though, because of the farcical picture of his 
rowing her off to the bull. Goats milk and sheep’s wool, these 
would, at least, help him to keep alive. 

We struggled up the steep valley until we came to another 
level stretch, surrounded on two sides by the grey wall of rocks. 
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Now it was a bog, but surely it could be drained and in the pro- 
cess it might provide peat fuel for g lifetime of warmth. There 
was more than enough ground for tilling for one man, and the 
rest of the ground, apart from a broad green belt to the north 
east, running up from the bay and across the northern hump, 
was the usual alternating grey bare rock and soggy green grass 
characteristic of the Isles, but often covered with heather and 
most nutritious pasturage. 

But were we becoming too utilitarian? As we climbed slowly 
to the highest point in the island we noticed the innumerable 
primrose leaves and remembered how these places in the spring 
are always carpeted with the most varied and colourful flowers. 
And on the summit we could see not only the man-made tower of 
Barra-head lighthouse, but all those neighbouring islands, great 
and small, the white crests of the waves between them and at 
the foot of the cliffs the surging foam of waters beating eternally 
against the rocks. God made the sea and the hills—quoniam 
ipsius est mare, et ipse fecit illud, et aridam fundaverunt manus 
ejus—the solitary could hardly escape him here. The Spirit 
would be for ever brooding over those waters, bringing forth 
forms, ethereal and undeformed by the touch of materialised 
man. Angels would rise from those waves, as mermaids and 
seals had risen up to stir the thoughts of the forebears of these 
Gaels. The solitary could shout his Te Dewm and murmur his 
Magnificat; God the Son would hear him, would come to him 
walking on the waters. Fear not, it is I. 

Here was a matter to be pondered—Fear. These islands in 
general were entirely free of the elemental fear that haunts us 
unconsciously on the mainland. That is the predominant feel- 
ing that the stranger experiences when he comes first to Barra. 
The grown up may scoff at the idea of being frightened of the 
dark, but it is never quite the same as broad daylight—and he 
will usually lock his door at night. On Barra not only are doors 
perennially unlocked, but the animals, the innumerable Collie 
dogs, the horses loose on the hill sides, all are friendly. Neither 
man nor beast will ever threaten; the blessing of 8. Barr remains 
almost tangibly on the island. But here on Pabbay stands a 
curious mound of earth and stones. The people all speak of the 
““grave-yard’’, presumably because that is the only English they 
know to correspond with some general Gaelic name for a place of 
burial. But it is no yard; it rises a good fifteen feet and is al- 
most pointed. On the top, not quite on the summit, stands a 
rough oblong stone with a Jerusalem cross incised on one side as 
by the hand of an amateur. Perhaps the Christian people who 
died on the island were buried there; perhaps it covers the water- 
jogged bodies of the three last men of the island who tragically 
disappeared with their fishing boat in a squall some 40 years ago. 
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The solitary might discover during the long dark nights that S. 
Barr’s blessing had not incliéided this small island, and gaunt 
fear might come creeping from that prehistoric mound where 
savages had buried their dead, creeping out at night round the 
lonely house. Utterly unimaginable on the main island where 
the Little People are droll and may be friendly, but here the 
spirits of the island might resent the coming of the hermit. 
Fishermen and crofters visiting the island to look at their sheep 
or lobster creels might find a crazed, staring man, dribbling, 
mumbling, gnawing his fists. Inverness asylum would be a poor 
ending to so romantic a venture. 

A previous owner, indeed, had lived for two years on Mingulay, 
we had been told. The parish-priest, two authors of repute and 
some hangers-on had visited him one afternoon when they were 
‘‘doing’’ these southerly islands; and had taken afternoon tea 
with him. He was quiet and charmingly simple in the reception 
of his guests from the world he had escaped. He did not, as he 
might have done, and indeed as he may have been drawn to do, 
protest violently that his solitude had been, invaded and the 
‘afternoon tea’ standards of a despised civilisation thrust upon 
him once again. His elegant gentleness was remarked by his 
visitors. He had a shepherd who, they said, prepared his break- 
fast for him so that he was not utterly alone; and he had no pre- 
historic death mound confronting his lonely mansion. 

However, we experienced no eerie feelings when we climbed 
the mound and examined the roughly chiselled cross. True it 
was daylight and we were together; but it needed a strong imagin- 
ation to force the possibility of fear into those sea bound sur- 
roundings, and we soon forgot the topic and were back to practi- 
eal, utilitarian problems. 

How could the solitary see at night without oil from Persia or 
Mexico, or at least grease refined for lighting purposes in some 
factory? The Bard of Barra had told us how of old they used 
to catch the sea birds on these islands either with a noose over 
the cliff edge or simply with a kind of club hitting them as they 
came flying in from the sea. And some of these sea birds, the 
Puffin. for instance, were full of blubber, which might presum- 
ably make a candle or light a lamp. But that raised the whole 
question of killing. The birds were almost like the primroses, 
part of God’s language, his words to the solitary. And the sheep 
or goats . . . the man would become a primitive hunter before he 
had been on the island two years. The true hermit, for many 
reasons, must be vegetarian or his interests would be diverted 
from God to the chase, to the kill. Moreover, his life would be- 
come more and more preoccupied with material details the less 
dependent on the rest of the world he managed to become. He 
would have to spin and weave the wool, or perhaps tan a sheep’s 
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hide. There would be the vegetables to be tended, the peat to 
be dug, the driftwood collected. All his attention would be fixed 
on self-preservation and God would be forgotten, his fellow men 
would remain possible rivals, even though they never approached 
nearer to him than Vatersay or Barra Head. Aristotle once said 
something to the effect that a man living alone would be either a 
beast or a superman. Cassian and the Fathers elaborated the 
same theme when they insisted that none of the brethren should 
have the audacity to attempt the eremitical life until he had 
lived with success among his fellow monks; he must be accom- 
plished in and by society before he could be ready for the h‘gher 
life of the solitary. Even the medieval solitaries, like Mother 
Julian of Norwich, only set up their anchor-hold after living for, 
perhaps, many years in the monastery. And finally, for the 
most part, these men and women were provided with many of 
the necessities of life by the very society they otherwise shunned. 

Yes indeed, the hermit on Pabbay might find himself nearer 
hell fire than heavenly light after some months. It is evil, a sin 
which can hardly be fulfilled, to cut oneself off utterly from one’s 
fellow men. The savage roaming the island clothed in a goat’s 
skin and munching scraps of oatmeal and potatoes would be con- 
demned by God and man... He would have cast the sacra- 
ments back into the face of the Lord, and the devils would have 
entered into the empty garnished hermitage. 

By this time we were standing high up on the green belt of 
turf on the north of the island. Jonathan had said he would re- 
turn about 4 o’clock and up there we thought we would spy him 
approaching from any quarter and have plenty of time to return 
to the roofless house for our haversacks. Suddenly a distant 
shout revealed Jonathan already on the northerly spur of rock be- 
low us. He had crept in under the cliffs unperceived and was 
impatient to be off. A run, a scramble, and we were soon chug- 
ging along by the steep sides of Pabbay, and gradually the island 
of dreams was left to the birds, the six sheep and the memory of 
men who had lived there with no special notions, no self-con- 
scious ideas about society, who had inhabited the island because 
it was the normal way to live and keep alive. 

* * * * 


We tried to murmur our appreciation to Jonathan, who had 
caught three undersized lobsters and a crab during a day other- 
wise spent entirely for our amusement. No, he would hear of no 
thanks, for this was life to him, moving about the waters be- 
tween the islands. He was the hermit; we had not realised that 
at first. He had the faith and he was happy to be alone on the 
deep, often dangerous waters. He scarcely thought of Birming- 
ham as the origin of the tin of beans he occasionally had for 
supper. Evil things there were, away on the mainland, but they 
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did not disturb the quiet slopes of Vatersay, Sandray or Mingu- 
lay, and their fruits and offerings were often acceptable—even 
the paraffin and chugging engine itself. A glance at his rugged 
face showed that he was nearer the ideal of 20th century eremiti- 
cal life than we could ever hope to be. We had learned on 
the mainland things and ways of thought that could never be un- 
learnt. 

We said goodbye to Jonathan on the southern shores of Vater- 
say and walked up to the Post Office, where Peggy had been wait- 
ing tea for us for some time. These folk were so full of gener- 
osity and kindness, they were the incarnation of S. Barr’s bless- 
ing. The land and the people breathe the peace which is needed 
to transform the world. Escape is indeed impossible as well as 
immoral. But a group could settle under this benediction. They 
need not sever all connections with the world any more than the 
Fathers of the Desert, who were not utterly self-supporting. 
Those Fathers received alms from and gave instruction to the 
dwellers in the towns of the decaying empire; they spoke with 
one another, encouraging one another to greater heights of sanc- 
tity. No hermit was ever alone in the absolute ‘sense: he dwelt 
in unity among brethren. Here then in the gloaming as we 
walked along the uncertain and rocky road to the ferry at the 
north of the island, appeared the small light of hope. There are 
many islands in these parts, once inhabited, now forsaken, ex- 
cept for grazing cattle and for shooting, Mingulay, Sandray, 
Gighay, Hellisay, Fiugay, as well as the perfect Pabbay. On 
these fertile drops of land in the midst of the ocean could dwell 
a group, a loosely knit society of men, seeking the divine solution 
to the problem of a corrupt, decaying civilisation. The modern 
hermits would be the Fathers of the Isles—a possibility, cer- 


tainly, but we should have to visit the other islands to examine it. , 


It was dark when we crossed the sound to Castlebay, and we 
arrived at the pier in the ferry boat simultaneously with the 
Lochearn looking like a fairy house on the waters, its portholes 
and lower deck shining out gaily on to the quiet waters. Up 
against the pier, this messenger from the land of machines and 
business, was soon unloading its burden of goods made in Dundee 
and Newcastle; there were the pile of cartons from Glasgow con- 
taining ready-baked bread for the islanders, and the rolls of 
newspapers . . . Pabbay was indeed a dream. 





Blackfriars; February 1946 (Vol. III. No. 24). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separat:'y. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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ECONOMY IS TO EMPLOY WHAT ONE HAS 
By 
MpMeE. ISABELLE RIVIERE. 1 


To set fire to a field of ripe wheat or to leave the ground un- 
tilled surely amounts to almost the same result? Everything in 
this world is made to be of service, and, because there is only 
what is necessary for all, the bread that is not sown, like that 
which is thrown away, is taken from someone. It is bad, it is 
monstrous to pay thousands of francs for a dinner given to Am- 
bassadors, five hundred francs or more for a bottle of champagne 
at a fashionable dance, when so many people are hungry; but to 
put the amount in a woollen stocking, is as bad, as monstrous. 
Even worse sometimes. For, at least, some persons profit by 
these follies, and if it is a very despicable means of livelihood 
they have found, it may be that they themselves are not all des- 
picable. Whilst as for this money which men pile up and set 
by for their hypothetical needs, to which they presently sacrifice 
even the satisfaction of these needs, what does it serve? There 
was someone in this world for whom it was indispensable and 
who is thus deprived of it. If we want a seed to germinate and 
fructify, we do not, unless we are mad, enclose it in a box. In 
being used it is undoubtedly destroyed, but it bears fruit a 
twentyfold. 

That wicked and slothful servant, who had done nothing but 
dig a hole in the earth to hide the money confided to him by his 
master, whose only fear was to lose it, what anger did he not in- 
cur when the master returned: Take ye away the talent from 
him, and give it to him who hath ten talents . . . And the unpro- 











1 Translated from the French of Madame Isabelle Riviére. Extract _from the 
5th chapter of the Ist part of Sur le Devoir de l'Imprévoyance. With kind 
permission of the Author and Publisher (Editeurs du Cerf, 29 Boulevard de 
la Tour-Maubourg, Paris). 
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fitable servant cast ye out into exterior darkness. There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

What! Hell for only an omission? If he did no good, at 
least he did no evil. 

He did not do what he had to do. The child who does not 
write his exercise is punished as severely as the one whose exer- 
cise is full of faults. Yes, hell (it is the gentle Jesus Who says 
so) for the suspicious servant who took measures against his 
master’s supposed avarice, and hence condemned to sterility 
what he received to turn to account; hell the same as for the 
wicked rich man who had spent his life clothed in purple and fine 
linen and feasted sumptuously every day: the non-employment 
punished by the same penalty as the useless or bad employment. 

Is that not enough to convince us that God does not like what 
we call economy, that he wishes us to use what he lends us, 
that, in his eyes, the fear of losing money as the love of money, 
in a word all anxiety about money, in whatever form, is a crime 
that he strikes with his worst plagues? On the contrary, he re- 
wards with a sense of security, with his ever present help, those 
for whom money is only a means, those who consider what they 
must do with it, but do not consider it in itself, those whom it 
leaves indifferent, those who do not think about it. 

But after all, one is obliged to think about it! We cannot 
live without money. We must work if we want to gain it? 

Work, certainly! Not to be over anxious about next day does 
not mean to spend to-day in idleness, to lose this day which has 
been given to us to bring forth its fruit. A man must employ his 
time like his money. Jesus sends out his disciples with neither 
money nor scrip. He says, the workman is worthy of his meat. 
It is taken for granted that they must work every day to obtain 
it. It is assured them, since to-morrow, in bringing round the 
work, will bring round the wages. In the same way Saint Paul, 
who no longer possessed anything in the world, made tents to 
provide for himself and his companions. Thus does every Chris- 
tian; he works peacefully all the days of his life, using each scrap 
of precious time which, day after day, is confided to him.... 

Tt is idleness that leads to the workhouse; yes, that is too often 
true: Thou wilt sleep a little, said I, thou wilt slumber a little, 
thou wilt fold thy hands a little to rest, and poverty shall, come 
to thee as a runner, and beggary as an armed man. But it is the 
idleness of to-day; there is no idleness of to-morrow. One can- 
not work in the future. It is the obsession, the haunting thought 
of our to-morrow which paralyses our to-day and, stifling in their 
germ the rich fruits with which it abounded, leads to ruin and 
the workhouse as surely as does idleness. We must not leave 
God to do all the work, that is certain! But we must not work 
in defiance of Him, nor arm ourselves against him, nor think 
continually of setting up a fund for ourselves against his bad 
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faith and ill-will towards us, like those’ women who ‘‘make a 
burse for themselves’ unknown to their husband, so much do 
they fear that he cannot or will not leave them enough to live on. 

We must, according to the delightful saying of St. Vincent de 
Paul, walk alongside Providence, thus proving that we know we 
shall be lead along the right path. How sovereignly well do 
those honour our Lord, he exclaimed, who follow His holy Provt- 
dence and do not outstrip it! God knows that St. Vincent de 
Paul never outstripped holy Providence, he who, without a sou, 
covered France with the marvellous institutions of his charity 
whereby thousands and thousands of bodies and souls have been 
saved, and whereby thousands are still saved daily. He in- 
vented, almost by himself, all that is being done up to the pre- 
sent day for the help and comfort of the unfortunate. God knows 
that he did not live for, that he did not economise money, and that 
is why he, who possessed nothing, could dispose of millions. 

To be anxious about money, to accord it any kind of import- 
auce precisely as money, it is not enough to say that it serves for 
nothing. It serves for evil. 

Whereas to forget it is to open the door to it. Money is like 
coquettish women, it only seeks to attract those who pay no at- 
tention to it. If you want to be sure of never lacking it, spend 
what you have. 
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By 
JoHN Morson, O.C.R. 

The Synoptic Gospels are a fundamental document of ascetic 
theology. They present a way of life. Their rich dogmatic con- 
tent is largely implicit. The key-note is struck from the very 
beginning of the Sermon on the Mount in words which anticipate 
the whole: “‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven’’. In St. Matthew’s nineteenth chapter is re- 
corded the question of the rich young man, and our Lord’s com- 
mendation of those who have left all for his name’s sake. This 
passage is often claimed as the foundation charter of the religious 
state. Its great advantage is that it expresses far more clearly 
than the earlier teaching the distinction between the command- 
ment, obedience to which is necessary for entrance into the 
kingdom, and the counsel offered to those who would be perfect. 

In the account which we have of the infant Church at Jeru- 
salem distinction is not clearly made between the faithful who 
simply obeyed the commandments and the aspirants after per- 
fection who followed the counsels. We might gather that the 
converts, as a matter of course and almost without exception, en- 
tered upon a way of life not unlike that which our Lord had 
counselled to the rich young man, and which was to be known 
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as the “‘religious life’’ in the centuries to come. Yet St. Peter 
implied that Ananias was free to give up the price of his estate or 
not. His sin consisted precisely in lying about it to the Holy 
Ghost. 

St. Paul speaks of the “‘saints’’ at Jerusalem. It is true that 
the word is used constantly of the faithful in general. But those 
of Jerusalem seem to have had a privileged position, and to have 
been regarded as a model and mother community of all others. 
Nor was their primacy merely nominal. Even Christians do not 
readily part with their material wealth unless there is a fairly 
demonstrable claim in justice, religion or charity. Although the 
famine foretold by Agabus was to afflict the whole world, the 
Christians of Antioch spontaneously deprived themselves in fav- 
our of those of Judaea. Later on the Christians of Greece and 
Asia Minor made generous contributions to relieve the necessi- 
ties of the ‘‘saints’’ at Jerusalem. This was done at the very in- 
stance of that Apostle who devoted a great part of his labours to 
fighting the judaizing tendency in primitive Christianity. A fair 
case might be made for the special character and continuity of 
this community from St. Jerome’s testimony in his Adversus 
Vigilantium. Alms were sent to Jerusalem as late as the author’s 
time, and the “‘poor of the holy places’’ were supported as being 
religious, at least, in some broad sense, i.e. consecrated to the 
service of God. Both Cassian and St. Augustine, writing in the 
same period, were conscious of an interesting tradition, then fairly 
in possession, whatever we are to think of its historical value. 
They considered that the original form of the monastic life was 
cenobitic. The ‘‘saints’’ of Jerusalem, after our Lord and his 
Apostles, were the earliest Christian cenobites, and, from their 
time onwards, this form of the religious life was never unknown 
in the Church. 

Some hundred years before these writers, Eusebius of Caesarea 
was becoming the Father of Church History. In his second book 
the historian, with his usual strict. regard for sources, quotes a 
work on the contemplative life which he ascribes to Philo the 
Jew. Here are described certain ‘“‘Therapeutae’’, who live an 
intensive monastic, ascetic and contemplative life, and are con- 
fidently regarded by Eusebius as Christians. When we read the 
still extant text of Philo’s De Vita Contemplativa, we easily 
understand the historian’s yielding so readily to the temptation 
to Christianize the Therapeutae. They give away their posses- 
sions as the claims of piety or charity may dictate. We cannot 
sympathize with those critics who think this enough to exclude 
their Christianity, on the ground that the first Christians of 
Jerusalem gave their possessions to the Apostles as administra- 
tors of a common fund. Our Lord said, ‘Sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor’’. They seek solitudes, avoiding cities, the 
noise and disturbance of which are so little favourable to con- 
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templation. In words strongly reminiscent of the Gospel, they 
are said to leave brethren, wives and friends. 

This life, shared by Greeks and barbarians, is found every- 
where, but especially in Egypt around Alexandria. The best of 
them go beyond Lake Marea, in the direction, it would appear, 
of that Nitria, later to be renowned as the cradle, from time 
immemorial, of Christian cenobitic monachism. The Therapeu- 
tic settlement, from the description of the lake and sea breezes, 
seems to have been only a little way beyond Lake Marea, not far 
from the city itself. But successive migrations may very well, 
in the course of time, have led to Nitria, about sixty miles from 
the Southern shore of the lake. 

“They have also writings of ancients, who, as founders 
(arkegetai) of the sect, have left many records in allegorical 
form”’. This sentence has satisfied many critics that the 
Therapeutae were non-Christian Jews. The year of Philo’s death 
is uncertain, but should probably be placed in the fifth decade of 
our era. Those, therefore, who uphold the Philonian author- 
ship, cannot understand such a sentence of the New Testament 
writings. But any who have learnt, especially from Pope St. 
Clement’s epistle and from the later anti-Marcionite polemic, of 
the early Christians’ strong sense of continuity with the past, 
from St. Justin of their assiduous application to the Old Testa- 
ment books, and from St. Paul onwards of the progressing ten- 
dency to allegorical interpretation, will hardly agree that the 
sentence is enough to refute the Christianization of the Thera- 
peutae. St Justin himself refers in notably similar words to the 
Hebrew prophets. 

Those who are aware that the observance of the first day of the 
week was an apostolic development, the progress of which varied 
from place to place, and who remember from Cassian the monks’ 
retention of a seventh day sabbath, in addition to the Christian 
Sunday, even in the late fourth century, will hardly believe that 
observance of the Sabbath by the Therapeutae has been re- 
garded as decisively exclusive of their Christianity. 

When we hear the common assembly called a koinos sullogos 
we inevitably recall the collecta which figures so largely in the 
Pachomian Rule as known to us in St. Jerome’s Latin version. 
The solo chant with choral refrains sung by the Therapeutae we 

know from Cassian to have been the most common form of litur- 
gical rendering among the Egyptian monks. 

_ The abstinence of the Therapeutae is such that, like the later 

Christian monks, they are content with bread and water. Their 

fasting until sunset, and even, in rare cases, through three days 

or more, would make them at home among the heroes of Palla- 
dius’s Lausiac History. Their attitude in prayer vividly recalls 
the Orantes of the catacombs. Their virginity and desire of 
spiritual offspring earn the author’s highest commendation. As 
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we have already learnt that among the Therapeutae there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, so now, in the 
description of their common meal, it appears that there is neither 
bond nor free, but to serve at table is a privilege accorded to 
merit. 

The attendance of men and women Therapeutae together, not 
only at a common instruction, but even at a common meal, 
song and dance, may seem, at first sight, finally to shatter all 
hope of making the [herapeuts into Christian monks and nuns. 
But even here we pause, when we notice how carefully men and 
women are set apart, recall the associated establishments known 
both to the Egyptian Pachomians and to the Northern Celts, re- 
member the liturgical dances performed by certain Oriental 
Christian monks even in our day, and finally reflect upon the ab- 
surdity of demanding a post-Tridentine observance and segrega- 
tion of the Therapeutae as a condition of their Christianization. 

The Eusebian extracts are followed, possibly in less than a 
hundred years, by an Armenian version of the De Vita Con- 
templativa. This version is accompanied, in the oldest extant 
codex, by a scholion in which the Therapeutae are Christianized. 
In the wake of Eusebius followed Fathers such as St. Jerome 
and St. Epiphanius, and the Church historian Sozomen. This 
patristic interpretation was upheld in the Reformation con- 
troversies by St. Robert Bellarmine, Baronius and Petavius; was 
favoured, when the heat of those controversies had died down, by 
palaeographers as famous as Montfaugon and Muratori; and even 
won the support of the Anglican divines William Beveridge and 
John Mason Neale. 

From the time of the Magdeburg Centuriators and their on- 
slaught upon the monastic ideal, the critical view prevailed out- 
side the Catholic Church and even commended itself to such 
Catholic scholars as Valesius. In the late nineteenth century a 
considerable party, led by Lucius, and numbering Harnack 
among its adherents, once again held that the Therapeutae were 
Christian, but this, at the cost of the Philonian authenticity of 
the De Vita Contemplativa, which was declared to be a fourth 
century pseudepigraphon, describing monks contemporary with 
the forger and even with Eusebius himself. The Oxford scholar 
Conybeare refuted the theory of Lucius in a work of such erudi- 
tion as can receive no adequate tribute here.1 The argument is 
overwhelmingly convincing, at least for the rejection of the 
fourth-century origin. 

What are we to think of the Therapeutae? We will not pre- 
tend that their Christianity can be proved. Yet it is not easy to 
regard the Eusebian interpretation as decisively refuted. Even 





1 Philo about the Contemplative Life, Oxford, 1895. The reader is urged to 
consult this work for fuller bibliography and account of the controversy here 
summari'y sketched. 
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if we grant as certain that they were Jews observing the law of 
Moses, it does not follow that they were not Christians. The 
first Christian Pentecost was witnessed by men from Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene. Since Alexandria was a favour- 
ite rallying point of the Dispersion—indeed a very New York of 
Judaism—it would be strange if the Gospel message had not 
reached it at an early date and resulted in a Judaeo-Christian 
Church comparable to that of Jerusalem. From the case of the 
Alexandrian Jew, Apollo, we would infer that the Christian 
teaching first engrafted on to the Jewish stock was but rudi- 
mentary and preparatory for a further divulgation. In the mind 
of the writer of the De Vita Contemplativa, the Christians, 
known externally and in part, may well have been no more than 
un ascetic Jewish sect, just us we find Christians confused with 
Jews in the legislation of the emperor Claudius, and even cen- 
turies later in the conceptions of Mahomet. 

Even if we gave up all thought of the Therapeutae as Chris- 
tians, we should still allow ourselves the hypothesis of a connec- 
tion with the Christian monks found in not far distant Nitria 
from the earliest dawn of monastic history. Unless Philo’s ac- 
count is grossly flattering, none among the Jews can have been 
better prepared than his Therapeutae for the reception of the 
Christian Gospel. ‘They could not have failed to hear of it. It 
is difficult to believe that not a single Therapeutic community 
was found willing to embrace it. A corporate conversion to 
Christianity would by no means have involved the sacrifice of 
their monastic life lived hitherto. 

Whoever the Therapeutae may have been, they lived in a 
neighbourhood bordering upon the Nitrian desert. According to 
an old tradition, recorded in the Acta Sanctorum, under April 
14th, a certain Abbot Frontonius, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
gathered together seventy brethren, and led them into the desert 
of Nitria, where they cultivated the ground and lived austere 
lives. Nitria is also mentioned in St. Athanasius’s biography of 
St. Anthony as the abode of Blessed Ammon and other brethren. 
Later historians have little to say of the origins of this monastic 
settlement: but they seem to consider it at least as old as that of 
St. Pachomius at Tabenna. Palladius describes the observance 
of Nitria in some detail, and tells us how he had to cross Lake 
Marea (or Marcotis) to get there. The Nitrian monks receive the 
highest praise in the Historia Monachorum of the Pseudo-Jerome. 
Scete, so well known to the interlocutors of Cassian’s Collations, 
is approximately the same neighbourhood. 

The writer does not ambitiously claim to construct a history 
of the monks who lived before Paul, Anthony and Pachomius. 
Monastic history must still begin in the late third or early fourth 
century. But monachism certainly did not begin then. Our ex- 
tant historians never tell us of first beginnings. Those who are 
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often regarded as the founders of monachism were indebted to a 
monatic idea already in possession, and received their instruction 
from others. 

There is a kind of theological argument with which all students 
are familiar. In favour of some doctrine or practice it is impos- 
sible to find clear and abundant testimonies in the early cen- 
turies. Yet in a later age it is so universal, accepted by different 
peoples, and even by schismatics, who would never, after their 
separation, or indeed long before it, have taken it over from the 
other churches, that it can only be explained as being of aposto- 
lic or even of divine institution. Perhaps some scholar will 
point, by the force of such a developed argument, to the origin 
of the monastic state. Not only is it promoted by Anthony and 
Pachomius in Egypt. lt is associated in Syria with Hilarion, in 
Asia Minor with Eustathius of Sebaste, in Mesopotamia with 
Mar Awgin, in Gaul with Martin. When Patrick evangelizes 
Ireland, he must of necessity plant it there. When Augustine 
takes it to Britain, he finds it established there already among 
the Christian Celts of Wales. In England of our day, the de- 
scendants of those who broke with tradition in the sixteenth cen- 
tury have discovered that their forefathers unwisely threw over 
something without which the fulness of Christianity can hardly 
be practised or conceived. 








RETREAT HOUSES, RELIGIOUS AND LAY 
By 
BarBaRA FRy. 

In England there is great need for more houses where retreats 
can be made and quite as urgently for different types of retreat 
house. There is room for considerable variety, for a network of 
smaller and larger houses, in towns and out of them, religious 
and lay. There is a very clear need for a liturgical retreat house, 
more for women than for'‘men, to whom the existing monasteries 
are open. There is need for a retreat house sufficiently con- 
templative and monastic for a genuine spirit of silence to rule; 
but there is also need for a home for a very free type of retreat 
where the Christian minority who love the Lord in a neo-pagan 
age can meet, and such retreats might be the beginning of many 
genuine friendships and much work for God. 

In a retreat we break from our routine life and plunge for a 
time into another life, so as to turn right way up—if we were 
previously upside-down—but above all so as to plunge from a 
more superficial to a deeper and more fully lived Christian life. 
But if the plunge is not into another and more fully lived life, 
but into a vacuum with devotional frills, an appendage to a re- 
ligious life going on behind closed doors, it is apt to lend an air 
of unreality to the whole, so that the effects fade before the 
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‘realities’ of everyday lite. The grace of God apart, everything 
then depends on the strength of prayer of the individual and the 
preacher's sterling worth. But the house itseli and its per- 
manent inhabitants could be a much bigger contributory factor. 

It should be possible to come from one life to another, in com- 
ing to a retreat; to come to be part of the household and share 
the life for the time being. That might even be, quite often, the 
whole retreat, without any preaching; and certainly a brief ex- 
perience of living in a more fully Christian sense could make as 
lusting an impression us aby preaching to the mind or the 
emotions. But of course the aim wouid not be to make imita- 
tion monks and nuns of us all. The elements of life that we 
should most need to share are the things of their nature catholic, 
but which we can ordinarily only have in small measure—either 
because of the busy-ness of our lives or because a devotional 
fashion has deprived us of our her.:tage—and primarily, of course, 
the liturgy. lf any of the Benedictine monasteries of women 
could receive retreatants into guest rooms, refectory and church 
as monks can do, much of the problem would be solved; because 
the liturgy needs to be a living thing, a life in which we can par- 
ticipate, not a performance got up for the occasion. This life, 
centred in Mass with the Divine Office as its setting, could draw 
us into the life ‘“‘hid with Christ in God’’, unfolded in the 
Church’s year, as nothing else could do; and if it were the per- 
manent life of the house it would avoid both the sensual aestheti- 
cism and the dry (though often amateur) archaeologising that are 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the “‘liturgical movement’’. For in 
itself the liturgy is strong with a manifold richness of grace and 
life and doctrine, at the furthest remove from both sentimen- 
talism and arid intellectualism. 

In France the need for such monastic and liturgical retreat 
houses is met by the congregation of Benedictines Missionaires, 
whose mother priory is in the outskirts of Paris (7 Rue d’Issy, 
Vanves, Paris). There they carry on the full monastic life, but 
without enclosure. Guests have their small, white cells in the 
monastery itself; eat in the refectory—the considerable number 
of Oblates having a table to themselves—while it continues its 
normal course with public reading and the rest; and sing Office 
in alternate choir with the nuns. The fine brick church (the 
priory is the work of the architect who designed Quarr) has a 
central altar, with the nuns’ choir facing it from one side and the 
retreatants’ from the other, while the crypt contains the lay 
sisters’ chapel. Before the war the Prioress General was hop- 
ing that a way might be opened for a foundation in England, and 
certainly such a house is immensely desirable. Let us hope 
that it is still a possibility. 

The article in Tae Lire or rue Spirit last year on the Domini- 
can Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament described another French 
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example of retreatants becoming, for the time-being, part of a 
contemplative community without enclosure. tn both cases one 
comes tully mto a liturgical, contemplative, balanced and in- 
telligent Comstian life. Nor ure those apparently trivial details 
of material surroundings to be despised, such us the bare, white- 
washed cell. The be-carpeted, be-curtuined, be-pictured room 
may set the tone of un hotel, and establish au atmosphere in 
which silence is not normal—that and the “‘vacuum’’ together. 

Not that the traditional type of retreat house can be dispensed 
with; it is still needed, especially for the old and invalids. The 
different kinds should supplement one another. 

And yet a third type of retreat house 1s quite us much needed 
und is not, as far as 1 know, in existence: a house run by men or 
women who form w community in w common lite and stubility, 
but are not monks or nuns. If retreats are to play the part m 
the life of the Catholic community that they alone can do, 
deepening it and drawing it away irom the infectious semi-pagan 
activism into a real dependence on the auction of God, then there 
must be more retreat houses, widely scattered. Retreats should 
be normal in the life of Catholics, not a whim of the pious. But 
for that there must be a great many more houses and u greater 
variety of them. Probably only the laity could provide them, 
and they may well be the right people to do so. It would have 
to be a vocation, but lay vocations exist and in increasing num- 
bers, people who have dedicated their lives to God, or wish to, 
but without having any vocation to the religious life in the strict 
sense. 

Such houses would be best small: for a large enterprise needs 
the whole religious system, a much more planned discipline, to 
keep it together. They could vary, from the contemplative and 
quasi-monastic, to the more active and more secular; though no- 
thing but a strong spirit of prayer and a spirit of poverty could 
hold any of them together and produce a unity out of all the 
idiosyncracies of human character. Some could be in towns, 
specialising in the ‘‘day of recollection’’, short retreat and study 
group, and becoming something of a community centre on 
people’s doorsteps. Some could be in the country with their 
roots in the soil, growing all they could for their food; besides 
long retreats they could have people for farming holidays with 
some of the elements of a retreat. Some could emphasise the 
land, others study, but all would need Mass, Office of some kind 
and silent prayer, and—because the world has lost human bal- 
ance as well as divine love—a reasonable balance of other work. 

There is at the moment this double need: an outcrop of ‘‘lay 
vocations’’ and a need of retreat houses, community centres and 
houses of hospitality of different descriptions (not only the House 
of Hospitality in the Dorothy Day sense). A number of attempts 
have been made to meet both needs; but none, except perhaps 
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the ‘‘Houses of Hospitality’’, with much success; others are no 
doubt being made. There seem to be two types of lay vocation 
and apostolate: one goes out from its community centre amongst 
people in their ordinary uvocations and attempts to permeat 
society without itself being assimilated to it; the other rests in its 
centre but opens its doors in hospitality und draws people in. 
‘The first -is the normal vocation of the individual Christian in 
society, but with the addition of community life and backing. 
Such a vocation may well come to the fore as the pressure of the 
neo-pagan state increases, for the ideas and standards of their 
fellow citizens will force Christians to seek the support of com- 
munity and to be more whole-hearted in their Christianity, if 
they ure to remuin Christian at all. 1t is an extension of the 
principles of the Orders founded since the 16th, or even the 13th, 
century. Dominican and Franciscan tertiaries would seem well 
suited to it. 

But there is another type of lay vocation and apostolate: the 
community that works as a community and not when dispersed 
as individuals; that works by sharing its life, drawing others 
with itself deeper into Christian hfe whose end is union with 
God. This would be more contemplative in ideal and more allied 
with the older monastic ideas and would seem best carried out 
by Benedictine Oblates, whom one cannot imagine, as such, in 
the other type of apostolate. This second type of community 
fits better into the spirit of monastic stability. For it was not 
for nothing that St. Benedict made this one of his religious vows: 
it is essential to the shape of the life and its family character. 
This stability should, incidentally, make Benedictines and Bene- 
dictine Oblates more fitted to go ‘‘back to the land’’ than the 
post-13th century mobile, centralised Orders; yet it is Dominican 
tertiaries who have taken the lead, which is strange, for the 
monks are countrymen and the Friars Preacher of their nature 
town birds. 

The need for monasteries and lay communities whose aposto- 
late is carried on by hospitality is urgent. A great part of the 
inhabitants of our once Christian countries are living in a post- 
Christian era. The extent to which Christianity has become a 
matter of history, something heard of but not known as a living 
fact, is startling. They need to know, to see, to experience the 
life, more even than to hear. They need to see Christian charity, 
to see, especially perhaps in an economically-minded age, Chris- 
tian poverty, to see Christian worship. Neo-paganism is also 
the milieu of Catholics and other Christians working in office and 
factory and receiving passive mass entertainment. But it is not 
only that intellectual and moral ideas are emptied of their Chris- 
tian content, that whatever is grasping and self-seeking—money- 
getting, lustful—has full rein, and that there needs to be a per- 
petual conscious rejection of all this. In addition the whole pat- 
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tern and balance of lite is upset and has become mechanised, 
irresponsible, for the majority, and utterly uncreative. We have 
become sterile. And toils mangied pattern or life, in the family, 
in work and in recreation, is a thing which the need of a roof and 
bread and butter forces on nearly everyone, whether they under- 
stand the evil or are only vaguely dissatistied and out of gear. 
But it is very dangerous and iteads to insanity ii man will no 
longer be fully man. 

Community centres seem the only remedy that could be im- 
mediately applied: for the permanent members of the communi- 
ties; they wiil arise most naturally, as they always have done, 
ing in the right direction. Colonies of tamilies—neighbourhood 
communities—may yet prove possible, in spite of past difficul- 
tes; they will arise most naturally, as they aiways have done, 
round an existing abbey or house of hospituiity. ‘he community 
of a single house—of lay vocatsons—mught be a less ambitious 
beginning and prove more practicable, although it presents difti- 
culties enough. 

lf some ten to fifteen men or women had five to fifteen acres 
of land, a reasonably sized house for guests and a good library, 
there is no end to the good they could do. But they would have 
to regard it as a stable vocation, involving celibacy, whether 
promised or not, and a spirit, at least of poverty and obedience; 
and involving prayer and hard work, creative work. Hard work 
there would be in plenty: cooking and house-work, vegetables 
and hens, probably cows and bees; carpentering and sewing... 
And in all these things guests too could share. Rather town 
workers could come in order to break with routine and get again 
into the right relation both with God and with natural things, 
the land and the work of their hands. This is needed as well as 
prayer and is best in relation with prayer, as it would be in such 
a house. 

There could be Mass in a neighbouring church or in the house 
if it came to have a chapel, and a morning and evening Office, 
perhaps Lauds, Vespers and Compline, and, besides that, time 
for mental prayer. No more Office would be possible on week- 
days at first, whatever the ultimate aim, and this might not be 
a bad thing, as projects have failed before now through attempt- 
ing to build too large a spiritual superstructure on a foundation 
weak in fraternal charity and the homely, practical things. 

But the “‘practical things’’, the manual work, would have to 
be prevented from running away with the whole of the time and 
energy of the place, as they very easily could do, for then the 
main end would be lost. As much food as possible needed for 
their own use should be grown, but the land work should extend 
to no further ambition and the rest of the upkeep of the place 
would have to depend on the alms of guests. In addition to 
prayer, after the first start perhaps, study, especially scriptural 
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study, should become a feature. We need to go back to our 
sources for new vitalitv: Scripture, liturgy, the Fathers. 

If guests participated in prayer, study, work, meals, for 
periods, it could act as a real time of renewal; and in addition 
the house could be used by priests as a place for preached re- 
treats. But the backbone of any such venture would have to be 
a spirited group of people who avoided activism on the one hand 
and crankiness on the other. There would be many pitfalls, but 
the need is great. 
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THe Drvine Prry. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

The truths of spiritual teaching remain the same, but the 
world and the needs of the world change from one generation to 
another. The ancient truths must appear in a new dress. Not 
the least of Fr. Vann’s gifts is his deep understanding of the 
contemporary mind, of both Catholic and non-Catholic, and his 
ability to express the ancient truths in language that will appeal 
to it. Everything in this book is real, in touch with reality, deal- 
ing with the real needs of real people. God is not an abstraction, 
prayer is not a mental drug, and the spiritual life is not ‘‘a self- 
regarding soul-culture.’’ Here are no faded clichés, no pious 
jargon, no trace of the state rhetoric of a by-gone age. With 
penetrating vision, Fr. Vann goes to the heart of things: detach- 
ment and attachment, ‘‘to care and not to care’’; being before 
doing, “‘to love is to be something’’, “‘worship is not a part of 
the Christian life: it is the Christian life’’; the eternal present 
of God in which the fleeting moments of beauty can endure, 
humility, docility, joy in God; consciousness of our brother’s 
needs, a thirst for justice and transfusing all, the Divine Pity, of 
which the author possesses so large a share. These are some of 
the themes of his deeply human yet wholly Christian book. Fr. 
Vann, and this is his second great merit, has made a synthesis 
of spiritual teaching in which he finds room for the values of the 
newer, individualist piety which is given depth and breadth by 
its union with the more ancient tradition, at once spiritual and 
liturgical, which has led so many souls to Christ. 

At the same time, it is not a comfortable book. The author 
gets at you and won’t leave you alone. Indeed, at times he 
batters at one a little too long with his abundant vocabulary— 
certainly the effect on the poor reviewer who has to read on, is a 
little overwhelming—and perhaps the style could be a little 
simplified in the interests of shorn lambs. For I am convinced 
of one thing, that all Catholics ought to be given this doctrine 
and will profit enormously from reading this book. If it were 
practised ! J. D. CricutTon. 
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tern and balance of life is upset and has become mechanised, 
irresponsible, for the majority, and utterly uncreative. We have 
become sterile. And toils mangied pattern or lite, in the family, 
in work and in recreation, is a thing which the need of a root and 
bread and butter forces on nearly everyone, whether they under- 
stand the evil or are only vaguely dissatistied and out of gear. 
But it is very dangerous and leads to insanity it man will no 
longer be fully man. 

Community centres seem the only remedy that could be im- 
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round an existing abbey or house of hospituiity. ‘he community 
of a single house—of lay vocations—mught be a less ambitious 
beginning aud prove more practicable, although it presents difti- 
culties enough. 

lf some ten to fifteen men or women had five to fifteen acres 
of land, a reasonably sized house for guests and a good library, 
there is no end to the good they could do. But they would have 
to regard it as a stable vocation, involving celibacy, whether 
promised or not, and a spirit, at least of poverty and obedience; 
and involving prayer and hard work, creative work. Hard work 
there would be in plenty: cooking and house-work, vegetables 
and hens, probably cows and bees; carpentering and sewing... 
And in all these things guests too could share. Rather town 
workers could come in order to break with routine and get again 
into the right relation both with God and with natural things, 
the land and the work of their hands. This is needed as well as 
prayer and is best in relation with prayer, as it would be in such 
a house. 

There could be Mass in a neighbouring church or in the house 
if it came to have a chapel, and a morning and evening Office, 
perhaps Lauds, Vespers and Compline, and, besides that, time 
for mental prayer. No more Office would be possible on week- 
days at first, whatever the ultimate aim, and this might not be 
a bad thing, as projects have failed before now through attempt- 
ing to build too large a spiritual superstructure on a foundation 
weak in fraternal charity and the homely, practical things. 

But the “practical things’’, the manual work, would have to 
be prevented from running away with the whole of the time and 
energy of the place, as they very easily could do, for then the 
main end would be lost. As much food as possible needed for 
their own use should be grown, but the land work should extend 
to no further ambition and the rest of the upkeep of the place 
would have to depend on the alms of guests. In addition to 
prayer, after the first start perhaps, study, especially scriptural 
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study, should become a feature. We need to go back to our 
sources for new vitalitv: Scripture, liturgy, the Fathers. 

If guests participated in prayer, study, work, meals, for 
periods, it could act as a real time of renewal; and in addition 
the house could be used by priests as a place for preached re- 
treats. But the backbone of any such venture would have te be 
a spirited group of people who avoided activism on the one hand 
and crankiness on the other. There would be many pitfalls, but 
the need is great. 
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THe Drvine Prry. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

The truths of spiritual teaching remain the same, but the 
world and the needs of the world change from one generation to 
another. The ancient truths must appear in a new dress. Not 
the least of Fr. Vann’s gifts is his deep understanding of the 
contemporary mind, of both Catholic and non-Catholic, and his 
ability to express the ancient truths in language that will appeal 
to it. Everything in this book is real, in touch with reality, deal- 
ing with the real needs of real people. God is not an abstraction, 
prayer is not a mental drug, and the spiritual life is not ‘‘a self- 
regarding soul-culture.’’ Here are no faded clichés, no pious 
jargon, no trace of the state rhetoric of a by-gone age. With 
penetrating vision, Fr. Vann goes to the heart of things: detach- 
ment and attachment, ‘‘to care and not to care’’; being before 
doing, “‘to love is to be something’’, “‘worship is not a part of 
the Christian life: it is the Christian life’’; the eternal present 
of God in which the fleeting moments of beauty can endure, 
humility, docility, joy in God; consciousness of our brother’s 
needs, a thirst for justice and transfusing all, the Divine Pity, of 
which the author possesses so large a share. These are some of 
the themes of his deeply human yet wholly Christian book. Fr. 
Vann, and this is his second great merit, has made a synthesis 
of spiritual teaching in which he finds room for the values of the 
newer, individualist piety which is given depth and breadth by 
its union with the more ancient tradition, at once spiritual and 
liturgical, which has led so many souls to Christ. 

At the same time, it is not a comfortable book. The author 
gets at you and won’t leave you alone. Indeed, at times he 
batters at one a little too long with his abundant vocabulary— 
certainly the effect on the poor reviewer who has to read on, is a 
little overwhelming—and perhaps the style could be a little 
simplified in the interests of shorn lambs. For I am convinced 
of one thing, that all Catholics ought to be given this doctrine 
and will profit enormously from reading this book. If it were 
practised ! J. D. Cricuton. 
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THE Nationat LirurcicaL Weex, 1944. Conferences given at 
St. Patrick’s, New York. (The Liturgical Conference, 
Chicago, IT, Illinois. English agent: Society of St. Gregory). 
The Church Times, recently reviewing a book on religion in 

America, remarked that Roman Catholicism does not appear at 

its best there. Evidently the reviewer is unacquainted with the 

American liturgical movement and its publications, such as 

Orate Fratres and these annual reports of liturgical conferences. 
As year by year they reach us, they give us a deep impression 

of the ever-increasing vitality and strength of the liturgical 
movement in America. A gathering of over a thousand people, 
priests, religious and laity (with the laity the largest group) 
brought together by zeal for the liturgy seems beyond the dreams 
of possibility in this country. Yet, of course, the proportions are 
different and it is not the numbers that matter. What does 
matter is that bishops and priests have backed the liturgical 
weeks in a way that we are quite unaccustomed to in this coun- 
trv. Another sign of strength and growing confidence is the 
evidence of frank self-criticism that we detect in the current 
series. Mgr. Stedman’s report on a questionnaire sent to seven- 
hundred chaplains is not only the most valuable paper in the 
book but a social document of first-class importance. If the 
diagnosis is gloomy, it only serves to demonstrate that more not 
less liturgy is necessary to Christianize modern man. 

The subject of the Conference was ‘“‘Liturgy and Catholic 
Life’’ and most of the papers are applications of liturgical prin- 
ciples in the practical order. Dr. Lamb’s opening homily is a 
model of its kind and coming from a bishop possesses a high 
authority. Fr. Carroll contributes an excellent paper on the 
building up of the parish round the Mass and the sacraments. 
Fr. Burke’s paper on the sacramental character is a careful 
theological statement of the matter which was perhaps a little 
difficult to listen to but has a more than passing value. ‘“‘Our 
problem is not going to be solved by inaugurating Vespers on a 
Sunday afternoon .. . thirty of your people will come to Vsepers; 
three hundred will go to the movies; three thousand will listen 
to Charlie McCarthy’’. This. from Fr. Francis Wendell, O.P., 
is evidence of his realism and must be confessed to contain a 
measure of truth. Only, it is not argument for not inaugurating 
Vespers on Sunday afternoon. It is just not enough. 

Other subjects dealt with were chant, art (by Lavanoux—ex- 
hilarating! And the American for ‘‘repositary art’’=‘‘Barclay 
St.’’); education, personal piety and various experiments in 
parishes. Among these last, Fr. Pennien’s experiences in build- 
ing his church and, with episcopal permission, his saying 
Mass facing the people, form a document of considerable im- 
portance. Five articles, in the best Benedictine tradition, were 
added to the papers read at the School and complete the book. 
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Perhaps Dom Sorg’s learned article on the vernacular question 
will excite most interest and discussion. This year a valuable 
bibliography of liturgical literature has been added. 

Now that the war has ceased, we hope the American Liturgical 
Movement will grow and expand. In so large a country as 
America, regional conferences should be very profitable. 

J. D. Curicuton. 


MoTHER OF CaRMEL. By E. Allison Peers. (S.C.M. Press; 
8s. 6d.). 

At the close of this study of St. Teresa of Jesus, Professor 
Allison Peers remarks: ‘‘Never have there been more motherless 
children in need of her than to-day’’. It is this sense of the 
urgent relevance of her life and teaching that gives to Mother of 
Carmel a sincerity and warmth that at once link it with Spirit of 
Flame, the same author’s deservedly popular life of St. John of 
the Cross. Yet here are no modifications in the interests of what 
may fairly be called the new Gnosticism: The Way of Perfection 
is not a Californian boulevard. St. Teresa is assuredly the ‘‘un- 
daunted daughter of Desires*’, yet Professor Peers leaves us in 
no doubt of her ‘‘virility, her unpretentious and unaffected 
sanctity’’. 

Too often St. Teresa’s life has been presented as one of un- 
likely contrasts. The mystic hardly suggests the shrewd busi- 
ness woman, the author of The Interior Castle seems out of place 
on her endless journeys. It is one of the principle merits of 
Mother of Carmel that it resolves apparent inconsistencies at the 
proper level—that of the Seventh Mansion, where storms and 
interruptions pass quickly and cannot disturb that fixed life of 
Union, in which God and the soul ‘‘have become like two who 
cannot be separated from one another’’. And the biographer has 
only to allow St. Teresa to speak for herself, for “‘her auto- 
biographical, expository and hortatory pages blend to perfec- 
tion’,’ in order to reveal an overwhelming unity of purpose from 
the child’s desire of martyrdom to her death, worn out, and 
characteristically still travelling. ‘‘My Lord, it is time to set 
= may the journey be a propitious one and may Thy will be 
one”’. 

St Teresa’s charm of character, her solid good sense and her 
humour, make her one of the most attractive of apologists for 
Christian perfection. She never loses sight of the needs of be- 
ginners: even in the innermost chamber of the Castle of Con- 
templation she hears the stumbling footsteps of those who are 
still at the entrance-hall far away. She was never a ‘‘frowning 
saint’’, and she insisted that ‘‘the Lord walks among the pots 
and pans’’ just as much as in the Garden of Eden. Professor 
Peers modestly hopes that his book may inspire its readers to 
turn to St. Teresa’s own writings. This it will certainly do, and, 
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thanks to his sensitive introduction, they should feel at home 
with St. Teresa—the mystic who was yet an indomitable woman 
of affairs, the gentle mother with a will of flint: ‘“We can die, 
but we cannot be conquered’’. Iuttup Evans, O.P. 


THe INTERIOR CASTLE OF THE Mansions. By Saint Teresa of 
Jesus. Done into English by a Discalced Carmelite. (Sands, 
8s. 6d.). 

Here is a new translation of St. Teresa’s deepest mystical 
work, written when her interior life had attained to the fullest 
maturity. It traces the progress of the contemplative soul from 
its conversion to the heights of the Mystical Marriage. With ad- 
mirable spiritual insight she describes the various stages of 
prayer, and her classification of meditation, recollection, Prayer 
of Quiet, Prayer of Union, Ecstasy and Mystical Marriage has 
since become universally accepted. The more is it to be re- 
gretted that the present edition falls short of the standard which 
a work of such importance demands. In the case of an abstruse 
subject such as the high mystical states described in this work an 
idiomatic English translation is essential, especially as St. 
Teresa writes a very racy and colloquial style, as is shown so con- 
vineingly in Professor Allison Peers’ fine little book, Mother of 
Carmel. Possibly from a mistaken reverence for the letters of 
the original the translator leaves its long, involved, and often 
elliptic sentences as they stand, which makes them difficult to 
understand. The production of the book, too, leaves much to be 
desired; the very close print is tiring to the eye, and may it be 
asked why such a sentimental picture of the Saint was selected 
for the frontispiece? There is a curious Index at the end of the 
book, containing such items as these: “‘File . . . the devil like a 
muffled file’; ‘‘Jubilation . . . of Nuns in escaping from the 
world’’; ‘‘Needs . . . God knows and supplies our n.’’ The pre- 
sent reviewer, who is a great Index fan, frankly confesses in- 
ability to see the use of these and similar entries! H.C.G. 


MaRJoRIE AND ME. Bernard Basset, S.J. (D. Organ; 6s.). 

A wise, witty and most readable collection of short stories, 
which will teach sound doctrine to many who would not digest 
it, or even touch it, under any other form. Its appearance 
could be more cheerful. S.B. 





Blackfriars, March, 1946 (Vol. III, No. 25). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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THE RE-CONVERSION OF SCOTLAND 
By 
Peter F. Anson. 


Scotland, more rapidly than England, is drifting into a confused 
but not yet convinced paganism. Calvin and Knox are fading 
into the background as religious heroes. Christ Himself may 
soon be a mere name to the multitudes unless there is a move- 
ment of re-conversion in our midst. About ten years ago the 
Church of Scotland published a Report which had the courage 
to admit that no more than 36 per cent. of the total population 
of this country was affiliated to organised religious bodies. It 
also revealed that about 150,000 children of school age were 
not connected with any church or Sunday school. At the present 
time it would probably be more correct to state that less than 
25 per cent. of the people of Scotland are even nominal members 
of any Christian denomination. This is how Dr. George F. 
MacLeod, the Leader of the Presbyterian Iona Community sums 
up the religious situation in Scotland: ‘ We have rejected an 
earlier discipline and discarded its Reformation alternative, and 
have left our youth with nothing.” 

The Kirk, as a whole, has lost its authority over the people, 
although Scotland is still a Presbyterian nation so far as its 
established Church. Its membership is declining, while, on the 
other hand, the Catholic population tends to increase—through 
natural rather than by supernatural reasons. The statistics of 
birth-rate among Scoto-Irish families in the industrial Lowlands 
prove this fact. To-day about 18 per cent. of the total population 
of Scotland is Catholic. No statistics of conversions are allowed 
to be published as in England. If the number of annual con- 
versions could be revealed they would probably be far less in 
proportion to the Catholic population than in England. 
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The Church is certainly increasing numerically, but its growth 
is due rather to the birthrate than to any organised effort of 
evangelisation. Can we be satisfied with this method? Has not 
the time come to consider our responsibilities towards the 
thousands of Scotsmen who are ignorant of the elements of 
Christianity and whose children are growing up more or less 
pagan in outlook? At the same time, ought we not to do more 
to encourage a minority outside the Catholic Church which 
realises that the outward disciplines of Calvinism have broken 
down and which is groping in the dark towards new disciplines 
to replace them? 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it is rather unfortunate that the 
Church in Scotland managed to survive the Penal Times! The 
Church endured such intense and often bitter persecution for 
over three centuries that when, at last, the Emancipation Act of 
1829 brought comparative freedom of action and worship, the 
‘* Loyal Remnant ’’ asked nothing more than to be left in peace. 
The handful of Scottish Catholics were exhausted. They would 
have been alarmed if given the label of ‘‘ proselytisers.’’ Then 
came the Irish immigration. Thousands of starving families 
sought refuge in the industrial districts of the Lowlands in the 
hope of finding work. Their heroic priests had more than enough 
to do in ministering to their flocks, caring for the sick and dying, 
fighting the evils of drink and poverty, to have time to think of 
the spiritual welfare of non-Catholic Scotsmen. Even if one of 
them had felt a vocation to become a 19th century Columba or 
Ninian, he could not abandon his immediate responsibilities to 
his co-religionists. 

Scotland never grew familiar as did parts of England with 
itinerant missionaries, such as Father Dominic Barberi, the Pas- 
sionist. The second Spring, such as it was, brought no vast 
influx of converts, rich and poor, to swell the ranks of the Church. 
It is interesting to compare the religious situation in Scandinavian 
countries with Scotland... In Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
Catholicism was completely extinguished after the Reformation. 
In these Lutheran lands the Faith had to be built up again from 
bed-rock. There was no Loyal Remnant. There has never been 
any considerable body of foreign Catholics, other than Poles. 

Like the Irish in Scotland, but less numerous, they migrated to 
Scandinavia because of unemployment at home. The Church is 
still hardly “‘ out of the catacombs.’’ Penal laws still hamper 
its activities, especially in Sweden. Nevertheless one is invar- 
iably conscious of a live missionary mentality among the priests 
and layfolk. The Church is organised on missionary lines; it 


exists to spread knowledge of the Faith, by preaching and by 


indirect methods—one might say, by every possible method. 
Now it is just the other way round in Scotland. In recent 
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‘years widely scattered and sparsely populated ‘‘ missions ’’ in 
certain dioceses have been erected into ‘‘ parishes ’’ in accord- 
ance with Canon Law; an indication that the ecclesiastical 
authorities no longer regard Scotland as a ‘* missionary ’’ country. 
Our priests are looked upon more as ‘‘ curators ’’ of the Faith 
than ‘‘ home missionaries.’’ We raise vast sums every year for 
foreign missions, but is there ever a collection for home missions? 
We maintain two colleges to train missionaries to pagans beyond 
the seas, but we have no similar institution for the education of 
missionaries to the pagans within our midst, although it may 
be pointed out that the main object of Blairs College is still 
stated to be the education and training of ‘‘ those who may 
feel called to dedicate themselves to God, and the salvation of 
souls as Clergymen on the Scottish Mission ’’! But times have 
changed, and just how far are these future ‘‘ clergymen ’”’ en- 
couraged to think of themselves as missionaries to the heathen, 
and inspired with the aim of the ‘‘ salvation of souls ’’ outside 
the visible Church? 

Do we pray enough for the re-Christianising of our country? 
Sixty years ago the first Plenary Council of the Scottish Hierarchy 
was held at Fort Augustus. The bishops ordered that the Rosary 
and prayers were to be recited on the first Sunday of every month 
for the conversion of Scotland, if possible with Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. For more than half a century, congre- 
gations, large and small, have invoked Our Lady Help of 
Christians, St. Andrew and St. Margaret to pray for Scotland. 
But do these invocations really mean much to most of us on the 
first Sunday of the month? Just how far do they lead on to 
positive Catholic Action with the same object in view? Fifty- 
two years ago the Benedictine monks of Fort Augustus established 
the League of St. Andrew with the purpose of praying for Scot- 
land. The League aimed at doing for this country what the 
Guild of Ransom was doing for England. It was approved by 
the Hierarchy and blessed by Pope Leo XIII. For a few years 
it published an excellent magazine—St. Andrew’s Cross—tull of 
interesting articles dealing with religious life in Scotland. To- 
the League appears to be more or less moribund, and for a long 
time past no efforts have been made to enrol new members. 
The List of Intentions, issued every year by the English promoters 
of the Octave of Prayer for Christian Unity omits any specific 
reference to separated Christians north of the Tweed, an appar- 
ent indication, so it would seem, of indifference. 

A curious manifestation of the ingrained suspicion towards 
praying for those outside the Church among Scoto-Irish Catholics 
may be found in the omission of the Prayers for the King after 
the chief Mass on Sunday! It is only in the diocese of Aberdeen 
that they are obligatory. 
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Nevertheless the secondary object of the Catholic Truth Society 
of Scotland is ‘‘to afford and multiply for non-Catholics oppor- 
tunities for learning the truth about Catholic Faith and Practice.”’ 
During the first few years after its foundation this society pub- 
lished a series of excellent pamphlets with this aim in view. The 
pity is that most of them are long since out of print, and that 
latterly the output of literature has been almost negligible. Our 
church book racks are filled with pamphlets issued in England 
and Ireland, and there is a great lack of information needed by 
non-Catholic Scotsmen. One cannot help wondering what is 
being done by the Caledonian Catholic Associaton towards “‘ the 
restoration of Our Holy Faith to Scotland,’’ which is the primary 
aim of this body. We lack any organisation similar to the Bellar- 
mine Society in England which answers attacks on the Catholic 
Faith appearing in the Press, produces leaflets providing simple 
and accurate answers to non-Catholic difficulties about the Faith, 
and answers private enquiries on Catholic doctrine. That such a 
society is needed I can vouch from the frequent letters received 
from non-Catholics, especially Presbyterian ministers. 

Considering that the Christian Scientists can maintain public 
Reading Rooms in Edinburgh and Glasgow, surely we could sup- 
port Catholic Central Libraries in these cities? | Would it be 
unwise to revive the Catholic Evidence Guild? Does the possibility 
of stirring up Protestant antagonism come before the duty of 
teaching the elements of Christianity tothe ‘‘ man in the street ’’? 
Or is it that we lack the right type of speakers for this out-door 
apostolate? One wonders if the time has not arrived to establish 
a Catholic Missionary Society in Scotland akin to that which 
has done such splendid pioneer work towards the re-conversion 
of England. It is hardly to be expected that busy parish priests 
should launch into unfamiliar methods of apostolate. We need 
new ‘* machinery ”’ to ‘‘ produce the goods ’’! The Friars Minor, 
the Jesuits, the Passionists, the Vincentiang and the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate are far too pre-occupied in saving souls in the 
parishes under their charge to go out into the highways and by- 
ways of Scotland to preach the Gospel. Nevertheless it is the 
primitive method of Franciscan evangelisation which is most 
called for to ‘‘ bring the Gospel into close contact with real life, 
by striving to bring Christ nearer to the heart. To achieve this 
énd St. Francis made use at the outset of simple but searching 
heart to heart talks, based on direct personal observation. Then, 
as his hearers grew in number, he began to speak in parables 
and enlarge on the incidents of every day life like his Divine 
Master. Finally he seized on anything calculated to arouse and 
hold the attention of his hearers, either introducing words from 
the dialect of the district, or making use of gestures, smiles, sobs 
and songs—even living tableaux, as at Greccio.’’ (Padre Antonio 
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’ Gemelli, O.F.M. The Franciscan Message to the World. p. 32.) 


It is the visual method of apostolate which must be revived, 
for it is by the visual methods of the cinema that most of the 
younger generation of Scots—for good or evil—derive their ideas 
of life, not from the spoken or written word, unless from the 
popular Sunday papers. In the re-conversion of Scotland we 
must make full use of films and drama—plays acted in schools, 
halls and elsewhere. The fact that the authorities of the Church 
of Scotland are opening a Youth Centre in Edinburgh specially 
devoted to drama and films is a witness both to the decline of the 
traditional Calvinist antagonism to the theatre, and that Presby- 
terians are waking up to the need of new apostolic methods. 

What about the intellectual apostolate? How urgent this is 
can be realised by the startling fact that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, only one book written by a Scottish priest has: been 
published during the past ten years, i.e., A Last Medley of 
Memories, by the late Sir David Oswald Hunter Blair, Titular 
Abbot of Dunfermline (Edward Arnold, 1936). 

None of the forty or so Doctors of Divinity whose names. appear 
in the Catholic Directory appear to have imparted the fruits 
of their learning to a wider public than those who have listened 
to their sermons, except in very occasional articles to theological 
reviews. We seldom find clerical contributors to Catholic or 
secular magazines. There are no regular Catholic radio speakers. 
It is curious that the great literary tradition begun by Bishop Hay 
(1729-1811) and his coadjutor, Bishop John Geddes (1735-1799) 
should not have been followed up by the secular clergy in the 
north of Scotland. A few priests of a later generation did devote 
themselves to historical research, but the results of their 
labours remained unpublished. To-day even this tradition seems 
to have died out. Down in the south-west it has taken priests 
a hundred years or more to weld Catholics into a homogeneous 
Church without leaving much time or opportunity for establish- 
ing a literary tradition. When one thinks of the lonely lives of 
so many priests in the more remote parts of the Highlands one 
cannot help regretting that they were not trained in the art of 
writing during their years in college. Had they been encouraged 
they would have found an infinite outlet for missionary zeal, 
and, incidentally, might. have added to their incomes! 


Finally, there is the liturgical apostolate—an important method 
in the re-Christianising of Scotland. The sixteenth century Re- 
formers made a clean sweep of the traditional modes of worship. 
The forms they substituted, austere and beautiful in their own 
way, may have satisfied the devotional needs of the people for 
over three hundred years. To-day, Scotland has ceased to be 
puritan in life and experiments are being made in the most 
un-Calvinist forms of public worship. With the best of inten- 
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tions, but with little logic, eager young ministers adorn their 
Communion tables with vases of flowers. Some are bold enough 
to place a cross on the table. Others get no further than 
coloured book markers and pulpit ‘‘ falls.’’ ‘‘ Open Bibles ’’— 
which nobody ever reads—are the latest novelty. The result is a 
bad imitation of the main externals of Low Church Anglicanism. 
A more intelligent, though numerically small, group of ministers 
is anxious to study the fundamentals of Catholic worship, realising 
that it is waste of time to play with the trappings. 

It thrills them to discover that there is a movement in the 
Catholic Church which, so it would seem, is aiming at what 
they are trying to do—to make the people take a more active part 
in worship. These men strive to restore the Communion Service 
as the main act of worship on Sunday mornings, which was 
Calvin’s ideal. Some of them, not content with the three alter- 
native Communion rites authorised in the new Book of Common 
Order (1940), tinker with rites which they feel are richer and 
more devotional. There is a much more common observance of 
the Christian festivals, which were abolished entirely by John 
Knox. 

One would like to be able to offer these seekers after truth 
the chance to assist at Catholic worship at its best, and in its 
most traditional forms, but opportunities are few and far between 
in Scotland. We have not yet recovered normal Catholic worship. 
We are still influenced by traditions derived from the Penal Times 
background of both the native Scottish and emigrant Irish sections 
which make up the Church in this land. This involved a necessary 
suppression of all but the bare essentials. In only a few churches 
in Scotland is there High Mass or a Missa Cantata on Sundays. 
The dialogue form of Low Mass is unknown, so far as we are 
aware. Out of the 484 churches and chapels in Scotland, there 
is only one—the Benedictine Abbey at Fort Augustus—where 
the Divine Office is publicly celebrated, or where it is possible to 
assist at Vespers on Sundays and feast days. However with the 
arrival of the Cistercians in East Lothian and the return of the 
Benedictines to Pluscarden Priory, Morayshire, sooner or later, 
there will be two more centres of the liturgical apostolate in this 
country. 

Such centres might become the setting for Retreats for non- 
Catholics, conducted on liturgical lines. There is evidence of a 
small but increasing group of ministers of the Church of Scotland 
who would welcome such Retreats. These men want to learn 
more about Catholic worship and spirituality. Up to the present 
we have done little to encourage them. Some are interested in 
Catholic social work and trying to adapt it. It may surprise 
readers of this magazine to hear that a Presbyterian group of 
Young Christian Workers, with rules based on those of the Belgian 
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was established in Edinburgh before any Catholic 
Y.C.W. had been formed in Scotland. 

‘* The harvest indeed is great, but the labourers are few,’’ such 
is the best way to describe the present state of affairs regarding 
the re-Christianising of Scotland. The existing labourers, i.e., 
the clergy, secular and regular, have more than enough to do (in 
most places) in ministering to those of the Household of Faith; 
they cannot spare time for the ‘‘ Other Sheep ’’ which are out- 
side the Fold of Christ. The re-conversion of Scotland will be 
a slow and laborious task. As Bishop Graham reminds us in 
his C.T.S. pamphlet, The Church in Scotland: ‘‘ Mountains of 
prejudice have to be levelled and dense forests of ignorance to be 
cleared before the Catholic Faith can penetrate into a Scotsman’s 
interior.’’ The magnitude of the task is quite enough to scare 
most of us from even taking the first steps to level those moun- 
tains and to clear those forests! “‘ Pray ye, therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that He send labourers into His harvest’? . . . 
‘““ And all things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, 
you shall receive.’’ 


> 








A SCOTTISH TYPE OF SANCTITY 
By 
Marcaret T. Monro. 


The great difficulty in discussing a Scottish type of sanctity is 
the exiguous character of the evidence. In the period of the Cel- 
tic Church saints are as thick as blackberries. But at this dis- 
tance of time one cannot distinguish the incoming Irish Gaels 
from the native Picts and Britons. We cannot show that the 
communities deriving from SS Ninian, Drostan and Mungo 
fostered a type of holiness in any way different from that of Iona. 
The general impression is of similarity. 

And when the great age of the Celts is over, how few names 
remain even for consideration! Saint Margaret, half-Hungarian, 
half-Saxon, belong to Scotland only by the geographical acci- 
dent of her marriage and the warmth with which the people took 
her to their hearts. Then come two names from the Scottish 
calendar, unrecognised elsewhere. The first is King David L., 
Margaret’s son, founder of Holyrood and other abbeys, cannily 
strung along the Border in the hopes that an invader might re- 
spect church property; he was also a defender of the poor. The 
other, Blessed Gilbert of Moray, was a Bishop of Caithness 
(d. 1245) who did a valuable piece of civilising work in the North. 
The people were in a panic before ill-understood royal efforts to 
unify and consolidate the kingdom. Both his predecessors had 
been assassinated, and Blessed Gilbert led off by pleading for the 
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lives of the last set of assassins. He won such confidence that 
he was allowed to die in his bed after twenty years of devoted 
work—no mean feat on the outer confines of Christendom at that 
time. And of Blessed Gilbert it can be said that he was a type, 
the leading example of a figure who occurs with fair frequency in 
Medieval Scotland: the Churchman whose personal character 
commanded the trust and respect of both parties in the feuds 
which tore the country asunder, especially during the royal 
minorities. Naturally a regent best exemplifies the general 
type, Bishop Kennedy who governed during the minority of 
James II. Bishop Elphinstone, founder of Aberdeen University, 
also deserves a mention.... And that about completes the 
Medieval record of holiness in Scotland. Even of popular 
canonisation there is no trace after Blessed Gilbert, while of 
sanctity that would have passed in Rome there is not a whisper. 
The entire absence of women also calls for comment. 

It_is only just to point out that from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century Scotland was suffering from the overwhelming 
setback inflicted on her by Edward I., who in twenty years de- 
stroyed the painful gains of five centuries. He reversed the 
slow upward movement which, in the previous reign, had 
brought Scotland abreast of the general civilisation of Europe, 
surely an astonishing feat for a country so small, remote and 
poor. And it is possible that the Scots might have recovered 
from Edward I. had not Edward III. harried them even more 
savagely—his camapaigns brought several districts to canni- 
balism because there was nothing else left to eat. After that 
there begins what modern historians call the Three Hundred 
Years’ War, lasting down to Henry VIII. and Protector 
Somerset—some say that the South of Scotland has not yet re- 
covered economically from the destruction inflicted with the 
idea of forcing the marriage of Edward VI. and Mary Queen of 
Scots.. Those three hundred years at any rate saw a war 
broken only by truces and truceless at sea—the Scots addiction 
to piracy and raiding was the natural result of the remorseless 
English war on legitimate Scottish trade. Further, it was settled 
English policy to foment trouble in Scotland, so that the heroic 
work of the Stuart kings never had a chance to bear fruit. In 
the resultant decline religion had its share. Here, as in other 
fields, there are bright spots—Sweetheart Abbey in Galloway 
‘was as pure and fervent on the day of its dissolution as on the 
day of its foundation and had never sagged between. But that 
was unique. On the whole, the fifteenth century in Scotland 
was a worse welter than anywhere else, and did much to provoke 
the revolt of the following century. 

Jumping then to the Reformation, while we find some holy 
men, sanctity in the full sense belongs only to the martyr, 
Blessed John Ogilvie, of the Society of Jesus. Yet he owed his 
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martyr’s crown to an odd concourse of circumstances. Normally, 
the clique that made the Reformation was far too wily to make 
martyrs, preferring to bundle captured priests out of the country. 
But in 1615 an Erastian Archbishop of Glasgow needed to prove 
to the General Assembly that he really was a Protestant, and so 
Blessed John got his chance. But the country’s reaction to his 
death led to a hurried resumption of the older policy. . . . It is 
worth noting that Scotland’s only martyr enjoyed such fame, 
both at home and abroad, as to lead to his early beatification, 
whereas really greater English martyrs had to wait until almost 
our own days. Further, in Blessed John Ogilvie we do encounter 
holiness with a definitely Scottish flavour. In the secular field 
we meet his type again and again in the Ballads. Indeed, the 
Ballad of Johnie Armstrong, pleading for his life with the King, 
could be transposed without much difficulty into a popular ac- 
count of Blessed John. He was a Border thief touched by Divine 
grace, transforming him into a supernatural raider upon the king- 
doms of time. 

And after 1615? There were holy men among the missionary 
priests in the next three centuries—their story remains to be 
told. But to find the swift popular recognition that here is out- 
standingly a Friend of God we have to come down to our own 
days and Margaret Sinclair . . . And that is really all our material, 
not very much on which to base a diagnosis. All we can find is 
pointers as to what a Scottish type of sanctity might be if such a 
thing ever clearly took shape. Indeed, the only generalisation 
that offers straight off is this—that Margaret Sinclair, like Blessed 
John Ogilvie, has been an immediate ‘‘hit’’, so to speak, on the 
Continent. And that covers the supernaturalising of a really 
Scottish trait. For the Scots get on with everybody. They are 
acceptable in every land, good mixers in the modern phrase. 
They are far more instinctively European than the English, and 
the Europeans as instinctively recognise the fact. Scotsmen can 
be maddeningly provincial, but are hardly ever insular. Margaret 
Sinclair is a very typical Scot in her appeal to the general taste 
of Europe. 

A further difficulty in placing her is that there is no woman 
saint to set by her side. The whole of Scottish history does not 
yield a comparison. Saint Margaret, daughter of the Caesars, 
played an important part in forging Scotland’s links with Europe; 
but one can hardly claim her as a Scot. The only other that 
comes to mind is the mother of St. Mungo, §t. Thenach (whose 
name is embalmed in St. Enoch’s Station, Glasgow), a Pictish 
princess raped by her lover because she wished to remain a virgin. 
She was set adrift in an open boat which came ashore at Rule’s 
(St. Andrews), where her child was brought up by the monks, to 
become the special apostle of Glasgow and Clydeside. But ex- 
cept for her longing for purity, there is little direct likeness be- 
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tween St. Thenach and Margaret Sinclair—they meet only in 
what is most universal in the urge to holy living. 

Photographs of Margaret Sinclair (the genuine ones, not the 
fluffy picture in circulation) show her as dark-haired, rather heavy 
in brow and chin, a physical type fairly common in the purlieus 
of Edinburgh High Street. But it is generally bold-eyed and 
hard about the mouth. There is will, courage and vitality, but 
not a trace of the tenderness, self-effacement and purity which 
are high lights in Margaret Sinclair’s story. Yet the High Street 
lassie is there all the time under the holiness. 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing, given that environment 
and tradition, is her purity. It can best be appreciated if we set 
her alongside that much-discussed novel, All Glorious Within, 
which covers the background years of her short life (1900-1925). 
Its critics have not perhaps always realised that Mr. Bruce Mar- 
shall was writing about one of the two most unchaste countries 
in Europe (the other is said to be Catholic Austria, so no one need 
hurry to say things about Calvinist Scotland). This side of Scot- 
tish life has been rather disingenuously ignored in the past. 
Hence present-day Scottish writers, reacting against the insin- 
cerities of the ‘‘Kailyard’’ school, feel it a point of honour to deal 
straight with the pervasive salacity of Scottish life. In the Scot- 
land Mr. Marshall portrays Margaret Sinclair lived up to the time 
of her vocation as a Poor Clare Colletine. She lived in a slum 
district where boys of ten are proud to be able to ‘‘whustle doon a 
wumman.”’. . . All of which comes to a focus in the story of the 
workman who broke in on her at her french-polishing to tell her 
a dirty story. Margaret gave no sign of so much as hearing him 
and he retired abashed. He tried again with the same result. 
After that, he not only let her alone but stopped others from pes- 
tering her. That is truly extraordinary. For the common effect 
of a girl’s reluctance is to bring the man on. And this man had 
no tradition to give him a standard by which to assess purity. 
Yet Margaret Sinclair got across to him something entirely out- 
side not only his experience but his tradition. His recognition of 
the quality of holiness in her is almost as much a tribute to him 
as to her. 

On this point then Margaret Sinclair stands in strong opposi- 
tion to one of the main weaknesses of the Scottish character. It 
is some extenuation to say that the weakness has been intensified 
by wrong handling. The public penances of the Kirk Sessions 
(Keats got a glimpse of them during his tour in Scotland) roused 
such strong, if hidden, resentment, that the Scottish common 
people lost all serious respect for chastity itself. To restore that 
respect is one of the great moral problems of the country to-day— 
and so far as one can see Margaret Sinclair stands alone as @ 
pointer as to how that restoration could be brought about. She 
did it herself in this encounter with the smutty story-teller, un- 
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‘helped by any tradition to make her stand intelligible. By the 


unflawed exquisiteness of her own purity she forced a very or- 
dinary Scot to revise the code of values he took for granted. She 
awoke in him a power of spiritual recognition, which one might 
have thought buried for good under the débris of Calvinism and 
the revolt against it. 

Opposition is a right and necessary function of holiness, but not 
its only function. There is also expression, and so the sanctifica- 
tion of natural traits. There is, for instance, the deep love of 
home so characteristic of girls of her class. But one that leads 
us further looks at first sight more trifling, though I think it is 
more significant: Margaret Sinclair had good taste in dress and 
was at pains to dress well. This was doubtless the only possible 
outlet for her aesthetic sense. Now, it is a fact that whereas for 
most English people it is through conscience and the moral sense 
that they become aware of the spirit, for Scots the natural door 
to the Unseen is beauty. Nothing so de-spiritualised the Scots 
as the long ban on beauty asa foe to the life of the spirit; for it 
has sealed up their natural point of entry. And all the instinc- 
tive movements for reintegration in Scotland to-day show a blind 
awareness that, if Scotland is to have any spirit at all, it is 
through beauty in some form that the start must be made. 

For with the breakdown of Calvinism the Scottish character to- 
day is reverting to type. The twentieth century Scot is often 
much more like his remote ancestors of the 15th century than 
like his grandparents of the 19th—a fact which amusingly puzzles 
government officials, though its explanation is simple enough. 
The modern Scot, like the Medieval, is pleasure-loving and 
dazzled by brightness of any kind, though he has lost the Medie- 
val sureness of taste. There is not as yet any very general per- 
ception that religion and beauty belong together—the first step is 
for beauty to win allegiance in her own right without looking for 
allies. And all this is a return to a very ancient element in the 
Scottish character. Scholars have pointed out that the Scots de- 
veloped a colour-vocabulary sooner than any other people in 
Europe; in the ballads the sparse adjectives are overwhelmingly 
aesthetic, usually colour-words. Even at the foot of the gallows 
a Scot had leisure to notice that the lady was ‘‘fair to see’’. 

Perhaps the greatest of Scotland’s spiritual problems to-day is 
to enter the spiritual world through the gate of beauty. In how- 
ever humble and homely a form, all the better indeed for its 
homeliness, Margaret Sinclair made that entry. Unobtrusively, 
she points us down the road which all Scots must normally walk 
if the spiritual order is to mean amything to them, so that they 
may find in it what it is for all men—their true home. 








THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ISLES 
By 
PEREGRINUS 


The men of the Hebrides smile tolerantly when the stranger 
from the south, after a week’s visit, decides that the only possible 
life to-day is one of retirement, the eremitical life lived alone on 
a croft among these sea-bound strips of land. The natives are 
used to this type of enthusiasm; it ‘‘ takes ’’ many people in 
this way. But when the stranger has returned to his own place 
on the mainland, he soon decides that electric light and heat, 
railways and twice-daily posts, are his happy portion and that. 
the life on the isles is a romantic dream. And so the natives out 
there, battling with their gales, scraping a hard livelihood from 
the rocky ground or netting it from the petulant sea, are led to 
laugh at these effervescent dreams. 

And yet the “* call’of the isles ’’ is real enough, and even though 
it has resulted only in a few sophisticated settlers bringing their 
complacent materialism in their industrially-fed cheque books to 
a well apportioned cottage here and there, why should this call 
be ridiculed? It may cover a genuine vocation only superficially 
allied to a romantic taste for islands and sea. At least we must 
admit the modern need for the eremitical vocation as such and 
if there are certain places where that vocation manifests itself 
rather than in others, that is no more than the desert was to 
the early fathers. Modern industrial city life is as corrupt now 
as was the decaying urban society of the third century, though 
it is painted in less lurid colours. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to live according to Faith, to live the life of Christ in 
the city without the exercise of herojc virtue. Contraception and 
divorce, which mean the reign of selfish lust, are merely the 
more spectacular of an army of social sins which are the 
standards of the ordinary town dweller, so that early in his pon- 
tificate the present Pope suggested that the flight from the land 
was one of the causes for the breakdown of marriage and there- 
fore of society. 

Many people have sensed the need for a life led closer to the 
soil in order to restore the balance of a topheavy social structure. 
They have gone “‘ back to the land ’’ with energy and vision; 
they have followed a genuine vocation with plough and hoe, with 
cow and hens, with wheat and turnips. But they have not seen 
the vocation as more than a natural and social one in» which 4 
family should take part both for its own sake, in order to give 
it freedom to breathe an air untainted with lust and injustice, 
and for the sake of the others who are left behind. They are 
right. Such a vocation implies a husband, wife and children. 
Nature demands growth from the soil; nature demands a society 
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that cultivates her, treats her with respect, even weds her, for 


it is only in the bond of wedlock that she brings forth healthy 
crops and stock. Therefore the unit of society, the family, must 
found a stable society in sacred union with nature. The men 
who have returned to the land have seen that vocation and have 
taken their brides to try to make them into farmers’ wives. 

Few of these men saw that the natural vocation to the land 
does not contract out of the society in which they have been 
reared. They did not see that such a vocation must remain 
within the terms of reference of the town and big industry. Many 
of them learnt their dependence with bitter experience. They 
found they could not live without the rest of the world. They 
still depended on the urbanised world they thought to have left 
behind them. They had to supply the city with milk or vege- 
tables or wheat in order to keep themselves alive. They had to 
try to make farming pay. And who was to pay if not the city 
dwellers? For society is now urban. It seems inevitable then 
that the natural social vocation be ‘‘ sub-urban,’’ hanging down 
from, dependent upon, the towns. 

A supernatural vocation from God, a call to salvation for one- 
self and for others seldom if ever comes to a natural group of 
men. God does not call families but the individual. In fact our 
Lord expressly states that the Christian call will be the occasion 
of division among families. Sons will be set against their fathers 
and fathers against their sons. Husbands against their wives 
and wives against their husbands. The Apostles had to leave 
even their families behind, and to have married a wife is re- 
garded as an invalid excuse for not following. This does not 
mean an anti-social doctrine of God and my soul alone and the 
devil take care of the rest, but it does mean, at first at least, a 
supra-social doctrine in which the soul seeks the one thing 
necessary. Our modern difficulty is to be able to see the matter 
of salvation out of a social context. We have become socially 
minded and regard our union with other men as part and parcel 
of our own individual spiritual life. Implicitly, within the union 
of the Mystical Body, all are gathered together, but my first 
step is to God alone forgetting for the once these others. Other- 
wise we never rise above the level of natural ethics and think 
that by going back to the land and struggling against our own 
nature in order to be independent of the rest of society we are 
somehow practising heroic virtue and rising from the purgative 
to the illuminative and so to the unitive way. 

The eremitical life therefore is more necessary than ever before 
in order to show to this socially minded age that our Lord calls 
a man alone, that he calls him apart—into the cloister, yes; 
into the seclusion of his own room or cell, better still; but 
always into the depths of his own solitary heart. Grace does 
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not work in the mass; not even in the family mass. The hermit 
then must stand alone in his oratory away from other men, not 
that he is a selfish man, quite the opposite (but to pursue that 
argument would lead us back into the familiar social channels), 
not that he can or wants to contract out of society, but because 
he has fallen desperately in love with God. He finds the in- 
dustrialised life of the city full of hindrances te that love, so 
that the intensity of his desire for God drives him out into the 
desert, as the Spirit drove our Lord, 

The call to the life of the solitary then may be genuine, and 
it is certainly urgently needed, apart from islands, hills or sea. 
But the Hebrides do in fact provide the most feasible opportunity 
for fulfilling such a vocation. The native crofters themselves live 
like the rest of the world, a “‘ sub-urban ”’ life. It is more remote 
than any other form of modern urbanised life; it is primitive in 
many ways; it lacks most of the “‘ conveniences ’’ of the life of 
the city. But it necessarily depends on the bigger industrial 
centres for its markets for fish or potatoes, for lobsters or mutton. 
There is no harm in that dependence in itself. It is perhaps in- 
evitable. The islanders are part of the society into which they 
are born. Naturally therefore they desire to perfect communica- 
tions with the mainland and to improve their own roads for easy 
and cheap transport. , They seek too to attract the wealth of the 
cities in the form of tourists who need smooth roads and airports 
for their speedy travel. All this is inevitable and is not blame- 
worthy, and it has one notable effect: islands which hitherto 
were occupied by a few families, but were inaccessible, have been 
forsaken. Not only has St. Kilda’s been evacuated, but many 
islands as small or smaller, which used to support one or a 
dozen or more families have been forsaken by the crofters and 
are inhabited only by a few cattle or sheep. The cottages stand 
roofless as monuments of an age which was independent of 
Glasgow and Lanarkshire. They can no longer house the modern 
crofter’s family, because he cannot live without roads and fre- 
quent boats and postal services. The islands will produce as 
much as they used, they are fertile enough, but there is need 
for an accessible market for their produce if the crofter is to live 
with his family. 

The solitary then who does not seek any life but the super- 
natural life of God’s love, the solitary who does not wish to make 
fishing or crofting pay, who does not want a market for his goods 
which in any case are spiritual goods, do not these islands offer 
him a unique opportunity? No natural group of families is called 
to such a life. But the individual call may perhaps for some 
lie beyond the cloister and the regular monastic life to the hermits 
cell as it was wont to do in the past. Indeed, many of these 
islands are named after those who sought just this life—The Island 
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' of the Hermit, or the Anchorite’s Isle. Many of them were in- 


habited by men who cultivated God in cultivating their liittle 
patch of fertile soil tucked between rocks. But the cultivation 
of the soil was never more than a means, and one of the lesser 
means, to the cultivation of God in worship and prayer. It was 
needed to keep soul and body together; it was needed to exercise 
many of the ascetic virtues indicated by the words of Genesis: 
‘““ Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labour and toil shalt 
thou eat thereof all the days of thy life; thorns and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth.”’ 
Such tilling ranks with the discipline and the hair shirt as a 
means of penance. 

But though the vocation is individual such a life could only 
hope to achieve its end if some sort of looseknit society arose 
from a similar vocation followed by many. Co-operation in the 
production of the necessities of life would of itself prevent the 
life from becoming mainly agricultural instead of being mainly 
theocultural. Certainly Fr. Vincent McNabb used to say that 
the modern troubles were due to the early monks’ confusion in 
thinking that their first duty was to pray whereas their first 
duty was to work. A hermit should never forget that dictum. 
Nevertheless in order to have leisure for prayer and lectio divina 
he would find it of advantage even in the material order to con- 
sort. with others of like mind. The spiritual advantage would 
be immense. He could not only avail himself of the sacraments 
regularly, confessing himself often, assisting at or offering Mass 
daily, and nourishing himself on the divine eucharistic food, but 
he could learn many divine truths, learn the practical ways of 
prayer with far greater depths and certainty through “ spiritual 
colloquies ’’ with his brethren. 

It should be possible for two or three men to rent or even buy 
an island, to roof the existing roofless cottages or build new ones, 
and to have regular, if only occasional, times for meeting and 
praying with one another. Neighbouring islands could be peopled 
in similar fashion and less frequent meetings—dependent upon 
weather and tides—could gather quite large numbers of anchorites 
each rowing his own small boat to the rendezvous. The general 
organisation could be based on an Order such as that of the 
Camaldolese where each has. his own separate cell and plot of 
land, but the daily rule of life should perhaps approximate to 
that of the Ancren Riwle where the anchorite lives in poverty, 
chastity and obedience without taking the vows. For it would 
be impossible for men thus divided by stretches of the Atlantic 
to live according to the strict regularity and uniformity of the 
cloister. The Fathers of the Desert seem to have grouped them- 
selves naturally in some such loose organisation. 

This may be a romantic dream and the Department of Agricul- 
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ture might object to so “ useless ’’ an occupation of the land 
(though if the present grazing rights were not.interfered with 
there could surely be no objection to men reinhabiting these 
islands). At least it offers a new possibility which has hardly 
been explored in these days. People are for ever exploring new 
forms of action, constructing new societies to deal with new evils, 
but they are all so immersed in the problems they are trying to 
solve that they mostly expend energy fervently but fruitlessly. 
These men could stand apart and without being fanatical could 
remain largely independent of the industrial society they had left. 
If they lived in the spirit of poverty, trusting always in the Holy 
Spirit, the material things they really needed would come with- 
out their having to cultivate mammon. They would cultivate the 
love of God close to the sea and the soil. They would found a 
Catholic Land movement which was based on a special and in- 
dividual vocation from God to the contemplative life. They 
would be “‘ men rich in virtue, studying beauty, living at peace 
in their homes.’’ 








REVIEW 


THE FLOWERING TREE. By Caryll Houselander. (Sheed and 

Ward; 6s.). 

This very lovely book gives the reader a sense of intimacy with 
the writer, especially if it be read having in mind her other two 
books, This War is the Passion and The Reed of God. Caryll 
Houselander is the poet of humanity, of humanity in the con- 
crete, in the individual, in each and all of us, in whom—even the 
most unlikely—she sées always the Christ. 

I confess to having opened the book with the regret that the 
writer, whose prose is already so musical, should have chosen to 
use an artificial rhythm that is neither prose nor poetry. Such a 
prejudice vanished before this harmony of lyric beauty, realism, 
tenderness and humour. 

In her mind and hearé the alchemy of love turns to a divine 
gold not only the commonplace things but even the unattractive 
and the repulsive. 

For Caryll Houselander : — 

The circle of a girl’s arms 

have changed the world, 

the round and sorrowful world 

to a cradle for God. S.M.B. 





Blackfriars, April, 1946 (Vol. III, No. 26). Price 6d. if pur- 
chased separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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THE IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN ACCORDING TO 
ST IRENAEUS 
By 
Ian Histop, O.P. 


In a recent work M. Denis Saurat claims that reality is rendered 
comprehensible only by the ‘‘complete life of Christ’’. Christ, 
Logos and Man, is the centre from which all life flows, ‘unfold- 
ing “‘into the past and into the future’’. No doubt M. Saurat’s 
thesis is expressed in pantheistic thought forms, but this does not 
detract from the value of the imaginatively expressed intuition 
by which he has discovered that it is Christ alone who gives 
meaning and reality to the time process, and that it is the Incar- 
nation that makes history intelligible. 

Whatever reservations a Catholic is called upon to make re- 
garding the details of M. Saurat’s vision, we are able to re- 
cognise that he is attempting to bring home to us a darkly seen 
variant of St Irenaeus’s doctrine of the recapitulation of all 
things in Christ. For by recapitulation St Irenaeus meant a “‘re- 
commencement in the opposite direction by which God, revers- 
ing as it were the process whereby sin infected the earth, gathers 
together and reunites all creation, including matter, but specially 
man, in a new economy of salvation. He gathers up his entire 
work from the beginning to purify and sanctify it in his Incarnate 
Son, who in turn becomes for us a second Adam.’’ (E. Mersch, 
8.J.: The Whole Christ: p. 230). 

Creation points to the Incarnation, and this Christocentric pre- 
occupation of St Irenaeus has important repercussions on his 
doctrine of man. M. Saurat, arguing from the same premise, has 
also described man in terms of Christ. “‘They tell. you,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘that man was made in the image of God. How could.you 
understand? You believed that somewhere around 4000 B.C. 
there lived a sort of Huge Man called God who had made a much 
smaller man in his own image. Not at all. Man was made in the 
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image of Christ.’’ The “‘real’’ centre is found in the Incarnation, 
not in anthropomorphic thinking. 

How closely this resembles St Irenaeus’s ‘teaching’. He too 
distrusted any attempt to describe the divine in terms drawn 
from human psychology—for he associated thinking of that type 
with Gnostic use of Stoic and Platonic terminology (Adversus 
Haereses II 13, 8). At the same time he has none of Tertullian’s 
contempt for the achievement of man, none of his restless moral- 
ism, and can reach out with balanced charity to appreciate man’s 
place in the scheme of Creation. 

St Irenaeus’s doctrine of man, and of the image of God in man, 
is therefore expressed in Incarnationalist terms and finds its 
meaning in Christ, the Word made flesh. So far we have M. 
Saurat with us, but we must leave him now and follow St 
Irenaeus as he elaborates and explains what he means by the 
phrase ‘‘man is made in the image of Christ.’’ 

‘‘Man,’’ he writes, “‘is a living being composed of soul and 
flesh’’ (Demonstration of Apostolic Preaching, 2), and he makes 
it clear that he is not talking of “‘some spiritual and invisible 
man,’’ but of ‘‘an actual man consisting of flesh, nerves and 
bones’’. Soul is the rational principle or life of the body which is 
connected with some fluid substance which is either the soul it- 
self or inseparable from it. 

The gathering up of all things in Christ includes matter, and 
the man, graced by Christ is the whole existent man we per- 
ceive. Thus the very starting point of St Irenaeus is different 
from that of the classical expositors of the image doctrine whose 
whole treatment is coloured by what A. H. Armstrong describes 
as the interiority or psychological character of St Augustine’s 
thought, which seeks to attain God inwards through the soul by 
the light of inward contemplation. 

St. Irenaeus, much less self-conscious, begins with the his- 
torical man created in substance by the Word and formed and 
shaped by the Spirit to the likeness of God (Demonst. 4-5). This 
doctrine is fundamental. The creation of all things by the Word 
and their perfecting by the Spirit is a parallelism underlying all 
creation which becomes explicit in the distinction between the 
first creation in Adam and our recreation in Christ. This will ap- 
pear more clearly at a later stage. 

“‘As at the beginning of our formation in Adam, that breath 
of life which proceeded from God, having been united to what 
had been fashioned, animated the man, and manifested him as a 
being endowed with reason: so in the end, the Word of the 
Father and the Spirit of God, having become united with the 
ancient substance of Adam’s formation, rendered man living and 
perfect’’ (Adv. Haer V, 11,3). The restoration of man by Christ 
in the Spirit is the key to St Irenaeus’s teaching, but his em- 
phasis on the reformation should not lead us to forget that it is 
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the ‘‘original handiwork,’’ the man of flesh, that is restored. 

‘By the hands of the Father, that is, by the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, man and not merely part of man was made in the likeness 
of God. Now the soul and the spirit “ are certainly a part of man, 
but certainly not the man; for the perfect man consists in the 
commingling of the union of the soul receiving the Spirit of the 
Father, and the admixture of the fleshly nature, which was 
moulded after the likeness of God’’ (Adv. Haer. V., 6:1). 

We can see, even at this point, how for St Irenaeus the image 
in man must primarily refer to Christ, God and Man, as its proto- 
type. If we continue our investigation we shall feel the tension 
between image and prototype even more strongly. 

“By his hand he formed man, taking the purest and finest 
particles from the earth, mixing a determined portion of his 
power with the dust. Moreover he gave his image to the creature 
that even what is visible might have the divine form, because 
created man was placed upon the earth as one having the divine 
image’’ (Demonst. 11). Man by the Spirit is like God. 

It seems quite certain then that the image of God is in the flesh 
for St. Irenaeus, as Dr. Darwell Stone has pointed out. The 
question however remains, in what else does it consist? The 
power is mingled with the dust, and the visible has, in some 
sense, the divine form. Lipsius writes on this point: ‘‘The earthy 
material composite cannot be the image of that which is spiritual 
without drawing down the spiritual into its own sphere of 
materialism.’’ This is indeed true, but it does not sufficiently 
emphasise the point that both the material and the spiritual are 
necessary to the image in question, since these two elements 
reflect the nature of that which is imaged, the Word made flesh. 

Nor are we helped by the suggestion, true though it is, that 
the distinction between vestige and image had not yet been 
drawn and that therefore there is a latent confusion in the 
saint’s thought, for his emphasis on the image in the flesh, in the 
whole man, is surely intended to point to Christ the second Adam 
in a much more explicit way than that in which any merely 
corporeal vestige mirrors God. 

From St. Irenaeus’s writings we may conclude that the flesh 
and the soul are the image, but what then of the similitude or 
likeness that comes through the Holy Spirit? “‘If the spirit be 
wanting to soul,’’ man is ‘‘an imperfect being, possessing the 
image in his formation, but not receiving the similitude through 
the Spirit’’ (Adv. Haer., V. 6:1). 

Quite clearly man even without the spirit-and no longer inno- 
cent is still in the image of God. Why? Because ‘‘man being 
endowed with reason’’ was in that ‘‘respect like to God.’’ And 





(1) Spirit, here used in the sense of the breath of life, is for St. Irenaeus the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. 
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even though he lives irrationally, he is still a rational being. 
(Adv. Haer., IV:3). 

There is then what we may call a ‘‘natural’’ image of God in 
man, in so far as he is a free rational being. This image is 
impaired at the Fall, but is not lost, for man is still like God in 
that he is free, and though opposed to his righteousness, cannot 
escape his hands. 

In this connection Dr. Brunner writes: ‘“The Imago means the 
human nature which cannot be lost, the Similitudo means man’s 
original relation to God which may be lost, and since Adam has 
been lost. This is mediated through the divine Spirit’’ (Man in 
Revolt, Appendix I, p. 505). This expresses St. Irenaeus’s posi- 
tion, though care should be used lest the distinction be made too 
rigorous, as in many texts the words ‘image’ and ‘likeness’ are 
used as synonyms. It is safe to say, however, that St. Irenaeus 
for the most part conceived of the likeness as a spirit-given grace 
perfecting the image, and that it is a grace lost by sin and 
restored in Christ. 

Dr. Brunner proceeds to infer that the image for St. Irenaeus 
refers to a natural state, while the likeness describes a super- 
natural one. He is no doubt correct in pointing out that the 
germs of this latter distinction are contained in the saint’s works, 
and in one text we do find the two terms opposed as natural and 
supernatural. We must, however, not force this argument too 
far. The term ‘‘natural’’ for St. Irenaeus can mean what we have 
by right, as opposed to what we have by grace, but it usually 
means what is originally present or given at birth. Any distinc- 
fion between nature and supernature in an absolute sense is quite 
unknown to him, and any attempt to force his terminology to 
conform to later categories only leads to misrepresentation. In 
whatever sense, one thing is quite certain; both image and like- 
ness only have meaning and only are revealed as such in Christ. 
“‘For in times long past it was said that man was created after 
the image of God, but it was not actually shown for the Word was 
as yet invisible, after whose image was man created’’ (Adv. Haer. 
V. 16:2, cf. IV. 37:1-2). 

The image is then a reality which points beyond itself to the 
humanity of Christ and cannot be understood without reference 
to what later writers have called the supernatural. 

The recreation of man by Christ in the Spirit, as a doctrine 
peculiar to Irenaeus, can only be understood if we pay some 
attention to his teaching on the Primitive State. This will make 
clear the distinctions between the first image, the image in man 
fallen, and the image in man re-created. 

Man was made “‘master of the earth and of all in it.’’ Though 
all things on the earth ‘‘were in their perfection,’’ the lord, that 
is man, was a little one, a child. And as it was necessary and 
proper that he should grow up and so come to perfection, and that 
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his nourishment and growth might be pleasant and easy, He 
(God) prepared for him a better place than this earth and its 
name was Paradise.’’ Man was taught and prepared for the future 
in this garden by the Word of God. ‘‘But man was a child, not yet 
having his understanding perfected, and for that reason he was 
easily deceived by the deceiver’’ (Demonst. 12). Man, then, in 
the beginning, had the “‘sinless feeling’’ of childhood and did not 
comprehend “‘any of those things which are born through evil in 
the soul through concupiscence,’’ because he had kept his nature 
sound, still possessing the breath of life (the spirit)’’ (Demonst. 
14-16). 

The first man was a child and in that sense imperfect. Why did 
God not “‘exhibit man perfect from the beginning’’? It is true that 
all things are possible for God, yet ‘‘created things must be 
inferior to him who created them; from the very fact of their later 
origin it was not possible for things recently created to have been 
uncreated,’’ and thus they “‘come short of the perfect.’’ So much 
is true of the distinction between Creator and Creature, but St. 
Irenaeus pushes the argument further. ‘‘Because as these things 
are of later date, so are they infantile; so are they unaccustomed 
to, and unexercised in, perfect discipline. For as it certainly is in 
the power of a mother to give strong food to her infant, yet she 
does not do so as the child is not yet fit to receive more substan- 
tial nourishment, so also it was possible for God himself to have 
made man perfect from the beginning but man could not yet 
receive this (perfection), being yet an infant’’ (Adv. Haer. IV., 
38°: 1). 

The first man was a child, innocent and docile to the spirit, but 
one who was not yet fully self-conscious and in that respect 
imperfect. This is the first imperfect image—man graced by the 
spirit, but not yet fully grasping it, since all his potentialities have 
not yet been awakened—he has not yet grown up. 

Man, however, could fall and was prone to pride; ‘‘that man 
should not think great things or be exalted on high as if he had no 
master, by reason of the dominion given him and the intimacy 
with God his Creator, and that he might not have self-satisfied 
thoughts against God, a law was given him by God.’’ But “‘man 
did not keep the commandment”’ and was cast out of Paradise. 
(Demonst. 16-18). 

The basic idea that St. Irenaeus is trying to express seems to be 
that man is created an innocent child, who is destined, under 
Providence, to discover himself and reach a greater appreciation 
of God’s nature by passing through the corruption of sin. Not that 
the sin reveals God, but man, by falling into sin, discovers his own 
need of God; his pride defeats itself and, becoming conscious of 
this, man grows up and becomes capable of receiving divine 
instruction regarding that which is good. 

“How, if he had no knowledge of the contrary, could he have 
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had instruction in that which is good?’’ ‘‘For it was necessary, at 
first, that a nature should be exhibited; then after that, that 
which was mortal should be conquered and swallowed up by 
immortality . . . and that man should be made after the image 
and. likeness of God, having received the knowledge of good and 
evil’’ (Adv. Haer. IV, 38:44). 

The second imperfect image is verified when man, free and 
rational, has lost the spirit, and having discovered evil, sees the 
opposition between it and good, and thus falls under the condem- 
nation of the Law. Man’s rational side has, as it were, developed 
at the expense of his innocence; by a divine paradox it is from the 
primal sin that culture takes its rise.Man has grown up, and in 
growing up has shut out God—his self-consciousness has arisen 
through self-assertion. Yet at the same time this new state of 
mental and moral being has made him more capable of receiving 
the revelation to come. 

There is much that might be criticised in this presentation of 
the Doctrine of the Primitive State and the Fall, but many of the 
difficulties are removed if we remember that St. Irenaeus is not 
attempting to define the quiddity of the states of man in the 
abstracs, but is giving an interpretation of God’s dealing with 
man in history. The sin of our first parents is only significant for 
him as in some way preparing for the coming of the fulness of the 
Spirit in Christ. He is attempting to paint an imaginative picture 
of the workings of the divine plan, and though many modifications 
need to be introduced, his teaching on the centrality of the Incar- 
nation, on the greater perfection of grace which it brings in com- 
parison with any other historic situation all may consider with 
profit. Man at the very moment of his creation, even as sinning 
and falling under condemnation, is reaching out—in the scheme of 
divine Providence—towards something hidden, a ‘‘something’”’ 
which is revealed in Christ. No doubt like all attempts to describe 
the working of the divine mind, the explanation of St. Irenaeus 
breaks down, but nevertheless it has a charm, and points to a 
truth too often lacking in accounts of the relation of man’s 
creation to his redemption. He, at least, does not attempt to 
avoid problems by treating these two terms of the divine plan as 
revealed in time, as totally separate and unrelated. 

There remians only one question. How is the fullness of grace 
received; whence does the meaning and the perfection of the 
image that is man come? 

*“He created man to the image of God, and the image of God 
is the Son, in whose image was man. And for this he appeared in 
the end of time that he might show the image to be like himself”’ 
(Demonst. 22). 

This is the vital point for St. Irenaeus. In Christ, the imaged, 
man the image is recapitulated and restored. 

*‘The Word became flesh that by means of a body, by which 
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y, at sin had taken hold death might be abolished . . for this reason our 
that Lord took the same flesh and that of the first created man, so 
> by that he . . . might conquer by Adam, that by which Adam had 
nage struck us down’’ (Demonst. 31). ‘‘To renew man (he) accepted . 
and the economy of the Incarnation . . . that he might show an 
embodiment resembling Adam, and might be, as was written 
and beforehand, man according to the image and likeness of God”’ 
- the (Demonst. 32). 
lem- Christ in the flesh is the true image, the prototype of man, and * 
oped he ‘‘shows forth the image truly, since he became himself what 
1 the was the image; and he re-established the similitude after a like 
d in manner, by assimilating man to the invisible Father by means of 
‘isen the visible Word’’ (Adv. Haer. V., 16:2). ‘‘So that what we had 
e of lost in Adam . . . we might recover in Christ’’ (Adv. Haer. ITI. 
ving 18:1). 
It is thus quite clear that for St. Irenaeus the image includes * 
n of the flesh as an essential part and that it refers above all to Christ, 
‘ the who came to us “‘not as he might have come, but as we were 
not capable of beholding him.’’ 
the It is this significance of Christ as the prototype by whom and ° 
with in whom man and his history can alone be understood, that links 
t for the saint’s doctrine with that of M. Saurat. Man and his history 
‘the can only be interpreted in terms of Jesus Christ, and in that sense 
ture it is true that all history flows from Christ. 
ions It remains for some modern theologian to assimilate the teach- 
car- ing of St. Irenaeus to the Augustinian-Thomist tradition, a task 
om- which was impossible for the medieval schoolman owing to the 
with somewhat inexplicable lack of the texts of his works in the 
ning Middle Ages. 
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n as FROM ST. AUGUSTINE 
‘““De Deo loquimur, quid mirum si non compre- 
race hendis? Si enim comprehendis, non _ est 
the Deus.”’ Sermo CXVII—3. 
God Often upon our lips we lightly frame, 
d in (Dread word) Th’ Incommunicable Name: 
elf’ Yet mortal motes, how can we comprehend 
The Lord of Life within Whose glow we spend 
ved, Our little day. Frail finite minds, if we 
Could comprehend, no mighty One were He. 
hich JOHN SEARLE. 
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HOPE FROM FRANCE 
By 
Inutup Evans, O.P. 

It needs a long view to assess the uses of adversity. At the 
time, while the intolerable thing is happening, hope itself seems 
hopeless. But at the heart of the disaster some new life starts 
springing: a new life, that is yet the recovery of something old 
and forgotten. For the Christian, that is only to say that no 
circumstance is without its providential value. Tout ce qui 
arrive est adorable. 

In France in 1941 there seemed little room for hope. The 
ignominy of defeat reached deeper far than the level of a military 
surrender and it is easy enough to understand the mood of tor- 
tured immolation—*‘ All that is left to France is to suffer ’’— 
which came over many Frenchmen at that time. But it is not 
given to the members of Christ to despair, and the failure of 
human hopes reveals all the more surely the new life we are called 
to share: ‘you will be distressed, but your distress shall be 
turned into joy ’’ (John xvii: 20). 

It was precisely at this time, 1941, that there came into being 
a movement, later to be known as the Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique, which had for its aim nothing less than the recovery 
of the parish church as the Christian home, the place where the 
children of God meet and worship and whose influence extends 
to all they do, It might seem that there was no need to found 
a society to affirm what is an integral part of the Church’s 
function as the Mystical Body of Christ. But the Dominican 
founders of the C.P.L. had precise objectives in view. The 
German occupation brought grave difficulties for Catholic life 
in France. It was no longer possible to publish any periodical 
of independent judgment: many organisations were paralysed— 
their leaders dispersed, in German prison-camps or beginning, 
in secret, the work of resistance. And over all was the mood of 
despondency; homes broken up, the presence of the invader, 
France in shadow. 

For the Church the situation was by no means hopeless. De- 
prived of many of the extrinsic organs of her work, it meant that 
now there must be a recovery of her inner life, that essential 
life of the local parish, the local unit that had too often been 
forgotten in the exhilarating air of congresses, movements, mani- 
festoes. The need was above all to get back the springs of the 
Christian life as corporate, of worship as a common offering of 
the Christian family, of the whole of life as permeated by the 
hidden vitality of the incarnation. So it was that the well-known 
publishing house, Editions du Cerf, began publishing a series of 
cheap albums, Fétes et Saisons, employing a brilliant technique 
of montage and editing, which gave to each number the up-to- 
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the-minute shining liveliness of an American weekly—but with- 
out its advertisements or its vulgarity! In a statement it was 
explained: ‘“‘ We want to convince you that the grace of Christ 
is a stranger to nothing. It has sympathetic affinities with all 
human realities and can transfigure them every one. The 
Christian life is not confined to a weekly half-hour at Mass, it 
is a daily life... . We must restore the Catholic imagination.”’ 

The series was an overwhelming success. One set dealt with 
the liturgical year, another with such subjects as the right use 
of Sunday, the missionary work of the Church, the vocation of 
youth. But the albums did not provide mere vague uplift: they 
were extremely actual, and in their superb photography and 
relevant articles, the concern was with the restoration of Catholic 
life in the existing situation; parishes often without priests, mil- 
lions away from home, the vast army of prisoners of war—but in 
every circumstance one constant thing remained, the Church and 
her healing mission. The new life begins at home. 

The constant preoccupation of Protestants with ‘‘ the failure 
of the Churches ’’ need not make Catholics complacent. Cer- 
tainly the Church cannot “ fajil’’; the gates of Hell, we are 
promised, shall not prevail against her. Nevertheless it would 
be useless to deny that the life of the Church has been tragically 
impoverished by the decline of the corporate, commonly shared- 
and-uttered, worship that is the first duty of the members of 
Christ, to love God and to worship Him as the source and 
centre of the new life of grace. The recovery of the liturgical 
life of the Church as a normal and necessary thing for the full 
spiritual life of her children is then primarily a pastoral concern. 
For the Liturgy is not an antiquarian affair, a matter of the 
proper interpretation of plainchant or the pattern of vestments: 
it is the official prayer of the Church, la meté de l’Eglise, in the 
classical phrase of Dom Beauduin. 

Just as the local ecclesia, the gathering-place, is a home of 
the faithful, so is the Liturgy its language, its play even. The 
restoration of Catholic life, then, begins in the parish church 
which is its home, and it demands participation in the Liturgy, 
which is its official worship. 

The success of the Fétes et Saisons series (and the circulation 
of each number, even in occupied France, was reckoned by the 
hundred thousand) showed that there was ample room for a new 
approach to the liturgical life as a pastoral necessity and not 
as an aesthetic extra. The Centre de Pastorale Liturgique came 
into existence in the autumn of 1943, and in less than three 
years its achievements have been remarkable. At the first con- 
gress of C.P.L. held at Vanves in January, 1944, Pére Duployé, 
O.P., one of the founders of the movement, explained its aims. 
“The purpose which brings us together is the restoration of 
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the liturgical life of our French parishes.’’ He pointed out that 
it was no longer a matter of familiarising people with the idea 
of liturgical participation (though in fact the “‘ liturgical move- 
ment ’’ had made much less progress in France than in Germany 
and Belgium). Indeed, extravagant claims are too often made 
for it, and all sorts of innovations and excessive intransigence in 
liturgical propaganda have too often discredited efforts, good in 
their intentions but regrettable in their methods. ‘Our move- 
ment should be wise enough to affirm above all its faith in the 
traditional Catholic liturgy, revealed in its inexhaustible wealth 
. rather than to promote rashly an adaptation of the liturgy 
for the people: it should seek to draw the people into the 
liturgical mysterium.’’ There is room in such a movement for 
many elements: liturgical history, ecclesiastical music, experi- 
ments at greater participation, but always the determinant is 
the pastoral concern of the Church: to bring men to worship 
and love God. That is the Liturgy in its essential role, ration- 
abile obsequium. Such too was the emphasis of Mgr. Terrier, 
Bishop of Tarantaise (subsequently of Bayonne), one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of C.P.L. Three of his pastoral letters, 
published under the title Pour un Renouveau Paroissial (2) re- 
flect the larger background of C.P.L.: the meaning of Sunday, 
the day of the Lord; the parish, that essential cell of Catholic 
life—its history, the need for its vivification and a magnificent 
plea for the man in the Catholic life of the parish. ‘“‘ The Church 
has need of men’s faith, their prayers, their charity, their pen- 
ance, their apostolate. She can never consent to be deprived 
of these things.”’ 

The report of the Vanves Congress might serve as a blue- 
book to the liturgical movement everywhere. There were papers 
on the aims and methods of the new movement—notably by 
Pére Morin of the Oratory and by Pére Doncoeur, 8.J. (8). 
Speaking of the use of the word “‘ pastoral ’’ in connection with 
the Liturgy, Pére Morin explained: “‘ The adjective is not a 
corrective but an affirmation. It shows that among all the 
different ways of approaching the Liturgy this one has been 
chosen, namely, that which gives back to the faithful the prayer 
of the Church (la piété de l’ Eglise), so that its prayer may become 
the prayer of the parishes, too, which are its essential cells. We 
do not envisage an élite, but all the faithfull, all the baptised.’’ 

Another section dealt with liturgical history, and included an 
excellent discussion of private devotion in the Middle Ages and 
of the place of Sunday in Christian antiquity (one of the best of 
the Fétes et Saisons albums is the one on the use of Sunday). 

But the main concern was with the application of the ideals 
of C.P.L. to the existing situation in France. Papers dealt 
with such subjects as ‘‘ Modern Secular Liturgies,’ ‘‘ The 
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Liturgical Life in a working-class District,’’ a constructive con- 
tribution from two young laymen—‘* What we expect of our 
Parishes ’’—and ‘‘ The Family Ideal and the Liturgy.”’ Finally 
came ‘‘ The Witness of Experience,’’ containing notable accounts 
of what had been accomplished already to bring back the 
Liturgy to its rightful place as the normal worship of the parish 
church. 

Mer. Chevrot gave a fascinating account of how the parochial 
High Mass (with all participating actively) was restored in a 
Paris suburban church, and other speakers told of {their ex- 
perience among Jocistes, Scouts, etc. Most moving of all, and 
certainly most significant, was the account given by two ex- 
prisoner priests, Dom Marié and Pére Dubarle, O.P., of their 
experiences of the Liturgy in what might seem unpromising 
circumstances. The irony is that it needed a prison camp to 
show what the liturgical life could mean. And the important 
thing that ensued was that the Liturgy is a means of instruc- 
tion: the best of all, indeed, sanctified and enlivened as it is 
by the life of the whole praying Church, whose voice it is. It is. 
as it were, the incarnation of doctrine. 

As Dom Marié remarks, “* the liturgy is a locus theologicus, 
and it contains in its texts and rites the mark of the dogmatic 
development of the centuries. It is possible to extract that truth, 
and to do so is to find an immediate echo in the Christian in- 
stinct of the faithful.’ 

The methods of the C.P.L. are twofold: instruction and 
action. Already numerous publications have appeared. The 
Etudes de Pastorale Liturgique is the first volume of a series 
Lex Orandi, which also includes a history of the Liturgical 
Movement by Dom Olivier Rousseau (4). This is a most valu- 
able account of the work of the continental movement of the 
last century (the study ends with Pius X) and gives a clear and 
objective account of the work of Dom Guéranger and the 


' Solesmes Benedictines as well as of the German school that 


followed the original impulse of Moehler’s theology of the 
Church. Dom Rousseau lays great stress on the unswerving 
orthodoxy and submission to authority of Dom Guéranger and 
the other pioneers; ‘‘ Dom Guéranger, in whom love of the 
Liturgy went side by side with a remarkable Catholic instinct, 
so welded these two strands that in the movement that derived 
from him they became inseparable.”’ 

A more popular series, La Clarté-Dieu, aims at ‘‘ promoting 
the understanding of liturgical forms and institutions ’’ and at 
“ giving an exact interpretation of the ideas and texts in which 
the prayer of the Church is expressed.”’ 

Other series of publications include Les Monastéres de France, 
En Priére avec l’Eglise, Bible et Missel (handbooks on the 
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Liturgical texts). The review of the movement, La Maison-Dieu 
(5) is a substantial quarterly which English editors will envy 
for its size (nearly 200 pages each issue) and quality. 

Also sponsored by C.P.L. is the series of Cahiers de l’Art 
Sacré which has included beautifully illustrated volumes on the 
reconstruction of churches, French Romariesque painting and 
modern Religious Art (6). Of particular value is a volume Le 
Prétre Gardien d’un Patrimoine Sacrée (7) which might be 
described as a cautionary tale on the proper care of churches. 

It will be seen how extensive is the range of the C.P.L. But 
it is not concerned merely to instruct and advise, though of 
course its publications are of the utmost value, and (essential 
point) of the highest technical distinction. Already regional 
congresses have been held, and last year the first national con- 
gress met at St. Cloud. These gatherings are practical in their 
aim. They are not a meeting of the élite: rather do they aim 
at extending the work of the Pastoral Liturgy apostolate through 
the traditional unit of the parish. It should be the proud boast 
of the Catholic that his religion is ‘‘ parochial.’’ At a time of 
upheaval and social disintegration, this French movement seeks 
to give back to the parish and to all its dwellers the heritage 
that is theirs. 





Books referred to:— 
(1) Etudes de Pastorale Liturgique, 
(Lex Orandi Series)—120 francs. 
(2) Pour un Renouveau Paroissial, by Mgr. Terrier, 30 francs. 


(3) Also published separately in La ClartéDieu series— 
Pour un Mouvement Liturgique Pastoral, by Gaston Morin, 6 francs. 
Conditions d’une Renaissance liturgique, by Paul Doncoeur, 8.J., 
(4) Histoire du Mouvement Liturgique, by Dom O. Rousseau, 110 francs. 
(5) La Maison-Dieu; annual subscription 250 francs (abroad). 
(6) Cahiers de l’Art Sacré: 
1. Reconstruire les Eglises, 40 francs. 
2. Peintures Romanes Francaises, 40 francs. 
3. Cuvres Nouvelles et Artistes Nouveaux, 55 francs. 


(7) Le Prétre, etc., 25 francs. 


All the above to be obtained from Le Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Les 
Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard .de la Tour-Maubourg, Paris—7e. 
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LA VIE SPIRITUELLE AND PAX CHRISTI 


With pleasure we welcome once more the arrival of the Vie 
Spirituelle in this country. It was not found wanting in the 
time of trial for it continued to appear throughout the occupation 
and has maintained its high standard. We wish it prosperity in 
the future and judging from the vitality of the first two numbers 
for 1946, it will play an important part in the work of spiritual 
reconstruction. Everyone knows the chaos of the present world, 
but few have any definite ideas as to what is to be done to remedy 
this state of affairs. The Vie Spirituelle tackles the problems in 
a most concrete and realistic way. The January number has a 
searching article on the nature and purpose of religious life, for 
the religious has to provide a concrete pattern of holiness to the 
world. Another article deals with the aims and methods of the 
formation of seminary students. Both make fundamental sugges- 
tions and criticisms. There is also in this same number a most 
moving account of the charity shown by German catholics to 
Frenchmen conscripted for labour in Germany. As chaplains were 
not allowed to accompany these workers, priests went in disguise 
among them. The writer of the article, Fr J. Doyen, O.P., gives 
numerous instances of the help he was given by Germans, fre- 
quently with considerable danger to their own safety. One inci- 
dent, particularly worthy of mention, records how he was able 
to say Mass every evening in a parish church without fear of 
being betrayed, although the whole parish knew about it. One 
hears too little of such incidents which help to the realisation 
that the spiritual bonds which unite members of the Mystical 
Body are deeper than those which unite citizens of the same 
country. 

A practical way of expressing and achieving this unity 
is prayer through which the mind is raised to God in union with 
the whole Church. This universality should be implicit in all 
prayer, but it is good for us to particularise when human nature 
might lead us to exclude “‘ natural enemies.’’ To pray for them 
preserves us from the worst effect of war which is hatred. A 
concrete way of being reminded of this need for prayer is offered 
by the Pax Christi movement which has been started in France 
under the patronage of Cardinal Saliege, the fearless ‘* resist- 
ance ’’ Archbishop of Toulouse, who was not blinded by nation- 
alism either at home or abroad. Its aims are the conversion of 
Germany, its chief means prayer. No one is suggesting that 
England’ and France are not also in need of conversion: one of 
the Pax Christi bulletins we have received welcomes a similar 
movement initiated by German seminarists for the reconversion 
of France. Those desiring to become members should send their 
names to Pax Christi, 171 Bd. du Monparnasse, Paris VI; a 
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subscription sufficient to cover the cost of a small quarterly bulle- 
tin (and postage) should be sent to R. Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., 
Blackfriars School, Laxton, Kettering, Northants. 








REVIEWS 


A Prerace To NEwMANn’s THEOLOGY. By Edmond D. Benard. 
(n.p.; B. Herder Book Co.). 

Part One of this book deserves the title of the whole and could 
be useful to others than students of Newman. Fr. Benard 
argues for the observance of four principles in any interpretation 
of or appeal to Newman’s thought. To repeat them in a review 
is almost to tell who committed the crime, but their statement 
makes the book to a far greater degree than the dénouement of 
any mystery story. The first principle is that: ‘‘A work of 
Cardinal Newman must always be interpreted and judged in the 
light of the particular phase of religious and intellectual develop- 
ment during which it was written, and his later and more 
mature views on a question must be preferred to the earlier.”’ 
The second states that, ‘‘Any particular work of Cardinal New- 
man- must always be interpreted and judged in the light of the 
precise purpose for which it was written and of the persons for 
whom it was intended.’’ The third emphasises an important 
contrast by saying: ‘“‘Any particular work of Cardinal Newman 
must never be interpreted and judged as a work of systematic 
theology, or in the light of scholastic terminology or of conven- 
tional logical method, or with a meaning attached to the words 
different from that which Newman intended.’’ The last gives 
an internal clue to interpretation. “‘Any particular work of 
Newman must always be interpreted and judged in the light of 
the two doctrines which form the foundation of his idea of re- 
ligion, the principle of dogma and the principle of the existence 
of a visible Church, with sacraments and rites that are the chan- 
nels of invisible grace.”’ 

The biographical sketch which precedes the construction of 
those principles is designed to show their particular necessity in 
the treatment of Newman’s thought; the chapters that follow 
are applications of them in the refutations of many criticisms 
of his theories of the development of dogma and the genesis of 
belief. The defence itself is not uncritical. Newman’s.. ortho: 
doxy is well maintained but the writer admits the structural 
weakness caused by Newman’s disparagement of the status of 
universals. In tacit accordance with Principle Three, Fr. Benard 
does not draw out the consequences for theology which would re- 
sult from Newman’s own solution of the problem raised by his 
own inadequate philosophy, but this moment in the book makes 
one reflect that structural weaknesses cannot be wholly dis- 
counted by a reminder that no structure was intended, Ex- 
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pressed thought acquires in the expression an existence inde- 
pendent of the thinker and the book as a whole would gain in 
weight if it was made clearer, whether Newman's personal ortho- 
doxy was being defended, or the adequacy of his theories. 

We find ourselves unable to believe that Mr. Belloc wrote the 
words: ‘“To have been an undergraduate at Oxford College was 
his happiest memory.’’ Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


THE Souu’s BerroruaL-Girt. By Hugh of St Victor. Trans- 
lated by F. Sherwqod Taylor. (Dacre Press; 3s.). 

There is much of the greatest of the Victorines that would re- 
pay translation but this is one of the gems. The translator has 
mastered his style admirably so that Hugh can address himself 
as convincingly to the modern Englishman as to his fellow 
Augustinians ot Hamerleve in the first half of the twelfth century. 
He writes in the form of a dialogue (or soliloquy as he more ac- 
curately calls it) between man and his soul, man persuading his 
soul to foresake attachment to things visible and created in fav- 
our of the unique love of the invisible Bridegroom. The first 
loves must be taken to Him as an engagement ring set with pre- 
cious stones: “‘If you delight in these things, delight in them as 
subjects as things that do you service, as gifts, the betrothal- 
gift of your bridegroom’’. Man leads his soul onwards by play- 
ing upon her selfishness, for she does not relish loving one who 
is loved by all and being loved by Him as a unit in a vast con- 
course. The rest of creation and even wicked men are disposed 
of with an individualistic sweep that might surprise even our own 
subjective age: ‘‘As hearts were created, not for their own sake, 
but for man; so evil men do not live for their own sake, but for 
that of the good . . . The bad are allowed to live among the good, 
so that their company may be a source of exercise for the lives 
of good men .. . the good, seeing them deprived of divine grace 
and rushing through every dangerous path of vice, may learn 
what thanks they should return to their Creator for their salva- 
tion.’’ He then shows how the One can be singly loved by all, 
and Himself singly love each; ‘‘single but not private; alone, yet 
not solitary; shared but not divided; common and singular; a 
single love of all and the whole love of each.’’ The soul, there- 
fore, chooses this Bridal love fired by the account of all that God 
has done to her in his personal love. And thus the soul begins 
to taste the fruits of love: “‘What is that sweetness which some- 
times touches me when I recall him in my heart and so strongly 
and delightfully affects me that I begin to be, in a manner, 
estranged from my own self and withdrawn I know not whither.’’ 
All this shows how very individualistic the Victorines could be 
despite their robust orthodoxy and their objective approach to 
truth. In this point of view Hugh’s treatise has much in com- 
mon with post-Reformation spirituality; a fact that deserves a 
detailed study. ConraD PeEpter, O.P. 
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THE Spirit or Curist. By Father James, O.F.M. Cap. (Mercier 
Press; 7s. 6d.). 
‘‘In the mystery of the Incarnation the descent of divine per- 
fection into the depths of human nature is considered of greater 
import than the ascent towards God of human nature.’’ This text 
from St. Thomas gives us the essential movement of this excel- 
lent book, in which the mainsprings of the spiritual life are 
revealed by fixing the mind upon the inner meaning of key 
incidents in the life of Christ. All Grace comes through Christ 
so that meditation upon his life is a living source of holiness. Self- 
knowledge is attained by keeping the attention fixed upon him 
and not upon self. 

Here is a piece of sustained theological writing, rich in refer- 
ences to the Scriptures and bearing throughout the imprint of 
St Thomas’s thought. It is a pity that such pure waters of 
doctrine should be somewhat clouded by awkwardness of ex- 
pression, for the style is painfully laboured and broken up. But 
it would be showing sad lack of sense of proportion to attach 
too much importance to a minor defect in a book which has so 
much to teach us. Simon Brake, O.P. 


Rirvate. Edited by the Revd. John Lane. (Dublin: Gill; 
14s. 6d.). 
Both publisher and editor are to be congratulated on this most 
useful edition, ad usum cleri accomodatum, of the Rituale. The 
first part contains all the usual forms for the administration of 
the sacraments, together with the full texts for the reception of 
converts. A more generous use might have been made of Eng- 
lish translations, especially for the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. The second part consists of all the Blessings that are 
normally needed. 
Typographically, this Rituale is excellent. The use of a Gill 
Perpetua fount gives a clean and readable page, slightly marred 
by the use of decorative capitals deriving from the ‘‘ecclesiasti- 
cal’’ convention of fifty years ago. But that is a minor defect in 
a book, which, for arrangement, legibility and convenience in 
use, should be indispensable for priests in English-speaking 
countries. The idea that liturgical books can only be satisfac- 
torily printed on the Continent should be completely disproved 
by such admirable achievements as this, ‘‘printed and bound in 
Treland’’. D.Y. 





Blackfriars, May, 1946 (Vol. III, No. 27). Price 6d., if purchased 
separately. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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NEVER TO LACK MONEY—SPEND IT” 
By 
MapaME ISABELLE RIVIERE 


But after all if I spend it, I shall no longer have it, that is clear! 


Have you tried? One can never know a worker’s capacity, until 
he has been made to work.—Whoever really wishes to stop 
trembling with respect before his own money, and begins to put 
it to his service, discovers how easy it can be to deal with! Let 
us forget this useless, anxious care of filling one’s purse, let us 
think only of emptying it usefully, and we shall find it always 
full for the present necessity. 


I like to repeat the charming absurdity that a small girl said to 
her mother: ‘‘ Hurry up and spend your money while you've 
got it, because afterwards you won’t have it any longer!’’ We 
must indeed hurry to make it do service for something while we 
have it in hand, because otherwise it will slip away without 
having done anything. We must hurry to use what is lent to us 
to-day, tomorrow perhaps we shall have it no longer, and we 
shall have missed the opportunity of acquiring some beautiful or 
useful thing, or of doing some good action, which would be worth 
much more than the money we had given for them. 


Besides, let us be at peace; If tomorrow a similar opportunity 
presents itself, the money will be there again to our advantage. 
There is a principle which we must bear in mind because proof 
has been made of it. It is what may be called ‘‘the principle of 





() Extract from the sixth chapter of the first part of Sur le devoir de l'impré- 
voyance. With kind permission of the Author and Publisher (Editeurs du 
Cerf. Paris). Translated by M.S.T. 
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air-inlet.’’ When you have scarcely any money left, and are 
going to be without any for tomorrow, give away what remains 
to you. I assure you, I promise you, I guarantee that when to- 
morrow comes you will have what is needful! It will not cost 
you much to try at least once in a while, it will not ruin you at 
one swoop! 

When a child asks for a second slice of bread and butter, his 
mother tells him: “‘ First finish what you have.’’ If we want 
to put fresh water in a jug we begin by emptying out the stale 
residue. Why would we have God less wise than ourselves? 
Notice that all those who received from him gratuitously were 
those who had nothing left—the Hebrews who at his command 
had left behind them the onions and fleshpots of Egypt; the people 
who, in their eagerness to hear the words of Jesus, had followed 
him without thinking of taking any provisions; the guests of 
Cana when they had drunk all the wine; St. Benedict when he 
had given the last drop of oil. . . That is but simple justice and 
wisdom; why should God give to one who still has something? 
While he has something, he has need of nothing. Our hoard 
that we have put by “‘ for a rainy day ’’’ is what prevents God 
from coming to our aid. God does nothing uselessly, he ceases 
or refuses his gifts as soon as they are no longer necessary. 
Scarcely had the Hebrews entered the land flowing with milk 
and honey than we read: the manna ceased after they ate of the 
corn of the land; and now why should he trouble to make the 
water flow out of the rock so long as we have the wherewithal to 
quench our thirst? So let us empty our purse into the hand of 
the poor, if we want God to fill it anew. 

For he has always promised to do so. He promised it by the 
mouth of Solomon: Some distribute their own goods and grow 
richer; others take away what is not their own, and are always 
in want. He promised it by the mouth of St. Paul: Now this I 
say: he who soweth sparingly shall also reap sparingly: and he 
who soweth in blessings shall also reap of blessing. He promised 
it magnificently by the mouth of Isaias: When thou shalt pour 
out thy soul to the hungry and shalt satisfy the afflicted soul, 
then shall thy light rise up in darkness and thy darkness shall be 
as the noonday . . . thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like 
a fountain of water whose waters shall not fail. 

Let us impoverish ourselves then if we wish to enrich ourselves. 
—tThe paradox carries you too far. Charity begins at home. We 
must at least have what is necessary. I willingly admit for the 
moment that God does not like us to have too much. But he 
does not forbid us to have enough. He asks me to help my neigh- 
bour with my superfluity; he does not ask me to take the bread 
out of my mouth to give it to him. 
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—lI should like you to tell me exactly what is necessary and 
therefore what is superfluous. 

If what is necessary for us is the same as for St. Paul—having 
food and wherewith to be covered, with these we are content— 
what magnificent superfiuity shall we not have to dispose of! 

But if we need the purple and fine linen and sumptuous feast- 
ing, it is evident we shall not even have, for the poor Lazarus 
lying at our door, the crumbs that fall from our table. It will 
be our dogs who will eat them, our dogs which we cannot do 
without, and even they will go to lick the ulcers of the poor 
man and steal the crusts that others have thrown to him, thus 
applying in its material and immediate sense the terrible saying: 
To every one that hath shall be given, and he shall abound; but 
from him that hath not, that also which he seemeth to have shall 
be taken away. 

John the Precursor answers the people who ask him, What 
shall we do? with the challenge He that hath two coats, let him 
give to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do 
in like manner; he regards that to be needful which covers us at 
the moment and quietens our present hunger. Is that not enough, 
in fact, for the precarious creature who neither knows nor 
possesses the following moment? 

I call to mind those poor old men and women, filthy and 
ragged, who swarm on the Paris pavements in the morning be- 
tween six and nine o’clock, the hour of the rag-pickers, come from 
no one knows where, like a horde of rats chased by a flood. In their 
misery they take the bowl of soup which the white-winged Sister 
serves out to them, or receive two sous if they come too late—two 
sous!—then they disappear into unknown holes, swept away by 
the proud city at the same time as the refuse. 

From one of our superfluities we might provide them with a 
great many necessaries. And we are all guilty. There is not 
one of us who will not have to answer before God for one, for ten, 
for a hundred of these miseries, 


Wo to you, cries Isaias, wo to you that join house to house, 
and lay field to field, 
even to the end of the place, 
shall you alone dwell 
in the midst of the earth? 


A curse on him who wants more than is needful, who gathers 
round him for the days to come the goods which should be the 
portion of his brothers to-day! 

If, throughout the world, each one of those who could do so 
would feed one poor person, there would no longer be a single 
human being in the whole world who would not eat to his fill. 

We must not say: ‘‘ I have not the means.’’ We always haye 
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the means if we do not wait to be assured of having them to last 
our whole life long—and to see what people consider necessary to 
that end, we might think all men expect to live to the age of 
Mathusala! And to be assured not only of the indispensable, but 
of opulence, their own and their children’s up to the fifth 
generation. 

In a house where some poor people are living, where from top 
to bottom are workmen’s families with many children, dependent 
on the father’s wage—a wage at the mercy of an illness or a stop- 
page of work—lives a very old woman who possesses nothing. 
She is alone in the world, she is not related to any of these poor 
folk, none of them owes her anything, she can only do the smallest 
of commissions for them as she walks with difficulty. Now, every 
day, in each family, one after the other, soup is made for her. 
How ashamed one feels of those silk stockings and rare flowers 
on the table when we think of that! 

Let us remember too the poor widow who, having cast into the 
treasury two mites which make a farthing, had thus given all that 
she had, even her whole living. 

Go, sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor. 

Sell what you possess and give alms. 

But no, let us be reassured; perhaps we are not asked for so 
much. These are counsels of perfection. We shall not be made 
saints in spite of ourselves! The bread of to-day will not be taken 
out of our mouths, since it has been given to us to-day by God. 
Even that of tomorrow will not be demanded of us, if it is too 
difficult to give it up. 

For though God wishes to have all, he does not ask it all at 
once. He condescends little by little to our weakness, like an 
indulgent and prudent mother who gives way by degrees without 
seeming to do so, and contents herself for the time being with a 
half obedience . . . God knows how hard it is for us to despoil 
ourselves. The instinct of possession is so tenacious in mankind! 
To give, to give! How difficult it is to do so as it should be done, 
wrote Jacques Riviére, that is to say, all at once without having 
had the time to reflect, to realise what we are doing! How diffi- 
cult it is to keep nothing back for oneself, to make oneself, straight 
away, poorer than the man to whom we give! 

No, we must be at peace. No one is bound to make himself a 
beggar. Let us keep what is necessary. Let us even keep what 
is necessary for to-morrow if our courage fails us at this point. 


But surely we can at least renounce our solicitude for the day 
after tomorrow? 





(3) A la trace de Dieu, p. 292. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 
By 
Patrick Canon HIGGIns. 

Anyone who undertakes an impartial appraisement of the book 
of Canon Eugene Masure ‘‘ The Christian Sacrifice ’’ recently 
translated by Dom Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B., has a difficulty in 
deciding where he ought to begin if the work as a whole is to be 
viewed in due perspective. Perhaps the first step of the critic 
should be to eliminate altogether from his purview the section en- 
titled ‘‘ The Mystery of the Incarnation,’’ which constitutes 
about a quarter of the book. From the Preface of the translator 
we infer that this section acquired per accidens a domicile in 
alien territory. We agree with the translator that it would be 
a pity to abridge this section of Christology. But as we also agree 
with him that its relevance to the main thesis is rather remote 
we may proceed to discuss the great variety of material that falls 
within our scope. 

The climax of the author’s thoughts is reached in Book Three 
which treats of the Sacrifice of the Mass. The liturgical element 
though introduced for its bearing on theology calls for no special 
comment. The main purpose of the entire volume, so far as I 
can interpret the intention of the writer, is to give an answer to 
the question: In what consists the metaphysical essence of the 
Mass? or in other words: How is the scientific concept of sacri- 
fice realised in the double consecration? Has the author shed 
light on this controversy on which the ingenuity of learned and 
holy men has been exercised for centuries? I would answer 
“ yes.’’ I would not claim that he has expounded his view with 
a sequence of thought that enables the reader to follow his ex- 
position without effort. But the book does, in my opinion, con- 
tain nearly all the elements of the correct answer. 

What, then, do I conceive to be the best line of approach to 
the controversy about the metaphysical essence of the Mass? 
I see the key in the following words of the translator’s Preface 
““ Masure’s view effectively rules out any supposed special act 
of Christ’s in the Mass-Sacrifice. That (as Dr. Moran showed us 
recently) is a quite modern theory.’’ As a preliminary to the 
vexed question of the metaphysical essence we may ask_ what is 
the true import of the words of Trent, Nunc offerens sacerdotum 
ministerio. 

That Christ is the Principal Offerer of the Mass and that this is 
the teaching of Trent is not denied by those theologians who 
maintain that Christ whether as he exists in Heaven or as he 
exists in the Mass makes no fresh oblative act when the second- 
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ary minister is celebrating Mass. Masure is amongst the number 
of those who rule out a distinct personal act of Christ in the Mass- 
Sacrifice. I quote one passage: ‘‘The two formulas, the Church 
offers the sacrifice of Christ at the altar and Christ offers himself 
on the altar by the ministry of priests, are identical.’’® 

The metaphysical essence of the Mass is a rich spiritual harvest 
that has attracted many sickles. The author gives a tabulated 
summary of views that, in his opinion, erred whether by excess 
as, e.g., in the case of Vasquez. He knows quite well that a 
synopsis of this kind conveys very little except to readers who 
are already acquainted with these views. He knows that for a 
full discussion of these various views we can consult De La 
Taille (Elucidatio XXIV). So we can pass over his strictures 
(couched in language of superfluous vigour) of the views of the 
great theologians who preceded him. It may, however, be inter- 
esting to inquire whether and how far he dissents from De La 
Taille whom (with Billot) he hails as the victorious leader in the 
return to Tradition. 

(a) The Supper: De La Taille holds that the Supper and the 
Cross are two constituent elements of the one Sacrifice of Redemp- 
tion. Does Masure accept this? No. He says ‘‘ Perhaps the 
author comes into collision with the first chapter of Trent’s 
Twenty-second Session. It is difficult to believe that the con- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist, though a means for the revela- 
tion of the doctrine of the Redemption and necessary for the 
application of its fruits, was necessary to it in itself.’’@) 

(b) The Mass: From the fact that Masure refuses to accept the 
teaching of De La Taille on the Supper it does not follow that 
he must refuse to accept De La Taille on the Mass. So we may 
ask does Masure agree with De La Taille’s theory about the ex- 
planation of the Mass? The material for an answer to this 
question is not well developed in Masure’s book. But I think the 
answer is “‘ no.’’ I do not profess to see clearly what defect 
Masure claims to discover in the explanation of De La Taille. 
Perhaps we may take the liberty to pursue the subject briefly. 

The two writers agree (a) that Christ the victim of Calvary, 
after Calvary and because of Calvary, becomes a perpetual victim. 
De La Taille says: ‘‘ He is a victim apart from us; it is for us 
to make Him our victim.’’ This assertion is expressly endorsed 
by Masure. The two writers agree (b) that Christ makes no new 
act of offering when the priest is saying Mass. 





(1) Those who wish to read a more elaborate defence of this view of Masure are 
referred to the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. and Dec., 1942. 


(2) This view of De La Taille has been discussed at length in the Irish Ecclesias- 


tical Record, and Masure is in harmony with many distinguished writers, 
Dr. Moran, Dr. Ryan and others. 
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It is concerning a third point that Masure regards De La Taille’s 
theory as inadequate. According to De La Taille the Mass is the 
same Sacrifice as that of the Cross because in the Mass we have 
(a) the Priest of Calvary (b) the Victim of Calvary (c) an outward 
portrayal (by separate consecrations) of the sacrificial and re- 
demptive act of Calvary. This (c) De La Taille calls symbolic 
immolation. 

Masure admits that the Mass possesses these elements. But 
he denies that they furnish an adequate proof of the identity of 
the two sacrifices. According to Masure, symbolic immolation in 
the sense of De La Taille merely represents the sacrificial act of 
Calvary whereas the redemptive act itself (persevering in virtue) 
is in reality contained in the Mass; not of course as an historical 
event but in sacramental existence. 

In other words Masure regards the symbolic immolation of De 
La Taille as the equivalent of a speculative sign which does not 
effect what it symbolises. So Masure’s theory returns to the 
formula of St. Augustine ‘‘ Missa est sacrificii invisibilis visibile 
sacramentum id est sacrum signum.”’ 

As this theory is liable to be misunderstood it will not be irrele- 
vant to state with greater precision what the Church teaches about 
the Sacrifice of Calvary. As Masure, though accurate, is diffuse 
I would prefer to give an extract from Pohle-Preuss. ‘* The 
Sacrifice of the Cross is the one absolute sacrifice offered for the 
salvation of the world, and this in a double sense: (a) in so far 
as among all the sacrifices of the past and future it alone 
stands without any relation to, and is independent of any 
other; (b) because all graces, means of grace, and sacrifices, in 
the present economy derive their power and efficacy from the 
sacrifice of the Cross. The Sacrifice of the Cross is the one abso- 
lute sacrifice also in this sense that in it the Redemption of the 
human race was once for all accomplished and consummated.’’ 
On Good Friday the Redemption was accomplished. How were 
its fruits to be applied to individual souls? It all depended on 
the free choice of the Man-God. De facto it pleased him to in- 
stitute a number of efficacious signs; and amongst these stands 
the Mass as the crown of the whole sacramental organisation. 
The essence of this theory, then, consists in applying to the Mass 
the doctrine of the sacraments. So abundant is the vocabulary of 
Masure that it is difficult to know what passage to select. ‘* The 
sensible signs instituted by the Saviour contain what they 
represent. But they first represent their content and do it well. 
So the Mass, which gives us the victim of Calvary and the Cross’s 
sacrifice begins by a superlative picturing of them both. The 
sign was chosen by the Saviour with the greatest care; the distinc- 
tion of the two species, solid and liquid, gives us a delicate and 
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expressive image of the dreadful separation of the Blood from 
the Body when Jesus commended His soul on Golgotha to His 
Father’s hands.’’ After that beautiful description of what he 
calls elsewhere ‘‘ a reality beneath a sign ’’ he notes a point that 
has escaped many writers namely that the sacramental sign is 
efficacious not because it symbolically resembles the sacrifice of 
Calvary but because it was instituted by Christ to contain tae 
whole reality of the Cross-Sacrifice. 


The sign will be ours in the sense that it is we who provide the 
materials, perform the actions and pronounce the words; but the 
reality will be the body of Christ himself, and the results obtained 
those of the sacrifice of the Cross itself. 

‘* We say unhesitatingly,’’ says Masure, ‘‘ that Christ is immo- 
lated in the Mass.’’ He cites the words of Trent ‘‘ incruente 
immolatur ’’ and ‘“‘ sub signis visibilibus immolandum.’’ We 
may sum up his views about immolation in general. Here he 
deserves credit not so much for an orderly arrangement as for the 
data he supplies. 

Pre-christian sacrifices and the sacrifice of the Cross have this 
in common: namely, Immolation is the renunciation of property 
(the negative element) with a view to offering it to God (oblation). 
Both may be facets of the same act. A patriarch, for example, 
immolated a lamb by depriving himself of its ownership. The 
slaying, which was not the formal element, was utilised only as 
the most effectual means of deprivation. This was done that 
the lamb might be offered to God and become God’s property. 
(The victim does incarnate the adoration, etc., of the offerer but 
I am not here concerned with this point). The immolation on the 
Cross consisted in this, that Christ renounced his most valuable 
possession his human life by the inward and outward acceptance 
of a cruel death. The immolation included, besides the voluntas 
morientis, the death itself with all its tragic bloodshed. The im- 
molation contained also the oblation by which he offered his life 
to the Father for the redemption of the world. 


As regards the Mass, which is the same sacrifice as that of the 
Cross and therefore a true sacrifice, but is also a sacrifice of appli- 
cation (Trent: virtus applicaretur), the word “‘ immolation ’’ is 
retained though the concept mentioned above is somewhat altered. 
Ariyhow St. Thomas tells us what he understands by saying that 
Christ is immolated in the Mass. Briefly it is this. Christ is 
immolated in the celebration of Mass because it enables us to 
participate in the fruits of the Lord’s Passion. Masure (page 
217) gives and expounds a long passage of St. Thomas. He also 
quotes from St. Thomas the words ‘‘ what Christ’s Passion did 
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in the world this sacrament operates in individual men.’’® 

The language in which the author makes the Resurrection, 
Ascension and Glorification in some sense a part of the sacrifice of 
Redemption is rather vague here and there but he is, I think, 
quite accurate. He says (page 159): ‘‘ Christian thought fixes 
upon the ninth hour of Good Friday as the hour of sacrifice ”’ 
and “‘ The Resurrection in virtue of its vivifying and regenerating 
character is the principle of our new life.’’ These mysteries he 
regards as the extrinsic consummation of the Cross somewhat as 
we say that the priest’s communion pertains to the integrity of the 
Mass. 


I suppose a vigilant eye would discover minor defects here 
and there. The one thing that struck me as a serious defec® is 
the almost total omission of any reference to the ratio latreutica 
of sacrifice. The fact is that even in our fallen state where pro- 
pitiation enters so largely into sacrifice, still the primary purpose 
of every sacrifice is to proclaim the glory of God. Of course the 
writer views sacrifice chiefly from the standpoint of its utility to 
the human race. And he is entitled to do this provided he paves 
the way by a short preliminary chapter dealing with the strictly 
latreutic aspect of Sacrifice. In the absence of such a chapter 
and under the heading “ Sacrifice in General ’’ his definition on 
page 78 cannot be accepted as adequate. 


Notwithstanding certain defects, which could be remedied had 
the author lived to revise successive editions, we regard the work 
as the product of a man who, in addition to high literary attain- 
ments, may claim to be a profound theologian. We are of opinion 
that the book is a notable contribution towards the solution of 
sacrificial problems. And we congratulate the translator on the 
discriminating faculty that induced him to place it at the dis- 
posal of English readers. 





(3) The suggestion that the word ‘‘celebration’’ in the above extract does not 
refer to the Eucharist considered as a sacrifice is refuted by the whole 
passage. The words of the Secret ‘‘we set in action our redemption’’ point 
to sacrifice rather than sacrament. 
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A SERMON FOR THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
PREACHED BY S. THoMAS AQUINAS 
BrrorE A Papa CoNSsISTORY 

Tue glad commemoration of the feast which is kept to-day, 
Very Reverend Fathers, urges us to continue rejoicing in the 
praises of the most holy Body of Christ. For what is more sweet, 
what more delightful to the hearts of the elect, than to proclaim 
the depth of divine charity and to praise the fires of abounding 
love? By the hands of his priests, at the table of the New Coven- 
ant, he offers unceasingly his flesh for food and his precious blood 
for drink, to his sons, the heirs of the kingdom which God has 
promised to those who love him. 

These works are thine, O Christ of immense power and over- 
flowing goodness, who in this most sacred and supersubstantial 
bread hast devised a truly adorable and wonderful traffic, a 
memorial of former wonders; so that they who by eating of the 
forbidden tree fell sick and lost the unfading crown of eternal 
glory, may find a cure by feeding on the spotless and undefiled 
Lamb, Jesus Christ. 

O ceaseless outpouring of divine goodness and most generous 
compassion, wonderful in our eyes and worthy of all praise, in 
which is set forth among us in this sacrament the fulfilment of 
all sacrifice until the end of time; by which the sons of adoption 
are refreshed with the bread of angels and made drunk with the 
charity of the sons of God! 

O singular lowliness! pleasing unto God and proclaimed by 
him, which dreads no one’s dwelling nor fears the shelter offered 
by any man’s belly. This is purity, clear as light itself, beyond 
reach of all pollution or the touch of any vile uncleanness, which 
drives away all foulness from the soul. True food of the blessed, 
ever refreshing us on earth yet always undiminished in itself; 
not broken, not divided, not consumed but continuing whole and 
entire, bringing before us in this sacrament the vision of the 
burning bush® and the marvellously maintained supply of oil 
and meal! (2) 

Wonderful sacrament in which God is hid, in which the new 
Moses conceals his face with the mantle of his works, to be wor- 
shipped from age to age! In which by the power of words, sup- 
ported by the divine action, the sacramental forms are changed 
into flesh and blood; in which the accidents subsist without 4 
subject, and in which without breach of nature’s law and by 
virtue of the consecration, Christ, one and entire in many places, 





(1) Exodus iii. (2) 3 Kings xvii. (3) Exodus xxxiv, 29-35. 
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A SERMON FOR THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 95 


like a voice, existing in himself, unvarying and immutable, un- 
affected and undiminished by participation, presents himself 
whole and perfect in every part of the host, as a mirror reflects 
both in its entirety and in its parts. 

Although he truly exists under each he is fittingly offered by the 
faithful under both species, so that he may bestow salvation upon 
both elements of man, body and soul, and recall to mind the 
bitterness of the twofold Passion. 

Viaticum of our pilgrimage, leading wayfarers to the mount of 
holiness! O living bread born in heaven, leavened in the Virgin's 
womb, baked on the gallows of the Cross, set up on the altar, 
hidden under the species, establish my heart in good and set it in 
the right way! Make glad my soul, and purify my thoughts! 
This is indeed the true bread, eaten and not consumed, scattered 
yet not wasted, changing and unchanged, which restores without 
loss to itself, which makes perfect unto salvation, gives life, 
imparts grace, forgives sin and cripples evi! desire. This is the 
food of souls, food of the faithful which enlightens the mind, 
kindles our affection, destroys faults and uplifts the desire of our 
hearts. 

Cup of all sweetness, to be drained by the devout! O burning 
chalice, seal of the testament in Christ’s blood, purge out the old 
leaven and fill up our souls that we may be a new paste, feasting 
on the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

This is indeed the litter of Solomon), the supper-room of con- 
solation, the seasoning of present tribulation, sustenance of de- 
light and the bread which is the earnest of everlasting joy; the 
tinder of unity, the nourishment of virtue, food of sweetness and 
seal of holiness! Does not the smallness of the host signify 
humility, its roundness obedience, and its thinness frugality? 
Does not whiteness stand for purity, lack of leaven for loving 
kindness, its baking for patience and charity, its division for pru- 
dence, the perceiving of it for permanence, the circle for our last 
end? 

Unleavened bread which fattens us, hiding-place of highest 
might! For under these visible forms and this slight matter are 
contained things wonderful and exceeding great. The body and 
soul are here and, inseparable from each, the divine substance, 
whose wonderful works, given faith, are made known in this 
singular sacrament, Good Jesus! 

The accidents alone remain after consecration: the sacrament 
which is taken is not changed, not diminished, not increased, is 
received by all in its entirety, as much by one as by a thousand, 
as much by a thousand as by one; it is wholly present on many 
altars, in many communicants, and in broken particles; its con- 





(4) 1 Cor. v, 7, 8. (5) Canticle iii, 9. 
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sumption is the true receiving of thy flesh and the true drinking of 
thy blood. Thou art both priest and victim, and the company of 
the holy angels is at hand, who praise thy great splendour and 
proclaim thy overwhelming majesty. This power is thine, O 
Lord, who alone dost wonderful things surpassing sense and under- 
standing, intelligence, reason and imagination, who instituted this 
sacrament full of wonders and committed it to thy disciples. 

O indescribable efficacy of the sacrament which sets our 
affection alight with the fire of charity, and sprinkles the blood 
of the immaculate Lamb upon the lintels and upon the doorposts 
of our house! 

This is in truth provision for our stormy exile, the support of 
travellers, courage of the weak, medicine of the sick, the increase 
of virtues; the abundance of grace and the purgation of vices, 
refreshment of souls, life to the feeble; a knitting together of 
members in the body of charity. O ineffable sacrament of faith, 
increase of charity, bearer of hope, strong buttress of the Church, 
kindling of souls, and perfection of the mystical body! Here, 
Lord Jesus, is the figure of the tree of life! 

Thou art shepherd and pasture, priest and sacrifice, food and 
drink of the elect; the living bread and food of souls, cure of our 
daily sickness; food of sweetness and nurture of new life. This 
is the sacrifice of praise and righteousness, the holocaust of the 
new covenant, a good feast, not of fowls and bulls, but of fat 
things full of marrow, of wine purified from the lees, with which 
friends are refreshed and the blessed are made drunk. 

O table full of blessing, table of proposition®), heaped high 
with fatness! Table unmeasurable, full of tremendous wonders, 
sweet above all sweetness, more delightful than all fatness, more 
fragrant than any scent, more gracious than all comeliness! Most 
desirable of foods, which Christ served to his comrades and chosen 
guests, which the father showed to the son returning after the 
eating of the Paschal Lamb. 

This is our Pasch in which Christ is immolated, and which 
effects the passage from vice to virtue and brings about the free- 
dom of those who are Hebrews in the spirit.4® 

Food which satisfies, which is not unclean, which requires the 
mastication of faith, the seasoning of devotion and the union of 
charity, divided not with bodily teeth but with the articles of 
faith. 

Therefore approach not this dread table without due reverence 
and warmth of love, or without real contrition and calling to 
mind of the Redemption. For the Lamb without spot, untouched 
and unpolluted by sin, is eaten in the unleavened bread. The 





(6) Exodus xii. (7) Isaias xxv, 6. (8) Exodus xxv, 30; 1 Kings xxi. (9) Exodus 
xiv. (10) Galatians iii. 
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; FROM S. AUGUSTINE 97 
washing of confession must not be lacking to him who approaches, 
nor the foundation-stone which is faith, nor the fire of charity, the 
vinegar of suffering, the testing of temptation. Draw near to the 
Lord’s Supper, to the table full of fatness, charged with power, 
so that you may arrive at last at the marriage of the true lamb, 
at which we shall be inebriated with the plenty of God’s house, 
and shall see the king of glory and the Lord of Hosts in his beauty, 
and taste bread in the kingdom of the Father, our assurance being 
the Lord Jesus Christ whose power and rule continue without end, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Translator’s Note.—There are very great differences in the texts of this sermon 
available in printed editions. This translation is based on an arrangement of 
those of P. Mandonnet (Paris, 1927), and Vives (Paris, 1879). Both P. 
Mandonnet and Mgr. Grabmann consider that there is no reason to deny 
St. Thomas’s authorship. But it should be noted that there is a striking 
difference in style between this and other sermons attributed to St. Thomas. 

A.D. 








FROM S. AUGUSTINE 
“ De ipsis tribulationibus murmuras, et dicis ‘ Ecce pereunt 
omnia christianis temporibus.’ Quid strepis? Non hoc promisit 
mihi Deus, quod ista non peribunt: non hoe mihi promisit 
Christus. Aeterna promisit aeternus: si credidero, ex mortali 
fiam aeternus. Quid strepis?’’—Sermo CV. 6. 


Dost thou complain? 
Lament these latter years—bitterly say, 
““ Our visions all are vain, 
The Christian towns and temples pass away, 
All our works fail, the darkness comes again.’’ 
Dost thou complain? 
But mundane permanence was promised—when?. 
Not this Lord Christ foretold, 
God’s plan not so unrolled; 
Here no abiding home He gives to men: 
The perishable must perish, only He 
Th’ Eternal lifts us to Eternity. 
JoHN SEARLE. 
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PERIODICALS 


The fourth number of Dieu Vivant gives a verbatim report of 
an interesting discussion on the subect of sin. A representative 
group of thinkers both christian and non-christian were assembled 
at the invitation of G. Bataille to discuss the views he had put 
forward in a book on Nietzsche. 


Bataille only uses the traditional christian terminology as a 
starting point for he is far from being a christian. Christianity 
for him is a dead thing and men are at last coming to the realisa- 
tion of its real nature. It has no real vitality because it has to 
shun sin and corruption and ultimately to take refuge in dull 
respectability. This is its real home because its ideal is one of 
possession—a closing-in of the subject upon the object. The way 
to escape this dullness is to embrace ‘‘ le neant ’’ through sin, 
which involves dissolution and therefore liberation from all limita- 
tion. Unlike the existentialist Sartre from whom he received the 
stiffest opposition (the others were in general more interested in 
discovering whether Bataille really meant what he said), he wants 
to make the result of sin-chaos his resting place. The marxist 
utopia of a perfect order born from violence has no attraction for 
him. 

Bataille is very earnest about his views and by all accounts a 
most likeable man. He deserves to be taken seriously as he has 
not yet achieved his ideal and is therefore still capable of re- 
flective thought. Now that his own position has been made 
clearer it would perhaps be better to continue the discussion on a 
narrower basis so that the christian and marxist extremes may be 
confronted separately. 


The February issue of the Vie Spirituelle on the other hand is 
devoted to the subject of sanctity. After a few stimulating 
articles on the nature of sanctity, one in particular dealing with 
the spirituality of the secular clergy and maintaining that of its 
very nature it has no peculiar form of spirituality, goes on to 
give the results of an inquiry which it initiated by circulating a 
questionnaire under the general title ‘‘ Towards what type of 
holiness are we moving?’’ Many answers were received; they 
are summarised and typical instances are given. Some suggest 
that our age is going to produce the most integral type of 
humanity; not cramped like in the saints of other ages. Were the 
saints mistaken in modelling themselves on their predecessors? 
If we have discovered a new formula it does not seem to have 
been tried yet! A man like S. Dominic produced a new type of 
holiness by modelling himself upon the desert fathers. S. B. 
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REVIEWS 
Tue Hicu History or St. BENEDIcT anD His Monks. Collated 
by a monk of Douai Abbey. (Sands & Co., 15s.) 


As an anthology, with no particular relation between the pieces 
except unity of subject, this is an attractive book. It brings to- 
gether in one volume passages from the Rule, St. Gregory’s 
Dialogues, St. Bede and Alban Butler, with one or two extracts 
from the monastic breviary, the Golden Legend, Blosius, Mabillon 
and Weldon (whom, incidentally, a compiler’s addition might 
lead the unfamiliar to post-date considerably). But the compiler 
had presumably some plan for the work as a whole, and the title, 
despite its archaism, suggests as much. If there was a plan, it 
has completely escaped one reader. It is, for example, discon- 
certing to be led from the cave at Subiaco, through St. Augustine 
and the English mission, to Fr. Sigebert Buckley and the modern 
houses, only to return by way of a short passage on the sixteenth 
century to Honoratus of Funda; to find that SS. Dunstan, An- 
selm, John of Beverley and Wulstan follow; to discover that St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, St. Romuald, Eleutherius the monk, St. 
John Gualbert, and St. Edmund Rich occur, in that order, be- 
tween the vocation of St. Bernard and the death of St. Benedict, 
also in that order, and that the life of St. Cuthbert is the last 
thing in the book. There seems no reason why it should not be 
read more or less at random. A. E. H. Swinsteap. 


Tue Lire or Francis or Assisi IN SILHOUETTES. By Sister Fides 
Shepperson, Ph.D. (Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, U.S.A.) 


It is difficult to understand how this book came to be published 
by what is apparently a Catholic press. It is historically in- 
accurate and theologically unsound. The following extract may 
serve to illustrate these points, and makes comment on the style 
unnecessary. Had the book come from any other source there 
would have been no need to notice it. 

‘A white-foot mouse slid out from Francis’ sleeve; it stood still 
fascinated with terror at sight of the cat. Cruel desire glinted in 
the yellow eyes till they turned upon Francis: then they changed. 
The cat could not kill in his presence. She turned and walked 
away with grace and dignity. ‘‘ Farewell, Cleopatra!’’ said 
Francis. ‘‘ Go on in the upward way thro’ your allotted purga- 
torial cycle; and stand at last all purified and unafraid at the 
Judgment of the Dead in the Hall of Osiris. Farewell, little 
sister, may we meet again some day in God’s good explanation in 
that Land of the Double Truth.’’ The big cat turned and looked 
knowingly at Francis ere she was lost in a great leap up a tree.’ 

It should perhaps be added that there is no ac - 
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The Life of the Spirit 


A BLACKFRIARS REVIEW 











With the next issue this Supplement to BLACKFRIARS 
will begin a life of its own. Its 28 appearances have justified 
its existence and now that wartime restrictions on new 
periodicals have been removed it should be strong enough to 
stand alone. It will bear an independent character, appeal- 
ing perhaps to somewhat different readers from BLACK- 
FRIARS. It is hoped that despite the difficulties of the 
present time, or even in view of these difficulties, the new 
review will receive great support and bring direction and 








light to many readers. 

Subscribers who have been receiving the Supplement 
separately from BLACKFRIARS will receive half the 
numbers for which they have subscribed, for the new Life 
of the Spirit will be: 
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